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STRANGE ADVENTURES 

OF A 

Summer Tourist. 



CHAPTER I. 

"There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of m your philosophy." 

It was the month of September. The year 18 — . Rather 
late in the season for tourists, yet a large nimiber of cot- 
tagers still hung about picturesque Mt. Desert, whose 
weird nooks and erratic outlines have long excited the curi- 
osity of so many pleasure seekers. 

Nearly all the guests of the hotels had now left Bar Har- 
bor gayety behind them, and gone back to their usual haunts 
in the great bustling cities. 

Many of the hotels had closed for the winter, and the pro- 
prietors had made their usual fall announcement that their 
doors would remain shut to the travelling public until the 
opening of another season. The summer had come and 
gone, and autumn had brought cool airs, frosty nights, bleak 
storms and violent winds, all of which had given the doughty 
little village of Bar Harbor a most blighted appearance. 

Only a few tourists lingered. There was nothing about 
the general aspect of the quiet vi^tege in common with the 
summer, when the season of social gayety is at its height. 
Only an occasional buckboard rolled up the street, or might 
have been seen patiently awaiting the coming of some tour- 
ist before a cottage door, or standing idle in front of some 
hotel. , ^ 

The harbor which a\\va\^ \ooV^ ^c^ '^^^ '^^^^ ^^'^'^^^i^x- 
smnmer, with its hundvea k\wv\s ol ^oV^^v^^^^'^^^^^"^^^ 



2 STRANGE ADVENTURES 

and nearly empty. A few yachts, however, were moored 
off the pier, all longing for a favorable north wind to come 
and blow them westward. 

About the table (V hote the guests were few, and the bevy 
of pretty servant girls, for which Bar Harbor hotels are all 
happily noted, had now received their summer earnings, and 
had returned to their country homes for the winter. 

I had been a guest of the fashionable St. Sauveur, and had 
lingered, with several friends, until late into the season. In 
fact I had not arrived at Mt. Desert, until the latter part of 
August, just in time to see the gay and giddy coterie break 
camp, board the steamboats, crowd the trains, and with part- 
ing adieus to friends and landlords, leave for the west. 

I was still at Bar Harbor. 

The night on which my narrative begins was the most 
stormy for the season. The rain fell in torrents upon the 
earth, and great pools of water stood in the village streets. 
A high, fierce wind came madly rushing from the mountains, 
and shrieked and mourned aroimd the house corners, and 
through the pine branches with mournful vehemence, now 
and then hurling great drops of rain spitefully against 
the window-panes. I had retired to my room at an early 
hour, and for a long time I sat reading one of Haggard s 
latest novels, whose weird contents seemed to be in perfect 
keeping with the wildness of the night outside. Once I be- 
came nervous, and went to my window and looked out. 
The darkness which I beheld was most dense. Only a few 
lights flickered from the windows of the neighboring cottages, 
while I heard the great sea roar hoarsely, as its boisterous 
waves thundered «against the giant rocks along the craggy 
shores. 

The wind which was already blowing with great velocity 
betokened a tempest before the morning. 

"A wild night," I muttered, looking into the darkness; 
"and the storm is not yet at its height." 

J gjucklj jDulled down the curtains, in order to shut out 
r/jo mJdness of the night, now visible tlwough the bright 
-^ "^ 6>/ the electiic lights, and withdrew ivom X\v^ Vvcv^or^ . 
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OF A SUMMER TOURIST. O 

At that moment I wished myself many miles from Mt. 
Desert, back to my comfortable quarters on Fifth Avenue. 
The wind roared around the corners of my hotel, down the 
chimney tops, and screamed loudly, as it swept with almost 
lightning velocity, through the pouring rain and the dark- 
ness. The gale was increasing each moment. 

The night was that of the twenty-second of September, in 
the year aforesaid. That day, the sun had crossed the 
equinox. 

Once more I got up, and looked into the deserted streets 
from my window. The storm had now set in for earnest, 
and I had begun to think of retiring for the night. I 
looked at my watch, and saw that it was only ten minutes 
of ten o'clock. 

I took off my coat, and threw myself carelessly onto my 
bed, and being much interested in the book which I was 
perusing, I resumed my reading under the gas-light, directly 
over my head. I suppose I must have fallen asleep. 

Methought once that I heard a low tap upon my chamber 
door. Pretty soon the knocking grew louder, and I raised 
myself up, and listened. "Wonder who can want me at 
tins hour, and in such a dreadful stonm?" I pondered: 

"While I nodded nearly napping." 

"Perhaps it is the night clerk?" I conjectured with my- 
self. Finally I called out, "Well! what do you want?" 

"Come! let me in old man, if you are up." The voice 
came loud and imperative, nevertheless I readily recog- 
nized it. The man calling to me was none other than Billy 
Mattocks, my friend, whom I had supposed at that moment 
was cozily quartered with the boys at the Manhattan club- 
rooms in New York city. 

I was not long, as the reader can well imagine, in opening 
the door, and with the water dripping from his hat and 
clothing, my friend entered the room. 

"Mattocks!" I cried in a voice of mingled \qy and a^toxL- 
ishment, ''can it be possible t\ia\; ^o\x ^^^V'et^T'' 
Mv friend did not speak at ^Y^t, \ixx\. ot^i ^^?f^T\^ 
hand warmly and smiled, "li \\. Te^W^ ^i^ 1^"^-^ 
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"remove your outer ganments, and make yourself at home 
here.' 

"'Tis surely I be not afraid," at last replied Mattocks, 

with his usual hilarity. 

"How did you come?" I asked excitedly. 

" By train to-night." 

"For God sake!" I stammered, "what brings you here 
to-night? I had thought you comfortably quartered in New 
York. Sit down! tell me! what brings you here?" 

"Why, my friend, business business Rudolph," he 

answered with a smile. 

" Business ! " I exclaimed with surprise ; " of what nature, 
pray?" 

"Business of great importance. Wild speculations! Ad- 
venture! Gold!" replied Mattocks impetuously. 

" Gold ! " I cried with enthusiasm, " Adventure ! specu- 
lation! what do you mean?" 

"Be calm old man," said Mattocks, still keeping me in 
doubt ; " Come down from your ethereal perch. I am going 
to surprise you still more before I have finished my story. 
Prepare yourself for an earthquake, which may gulp us both 
down!" 

"An earthquake?" I asked. 

"Be silent," commanded Mattocks softly. And then af- 
ter a few moments of hesitation, he added : " I am going to 
reveal my plan to you." 

"You have a scheme in mind?" 

"Yes." 

"Let me hear it," I said, waving my friend into a chair. 

Mattocks had now removed his wet clothing, and become 
seated. Resting his left arm across the top of the little ta- 
ble, which made up an important part of the furniture in 
my room, and throwing the other arm mechanically over the 
back of his chair, he began to unfold a strange scheme. 

The storm had not yet abated outside, but was still in- 
oj-easlng; and I could hear the big ram-dtoi^^ ^2AX.^\\w 
^n^t^i.^^ w7>2doTF vnth great violence. 1 \\^\.^Ti^^ ^^ 
^ ^^^^thless attention for nearly anliowT to m^ Itv^t^^, 
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as he told me of the strange business that had brought him to 
Mt. Desert. 

It was, indeed, a novel tale, and was destined to take us 
both through a multitude of perils in the future. 

At first I only laughed at my friend's story, but as he pro- 
ceeded I grew more attentive to what he was saying, and 

conseqently more serious in his, "wild speculations!" 

" Adventure ! " et cetera. 

And the following is the story he told me : 

"Rudolph," he began, "I am not dealing in real estate 
to-night." 

"No?" I replied inquiringlv. 

" I am here," said the broker s son, looking at me earnestly 

, "I am here to invoke your aid, your co-operation, as it 

were, in an important work. There are millions in the en- 
terprise, which I shall propose to you. Riches and wealth 
untold will be ours if we succeed, and to win success we 
must succeed. What I shall propose to you is all a wild 
speculation, yet there is one chance in ten left for our suc- 
cess." 

"Are not the odds greatly against us?" I asked, not yet 
knowing what my friend was driving at. 

"Never mind. The odds are always against a man who 
speculates," replied the broker's son knowingly. "Men 
strike the right cards at times, however, and then they are 
sure to win big money. I tell you now that there is gold 
buried not a very great distance from this hotel, and it all 
belongs to those, who find it first ! " 

" What ! " I cried, much astonished, " Gold buried here ? " 

"I am not joking," said my friend presently. "Will you 
aid me?" 

"How?;' 

" Come into my company." 

"What company? I am all at sea," said I, wondering 
what mystery my friend's words contained. " Tell me abo^it. 
it J" 

''The 'E and L' Mining Com^m^;' T^^\Y^^^^VV'^^^^^ 
withdrawing his cigar case, aivA oSLerm^xa^ ?w^^^ ^'^"^ 
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"Tell me about it," I repeated, after I had lighted my 
cigar. 

"This company," said he, "is composed of wealthy capi- 
talists like Henry Nelson, Huson Van Dyck and myself. It 
now only needs your assistance to make it one of the strong- 
est companies financially in the country," and he threw me 
a sly glance from under his dark eye lashes. " We have a 
capital stock of fifty thousand dollars, and forty thousand 
already subscribed. Our object is to discover the hidden 
treasures of Captain Kidd, the pirate king, which lies buried 
somewhere about Frenchman's Bay. In reference to this 
business, I have called on you to-night in such a storm. 
Just why I have chosen a wild night like this, I will explain 
directly. I have just left my friends. Van Dyck and Nelson, 
at the Grand Central hotel, and have been sent here to 
solicit your aid in achieving the important work which we 
have already imdertaken. For each member of the enter- 
prise there is an everlasting fortune, if we succeed." 

"Nonsense!" said I, when my friend had finished, 
"surely you cannot be in earnest." 

"Why not?" said Mattocks, gazing at me earnestly 
through the dense tobacco smoke which now filled my room. 

"What proof can you give?" I asked in reply; "what 
inducements can you offer me to enter your wild cat com- 
pany? The natives about here would take you for a lunatic, 
should you make them such wild statements, as you have 
just made me. Gold ! pooh ! " 

"Wait awhile, old man," said Mattocks impatiently. My 
remarks had perplexed him. "Do you know of an island 
hereabouts by the name of Iron Bound?" he asked. 

I replied that I did, but all the time wondering what my 
friend might say next. 

" Well," he continued earnestly, " strange as it may appear 
to you, it is certain that on that island is untold wealth." 

" The deuce ! " I replied cynically. 
^^Sare! I am sure there is gold buri^ed there," returned 
^^^tocJcs positively. I only laughed at laim,ioT\i\^^o\^^ 
^^ed absurd, '^Look! " said he, taking irom \i\^ ^oOi^^v 
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a small roll of parchment; and unfolding it before me, he 
again exclaimed, " See there ! " 

"What is it?" I asked indifferently. 

" Simply a letter, passe-partout^ as it were, to the hid- 
den treasures," my friend replied, curiously regarding me 
through the dense tobacco smoke. 

The parchment was very old and crinkly looking, and the 
eruginous aspect of its sui-face evidenced that it had 
survived the stonns of many years, and was a letter from the 
dead. The writing on it was in*egular and obscure, and its 
edges were black with the mold and rust of years. 

"Shall I read it?" Mattocks finally asked.' 

I nodded my assent. 

"Listen!" said he, withdrawing himself from the table to 
a position near the Ught. And unfolding the parchment be- 
fore him, he began to read. 

THE LETTER. 

Halifax, N. S., June, 17 — . 
" To whom it may concern : — 

I am now an old man bent down with sin and asce, and 
realize that my earthly course is nearly run. Before, how- 
ever, my breathless body is lowered into the grave, I wish 
to make a confession of my sins, before all the world, and 
God. I will divulge a secret, which the world does not vet 
know, and which all men will be pleased to hear. My years 
of mortality are fast drawing to a close, and my hair is 
sprinkled with the snow^s of many years. My heart is most 

foul with my sins of the past, w^hile on my hands is 

blood ! Yet, I have always kept safely locked within my 
breast a secret, which I had at one time swoi*n never to im- 
part to human ears. When I die I shall leave my secret as 
my only bequest to that world against which I have ever 
sinned. I have never before told it, lest the man whom I so 
feared in life might meet me, and punish rae Ig. dft,^tfc.« ^ 
now kneel before the shrine oi t\ie Mm\<^c&^ '^ x^^^^^^^'jp^- 
man, and in order to atone ioY my >nto\i^% ^^ivcv^V "^^^^t^ 
I now disclose a secret, wbick\ia.^\>^^^^5.^^^^^^^'^^^ 
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many years: — Toward the west, in a subteiTanean cavern, 
beneath an island, whose shores are iron bound, and whose 
sides of solid rock rise perpendicularly out of the sea, is 

buried a large quantity of gold the plunder of Captain 

Kidd, the world's greatest pirate, and his crew of heartless 
men. There have been many stories circulated among men 
from time to time concerning the hidden phmder of the 
great priate king, but all these reports are false. What I 
now write about the bold pirate king can be relied upon by 
men as truth. The gold is hidden in a place, where no mor- 
tal man can enter, without the aid of high destiny and fort- 
une. The mystery, which enshrouds the place, no human 
mind can fathom or explain, without the assistance of high 
heaven itself. Without the revelation that I now make, the 
gold of Captain Kidd and his demon crew, could never be 
found. I am the only man surviving out of a crew of one 
hundred and fifty men, who sailed the voyages of piracy in 
the good old ship Adventure Galley sixty years ago. The 
island, under which the gold is buried, is one of a large group 
lying at the foot of many hills. The plunder was carried 
into the the cave one dark, stormy night, in the month of 
September, in the year 16—. It was the line gale that was 
raging on that night, for that day the sun had crossed the 
equinox." 

"A night like this!" I interrupted, having now become 
intensely interested in the story which my friend was un- 
folding. 

"Exactly," replied the broker's son promptly. "But be 
patient, and hear the rest." 

And then my friend continued : 

"We were bound for New York, and our ship the 

Adventure Galley, a vessel of thirty guns had been driven 

by the storm into a large bay to the westward. Into the 

cavern, beneath the aforesaid island, whose inner abodes but 

^fw Jjving- men ever penetrated, went the cunning pirate 

!t^^^ ^^^ ^^^ /ai^iLfu7 crew^ on this wild mgkt, a.i\d Wied 

i^n'^J"^^^^' "^^'^^ we bad captured on the hi^^i ^e^^, -acw^ 

^^^^ honest hands by force and \)\ood. 1 ^.m \o\^. 
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that Captain Kidd and his men drifted into the cave by ac- 
cident, though it was their purpose to hide their gold in 
some secret nook about the island. On the southern side of 
the island, there is beneath the waters a large opening in 
the rocks, and when a heavy storm is raging, like the one 
which I have described, the sea breaks high over the island, 
and recedes to a great distance from the shore, leaving the 
aperture, which is the mouth of the cave exposed to the 
open air, so that one can enter into it. At such a time Kidd 
was driven into the cave by the sea, and by similar good 
fortune he and several of his crew escaped in their boat, 
and returned to the ship the same night. The remaining 
^\e men, including an intimate pal of mine by the name of 
Hendreick Vanderdonk, did not escape, but were left there 
in the cave, to die by hunger or extreme exposure. I was 
at that time a bold sailor lad in the Adventure Gallev, and 
on this night was detailed for duty on board the ship. It 
was the Captain's intentions to return after his western 
voyage and get his gold, but soon after his an-ival in New 
York, he went to Boston where he was arrested, carjied to 
London and executed. Some of the sailors, among them 
myself, went back to the island, after the death of our 
Captain to obtain the plunder, but we found the cave firmly 
locked against us. The sea recedes here so as to leave the 
mouth of the cave open only once in every fifty years, when 
the same kind of a storm rages as on that night when Cap- 
tain Kidd hid his gold. Every half century the cavern is 
capable of being entered even by mortal man, but only dur- 
ing the night-time between the hours of twelve and three 
when the storm rages with the same violence, every fifty 
years. This storm is always the line gale." 

" The whole cavern is a great mystery, and many strange 
stories about it were told me by the men who returned 
to the ship alive. Leading from the main cave are innum- 
erable under ground passages all of which I aooi told ^\i3a. 
in different directions. One oi XXie^^ ^^'^jsa.'^'^ ^^-^s^^- 
nicates with the place where the ^Yvm^eT ^^^ \^V\» >$^ >^ 
tain Kidd before returning to t\ie ^\ivp. ^V^sv^ ^^^^^"^ 
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been searched by penurious men, with the hope of finding 
the pirate's gold, but all searches have thus far proved fruit- 
less. The person, who succeeds in gaining entrance into the 
main cavern, and chooses the right passage-way, will I be- 
lieve be able to procure for himself and his posterity an 
everlasting fortune. It is a game of chance a specula- 
tion. I have given in words all the knowledge I possess 
about the hidden treasures of Captain Kidd, the pirate, and 
I trust it may prove valuable information to him who may 
come into possession of this letter. May God forgive my 
sins, even at so late an hour, and bless him who finds this 
letter, for to him alone, will come the good fortune of find- 
ing the cave and the gold. 

(Signed,) E. L." 

"It is a hoax," said I, when Mattocks had finished. 

" Wait a moment," replied my friend, withdrawing other 
papers from his pocket. 

"Have you more evidence?" I asked. 

" I am always prepared to prove my case," returned my 

friend, the broker's son. "I want to tell vou now," he 

added, "how I happened to get possession of this parch- 
ment." 

I assured him that I would be most delighted to hear his 
story to the end, and my friend continued : "A sailor hav- 
ing been wrecked off the coast of Xova Scotia found this 
letter in an old hut of some fisherman, and kept it many 
years as a curiosity. 

" Finally he got tired of seeing it around and gave it away 
to one of nis shipmates, who carried it off to San Francisco, 
thence to Japan and back home again to New York. There 
the man was taken sick and died, and left this letter among 
his other personal effects. The captain of the vessel, in 
which the man had sailed gave the letter to my father sev- 
eral years ago, from whom I obtained it. I told Van Dyck 
and Nelson ahont it, and their curiosity as well as their am- 
^'tion and enthusiasm iras aroused. It is tke o\»\mo\\ oi ?dl 
^tsno^^^ ^^^ w^o^cZs herein contained, constitwte tW ^\^m, 
^ Jcen confession of a serious and peniteivt m^LW?' 
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" Consequently, we are out for gold, and like all men of 
enterprise we have organized a joint stock company, called 
it the ' E and L ' Mining Company for the purpose of carry- 
ing on secret operations in the caverns, which we believe do 
exist under Iron Bound Island. The success of our enter- 
prise depends, first, in finding the entrance to the cave; 
second, in finding the right passage." 

"It is just fifty years ago to-night," continued the broker's 
son, "since this coast was visited by just such a stoi-m as 
this, being coincident with that which raged over the earth 
on the night when Captain Kidd buried his gold. What 
makes my conviction, that the letter is true the stronger, is 
the fact that this stonn was predicted at Washington only a 
few days ago ; and it is just fifty years to a day since there 
has been such a stonn as described in the letter of E. L. 
This prediction gave us all hope, and strengthened our con- 
fidence in the contents of the letter. Our company has been 
organized, and our whole expedition formed and fitted out, 
and now ready to start from these shores for the hidden 
treasures of the great pirate, to-night, beft>re this storm 
abates. My friends have sent me here to ask you to 
participate in the enterprise. What do you say to it?" 

"Are you really in earnest?" I asked. 

" I was never more so in all my life," answered my friend, 
rising suddenly from his chair, and beginning to pace the 
fioor of my room nervously. "I tell you Kndolph Sanborn," 
he added with a violent gesture, at the same time throwing 
himself into his chair, "that this is our last opportunity for 
striking it rich. Beneath Iron Bound Island there is gold. 
To-night, we shall be able to find the entrance to the main 
cave, but after this storm has subsided it will be locked 
against us forever. Will you come?" 

"You say the opening appears only once in fifty years?" 
I asked comtemplatively. 

"That is what the letter states,"' said Mattocks. 

"Horrors!" I ejaculated, "How ?v,\^ ^^ ^N^>t \si xv^n:^^ 
}Vhat will gold or great ricYie^ a\a\\\V!s^\i ^^ «^x^ v^^'^^^^ 
flead to the world, for all t\\ese \ea\^'^.''' 
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"Hugh! Never mind, old man, but that we can ferret 
ourselves back to daylight. Gold will stimulate us, and 
drive us through the solid rock, if need be," my friend re- 
plied. And Mattocks went on to say: "To get into the 
cave is the difficulty, or as Hamlet might say were he here : — 
' Aye, boys, there's the rub.' Once let us get into the cavern, 
however, and the gold is ours." 

Mattocks spoke earnestly, like one having great confidence 
in that which he is about to undertake. 

"But my friends at home," I stammered, "what will they 
think has become of me, if T do not return next week, as I 
wrote them I should?" 

"They know all," replied my friend. I jumped to my 
feet. 

"What! all?" I cried in a tone of great surprise. 

"Don't think," said Mattocks coolly," that I have left any 
stones unturned, for I have not. My whole soul is in this 
adventure." 

For some time I stood meditating, and finally asked: 
" How much money shall I be required to put down ? " 

"An equal amount with the rest of us, five thousand 
dollars,^'* 

"All right" said I, "when do we start?" 

"At once," replied Mattocks, throwing himself into his 
overcoat. 

"Get your things ready, and prepare yourself for an 
eventful night." 

^^Jacta est alea!^'' I cried, and hastened to join my friend 
who was preparing himself for the storm, that was raging 
outside. 

The letter was so plausible, my friend believed so tena- 
ciously in the realization of its promises, and admitted so 
imperturbably the existence of the gold, that I was quickly 
persuaded to put down the amount of capital called for, and 
joined the expedition. 
T Jiad such implicit confidence in my friends, and so much 
j.j^ 7/7 the coincidence of stoniis, that my \>e\\ei '\\\ \\\vi 
^^/i^/ition of the things hoped for from t\\Q ewte\\msv^ ^N^.^ 
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doubly strengthened, and I became a most easy victim to 
my friend's plausible stories; and I surrendered myself up 
entirely to his wild cat scheme. 

I packed my clothing, such as I thought I might need for 
a journey of that kind, though I had no earthly conception 
of the place to which I was going, and with my friend I 
prepared myself to meet our party at the Grand Central 
Hotel. 

I was told by Mattocks that no time should be lost. The 
storm was still howling furiously outside, and when I opened 
the door which led from the hotel into the street, the wind, 
by a sudden gust, dashed the rain into my face with great 
fury, and nearly blinded my eyes. I shut the door with a 
bang, and hesitated for a moment. The night clerk of the 
hotel looked at us with puzzled if not suspicious eyes. It 
was indeed a wild speculation, that which we were about to 
enter; and an adventure for which my mind felt but little 
affinity. 

I had almost made up mind to return to my room, and the 
words by which I meant to express my withdrawal from the 
expedition were on my lips. 

At that moment, however, my friend opened the door 
again, and shouted, "come on!'* And buttoning up my 
coat tightly about me, I impulsively followed him into the 
storm. 



CHAPTER II. 

*'But longer did we not retain mncli lioj^e; 
For what obscured light the heavens did grant 
Did but convey unto our fearful minds, 
A doubtful warrant of immediate death." 

I HAD foimd everything pertaining to the expedition in 
readiness, and even our boats and men were already await- 
ing us at the shore, a short distance below \.\v^n\J^'^.^, 

The whole undertaking waa ?k. ^^e?^\, "§^^x\Y^^^ v<5> x:^^^'^ 
so unreal did the events oi t\\\^ m^\V ^^^^^-. n^^j^x^ ^^'^ 
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hardly tell whether I was awake, or in some strange dream. 

The expedition had been previously planned, and premed- 
itated without my knowledge; and everything necessary 
for the accomplishment of the bold purpose of the company 
had been carefully prepared in Xew York, and transported 
overland to Mt. Desert, without having aroused the sus- 
picions of any outside parties, not even the railroad author- 
ities. All preparations had been made in secret, and each 
move made by the company constituted a mystery in itself. 

I had walked to the Grand Central Hotel with my friend 
in the drenching rain like one in a trance. Neither of us 
had spoken. A few minutes later I was ushered into the 
presence of my friends, Van Dyck and Nelson, who now 
sat earnestly talking over their quixotic plans before a bril- 
liant wood fire, which was roaring and snapping on the 
open grates. I was greeted by them most cordially, and 
after a general hand shaking ana a few preliminary remarks 
about the storm, and the enterprise which they had under- 
taken, I was offered a glass of brandy in order to stimulate my 
nerves, which I drank hastily, and soon after, I put my auto • 

graph to a check for five thousand dollars on the bank of 

New York city, and sat awaiting further orders. In the 
meantime, I had become a full-fledged member of the 
'E and L' Mining Company, so-called. 

Twelve o'clock came. The storm was still raging through 
the deserted streets of the village, while the rain descended 
in torrents, flooding the earth everywhere. The electric 
lights throughout the town flashed luridly in the darkness, 
and the ghosts of the night walked about or danced weirdly, 
as though science were aiding nature in heightening the 
terror of the night. 

It was half-past twelve, Wednesday morning, when we 

silently stole from the hotel to the shore. Three long whale 

boats rested high and dry upon the beach, all of them loaded 

deeply with the outfit of the expedition. Our stores had 

^^^^^/^rf/r/e/jt/y selected and procured in New York, and nie- 

<'A^^^ioany packed into the boats. 

yjJ tnVj^ ^^^^^ ^'^'"' oai-Nmen and a cockswam to e^c!\\V^^x. 

^^' "^^^^ ^^onipany numbered nineteen mew. ^\\^^x^ \n^ 
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aiTived at the shore, vre had found the sailors waiting for us, 
and all were anxious to execute the commands of their offi- 
cers. Not a word was spoken among the sailors, and they 
moved about silently like some phantom crew. All com- 
mands were given in an undertone or in a whisper, and were 
promptly executed notwithstanding the almost deadly perils 
that awaited them among the breakers. 

The sea groaned hoarsely, and dashed against the shore 
with much violence, throwing its foamy spray high into the 
air. 

The undertaking seemed to me most perilous. To launch 
the boats in such a sea was a feat difficult to perform. The 
boats, however, were all maniied by export oarsmen, who 
had been procured at a luge exj>eiise t^*om the United 
States Life Saving service, and their skill in handling the 
boats was something marvellous to behold. 

I stood upon the shore watching the sailors mananivre in 
strange bedazzlement. Once I spoke to Mattocks about the 
marvellous skill with which these men manipulated their 
oars in handling their boats, after I had seen the first boat 
shoot off among the dangerous rocks into the seething surf. 

"Why," said my friend, "these men are all experts 

picked men. Watch the second!" 

Just then another boat, loaded with stores, pushed off 
from the shore onto the raging billows, and by the light 
which just then Hashed from the rigging of a vessel lying at 
anchor further up the bay, I could see the boat move safely 
away from the perilous rocks, and once or t^nce tossing its 
beak into the air, it bounded away. 

At this juncture I was forced to repeat in my mind the 
familiar liiies: 

"One by one they fjo 
Into the unknown dark.'' 

The third boat was at length launched which was to trans- 
port to the island the officers oi llae ^^"^^^xVvqw. X^'^ss*^^'^^ 
to get into the boat, and was g\\e\\ ^ ^e?A,\\\ \Xv^ ^x^^xw ^^^ 
the cockswain, Tommy Scott \)y w^me., ^^^ ^^'^^ x^^vi^ 
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by the sailors to keep quiet. Never shall I forget the sen- 
sation that I experienced on that night, as I felt myself 
moving into the extended jaws of the angrj- sea, and heard 
the bottom of our boat grinding and scraping upon the hard 
pebbles and sharp ledges beneath us. The darkness was 
impenetrable, and as we proceeded on our course the heav- 
ens were occasionally illuminated by quick flashes of light- 
ning, and heavy thunder rolled along the southern sky 
making the night most hideous. The tempest was fearful ! 
The sailors pulled away assiduously at their oars, and the 
shore was soon left behind us. 

Mattocks sat directly on my right, and gave the necessary 
orders concerning the course to be sailed to Scott, the cock- 
swain, while Nelson and Van Dyck were in the bow of the 
boat on the lookout. 

Once I spoke to Mattocks about the storm, and he an- 
swered me promptly, and in a firm tone of voice that affirm- 
ed his great confidence in the good results of the expedition. 

I was thinking of the other boats that had preceded us, 
and had said to my friend : " How are the other boats to 
find the island?" 

"Each cockswain has been provided with a small chart 
such as I have here,'' replied he, unfolding the paper before 
me. "Ev^ry man knows the course to the island." 

I expressed my gratification for the manner in which 
everything had been so ingeniously planned, and said noth- 
ing more. 

A half hour more passed, when Van Dyck cried out: 
"Hark!" 

The men stopped rowing immediately, r^nd we all listened 
attentivelv. 

"There! Don't you hear it?" again asked Van Dyck. 

Every man heard the sound, and in spite of the loud 

groans of the sea, and the terrific peals of thunder that rent 

the heavens, the air was filled with cries and groans of men 

-such as I never before heard, nor since. 

Mattocks was frantic, "Pull away, my \)Ta\e?>\"" ViOi c,Y\fed 

excitedly, ''our boats are in danger." 
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The cries sounded afar off, and soon ceased. We were 
fast nearing the island. After a lapse of a few moments 
the cries were renewed even more piteously than before, and 
the voice of one crying for help rang out most audibly 
across the raging billows now running mountains high in 
the outer bay. 

"Pull away, my lads!" said Mattocks to the oarsmen al- 
most hysterically, as he seized the helm from Scott and 
acted himself as cockswain. 

" Pull away ! the men are in danger," he commanded. The 
waves murmuring among the neighboring rocks answered 
the call for help, and nothing human was heard again from 
out the darkness. 

" The boats have very likely struck on the outer end of 
the island, and been lost," I said to Mattocks after the cries 
had ceased. 

"I am afraid they have," he replied despondently. 
"Then the expedition must fail?" said I inquiringly. 
Mattocks made no reply to my last question. He was 
miserable. I said nothing more to him, because I saw that 
his mind was undergoing at that moment inexplicable agony. 
I heard him tell the men to row on ; and it was sometime 
before he spoke to me again. When he did speak it was 
only to reprimand himself for the active part he had taken 
in the organization of the expedition. Said he wretchedly : 
"If our enterprise fails here, then, I am responsible for all 
this waste of money and loss of life." 

He said no more, but kept the men pulling away for their 
lives. By the loud roar of the breakers near by I knew that 
we were now nearing the island, and unless the sailors should 
succeed in keeping our boat some little distance away from 
the shore, the sea and wind would drive us onto the rocks, 
and we should all be lost, like our companions, who had 
preceded us in the perilous undertaking. 

I looked at my watch, and saw that it was precisely Ualf- 
past two o'clock. There were ivo «i^iv^ ol ^ac^Xv^c^ ^<^\» "^^ 
ihle in the sky, and the dense 4aY\LW^§>^ \^\^^^ xvs^'^^l "^"^ V^^ 
daylight, had absolutely sliut out eN^T^vVvw^ "^^^^^ 
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eyes. I could not even see Nelson in the bow of the boat, 
so dark was the night. 

Again I spoke to Mattocks. Said I : "If our companions 
have perished and our provisions been lost, we had better 
return rather than to risk our lives among these pesky rocks." 

My courage was evidently waning. I had been drawn 
into the adventure by the persuasive tongue, and earnest 
solicitations of my friend, and my impulsive nature had been 
easily victimized by the expectancy of possessing immediate 
wealth. The heavy rain of the night, and the boisterous 
seas upon which I was tossing, had dampened my ardor for 
gold, and my desire for adventure. But this slight dis- 
couragement, after all, was only the signal for renewed 
enthusiasm in the enterprise; and, as the events of the 
night came and went, my heart grew stronger in the hope of 
gaining something, at least, from the speculation into which I 
had madly rushed. It might be the gain of wealth, perhaps 
only that of experience. At no time, however, did I enter- 
tain very strong faith in the future realization of Captain 
Kidd's gold. I had been drawn into the dilemma, and was 
now determined to see what the affair all meant. The other 
boats were evidently in danger and needed our assistance, 
so that believing that I had been sent here on this night for 
some great purpose, T urged my companions to take heart, 
and row on, taking great precautions in keeping a safe dis- 
tance from the rocks, for I knew that our boat was most 
seaworthy, and would live anywhere in an open sea. 

After awhile the darkness grew thinner, and the rain 
ceased, so that the outline of the island became clearly vis- 
ible. We discovered that we were at the extreme eastern 
end of the island, and I suggested to Mattocks that we turn 
our boat around and row back a short distance. 

"But where do you suppose the other boats have gone? 
Do you think they have all been lost?" asked Mattocks 
anxiously. 

^'y r/2/jnot tell/^ I replied dubiously. "We must search 

lUGn/^^^^* e/c?^e7- in towa,Y({ tlie islauA;' said MaUoeV^ \.o \X\^ 
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"This is pesky business," said Van Dyck, disheartened by 
our perilous situation. 

"We shall all be drowned here together, I know we 
shall," he cried in despair. 

"Keep up good courage, my friend," I heard Xelson say to 
Van Dyck. " To abandon hope is to relinquish all." 

" Why do we not turn back and give up this crazy enter- 
prise?" again asked despondent Van Dyck, who, strange 
though it may seem, had been the first to see millions in the 
speculation. 

"Don't be a fool," returned the indomitable Nelson, re- 
proving his disheartened friend. 

"No," said I, "let us not get discouraged, but bear up 
under our danger cheerfully. We have now been trans- 
formed into a relief expedition, and must try to do good by 
finding our lost companions." As I spoke, a bright flash of 
lightning swept across the clouded sky, which was immedi- 
ately followed by a deafening crash of thunder. " A sail ! 
ho, a sail!" cried Nelson, who was on the lookout for break- 
ers. 

"Sure enough, a sail!" said T. "The ship is sailing 

dead into the island, and will be lost." 

All eyes were now turned toward the vessel, which we 
saw only a short distance away under full sail, notwithstand- 
ing the fearful gale, heading directly toward the rocks 

Even in the dense darkness of the night there hung about 
this ship a halo of pale light, so luminous, however, that her 
hull and masts, as well as her sails and rigging were ]>er- 
fectly visible. There was only one man on deck that we 
could see, and he stood in the bow of the ship. 

"A man-of-war," said one of the sailors. 

On her bow was painted in big, white letters her name, 
Adventure Gcdlej/ ! 

"Captain Kidd's ship! See there! He is pointing us to- 
ward the island. Kow on, my braves ! " cried the brokcirV 
SOD, who was at the tiller. 
Mattocks was overcome witVi eivl\v\v«v^^^ o^ \5i'2^^^^ "^"^"^^ 
not just tell which. CertainVy tViei^ ^\^^ ^ ^"""^"^^Clk^ 
of^war before our very eyes, \)eaT\iv^ Qlovjwxv:^^^^ ^^^ 
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I called out in a loud voice : " Ship, Ahoy ! " There was no 
reply, and my voice echoed afar over the seas. 

" Tis a phantom ship ! " exclaimed the superstitious Van 
Dyck. " She is a harbinger of death." 

The sailors had all become frightened, and stopped row- 
ing. The ship with eveiy sail set sailed steadily on, and we 
anxiously watched her, believing in another moment that 
she would strike the gigantic rocKs not twenty feet ahead of 
her, and be dashed into a thousand pieces. 

Another flash of lightning illuminated the heavens and 
blinded our eyes momentarily, and in the utter darkness that 
followed we saw nothing of the vessel. She had myste- 
riouly disappeared. Terror seized the hearts of all, and 
brave men stood aghast. None of us escaped being fright- 
ened at the strange appearance and sudden disappearance of 
the ship, not even the fearless Mattocks, the broker's son, 
nor Nelson, the daring speculator of Wall Street fame, who 
had often seen the frail barks of unfortunate men strike the 
rocks of ill-luck and misfortune, and go down to the bottom 
of life's great sea. The sailors, who had often been obUged 
to meet the perils of the sea when called upon to save prop- 
erty and life from the destructive waves, all lost heart to a 
man, and quailed before the apparition which they had just 
now beheld. 

They feared not so much the waves and the storm, but 
the unexpected sight of the phantom ship appalled them, so 
that they were exceedingly frightened. 

Our boat soon became unmanageable, and I reaUzed how 
perilous was our present situation, when I saw that we were 
inevitably drifting on to the rocks. Suddenly our boat was 
struck in the stem by a powerful sea, which pitched us for- 
ward, throwing Scott our cockswain headlong into the water, 
much to our sorrow and dismay. 

"A man overboard!" I yelled loudly, and in a tone which 
evidenced great excitement. 

^' Throw him an oar! " shouted Mattocks fiercely, again 
^^^'^^ the tiller. 
''^G 28 lost,'' murmur e A the half-distracted^a\iT>^Q)»^. 
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For an instant all was confusion, and the men began to 
jump about and jostle against the side of the boat, so that in 
their excitement and eagerness to rescue their conij)anion 
the}'^ very nearly succeeded in capsizing the boat and throw- 
ing us all into the sea. 

"Sit down!" roared Mattocks, "you will upset the boat/' 

Every man but one had thrown his oar overboard in at- 
tempting to rescue the cockswain, who had so mysteriously 
dissappeared when he fell into the sea. He had been i)itched 
from the boat and we did not see him again on top of water. 
We had now but one oar, our rudder was broken, and we 
were left entirely at the mercy of the waves, which I sup- 
posed each moment would swallow us. I said to Mattocks, 
"Here is a pretty mess; no sails, no rudder and no oars, to 
say nothing of a frightened crew of men. We shall all be 
lost, and go down to watery graves together." 

Deadly perils threatened us on every hand, and no sooner 
would we get our boat from the dangers of Charybdis than 
she would be drifting headlong into Scylla. I was pro- 
voked with my companions, and disgusted with the conduct 
of our sailors, who now seemed almost frightened out of 

their wits. I was mad; mad with myself for having 

ever entered into such an enterprise. I believe I was at 
that time mad with all the world. 

We were fast drifting into the island among the breakers 
and a thousand dangers; and it seemed to me that it was 
only a matter of another moment when we should be dashed 
against the rocks, and thrown promiscuously into the hissing 
waters. 

At that instant the boat was lifted upwards by a violent 
sea, and we felt ourselves ascending a mountain of waters. 
We reached the summit of the great wave, and then began 
to descend with great velocity. Down, down, down, down 
we went, until I thought we would never stop, our boat 
neither pitching nor rocking, but maintaining an easy mo- 
tion, 8o that we imagined o\irse\ves>^o^\Kw^\\\^vii 'ivvt- "^^ 
were all frightened^ and t\ie m\oT^^;^CA^^\\v'^^^^^^'^'^ 
hour had surely come, turned pa\^, ^Ti9i \vV\.ex^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ 
that rent the air, and made my ue^x^ %to^ «^^- 
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We were still on the descent, when marvelous to relate, 
our boat suddenly fetched up with a jerk that pitched us all 
into the bow, and for a moment we lay there piled up to- 
gether. Pulling myself out from under my companions, I 
exclaimed quite unconsciously, "We have struck!'' 

"I should say that we had been struck by a cyclone," re- 
plied Mattocks with his characteristic Je^^ (V esprit; and 
then he leaped to his feet and exclaimed to the men, " Push 
the boat off the rocks!" 

" She is hard stuck, sir," I heard one of the sailors reply. 

"The sea has subsided," said Van Dyck, after he had 
come to his senses. 

"There is no water here," said I, feeling about on the 
ledges, and once or twice trying with the men to right the 
boat up again. They had all regained their courage, and 
were trying to .push the boat off the rocks, but could not. 

"We are on the beach," I said finally. 

" Let us haul the boat up and reconnoitre," said Mattocks. 

" But where is Nelson ? " I asked, looking around for my 
friend. 

"I don't know isn't he here? Nelson! Nelson!" 

Mattocks had become anxious about our friend, and called 
to him when he did not see him on his feet with the rest of 
us. 

Nelson had been on the lookout up forward with Van Dyck, 
and I feared that the sudden concussion that our boat had 
received when she struck had seriously injured our friend, 
if not instantly killed him. 

I went quickly forward, and saw the fonn of my friend 
lying where he had been thrown into the extreme bow of 
the boat among anchors, chains and ropes. I laid my hand 
on him, and spoke to him : " Come Nelson, old fellow : get 
up and light your lantern ! The boys are going to explore 
this place." 

But my friend, the speculator, did not answer me. 
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CHAPTER III. 

"Oh, hateful error! melanclioly's child, 
Why dost thou show to the apt thoughts of men 
The things that are not." 

The "E and L" Mining Company, alluded to elsewhere in 
this volume, was organized in a novel way one night, in one 
of the private rooms at the Manhattan Club House in New 
York City. I was not, as the reader already knows, present 
on the aforesaid occasion, but nevertheless I was one of the 
charter members. 

The whole thing came about in the following way: Billy 
Mattocks had promiscuously dropped into the club-house 
* one rainy afternoon, on his way home from his father's real 
estate office on Wall Street. Here he met his friend, Huson 
Van Dyck, with whom he had some conversation about the 
letter, which he had that very day obtained from his father, 
and was then carrying home to place among his collection of 
antiques in his private museum. 

When Van Dvck had heard the letter read to him bv 
Mattocks, his impulsive nature had been set all aglow ; and 
he became all at once enthusiastic and intensely interested in 
' it, as his friend proceeded to tell him how he came into pos 
session of the letter, and whence it originated et cetera. He 
asked Mattocks to bring it round to the club that evening 
and show it to the boys; and the other had consented. 

It was one evening in the latter part of August. The ex- 
act date I have forgotten. Comfortablv seated about a small 
card table in one of the rooms of the club-house were three 
young men, Huson Van Dyck, Henry Xelson, and Billy 
Mattocks, — all of them sons of wealthy men, and unmamed. 
Nelson was already in business for himself, and had earned 
quite a reputation as a successful speculator among his Wall 
Street associates. 

They were on this evening discusHmg Ike \fe\X.^\ "sv?^^^^. 

L., and which had so strangely turned. \\\3 aiXe^ ^>s^fc \^%^ ^"^ 

jB^ many years. Little did they dream oi \Xve ^^yX^ 'axA. -2^.^^ 

ventures, which this letter was destmed. to l^Ve \>ae«v xx^xon^j? 
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in the future, as they sat here in their comfortable quarters 
on this evening talking over the affair. The letter had much 
the same effect on the mind of Nelson as on that of Van 
Dyck, and the former had begun to ask his friends a thou- 
sand questions concerning it, none of which either Mat- 
tocks or Yan Dyck could definitely answer. He asked : 

" And where is this island spoken of by this mysterious E. 
L.?" 

" At the foot of many hills," Van Dyck replied with witti- 
cism. 

"Xo fooling. Van," Nelson returned seriously. 

"The letter," said Mattocks, who had been meditating, 
"states that the gold is buried on an island to the west- 
ward." 

"West of what point?" asked the philosophic Xelson. 

"West of Halifax I presume, that being the place where 
the letter is dated." 

Nelson arose from his chair and walked slowly across the 
room, his head slightly bowed as if in a deep study. Finally 
advancing toward the others, and resuming his seat at the 
table, he asked ; 

"Boys, were you ever at Mt. Desert?" 

"Two seasons," promptly answered Van Dyck. 

"I can beat you. Van, by one season," said Mattocks 
jovially. 

"Well; it is there that you will find the island mentioned 
in your letter," said Nelson. 

" Impossible ! " replied Van Dyck decidedly. 

" Why impossible ? I'll wager a new silk hat full of shek- 
els that the island is in Frenchman's Bay. The letter states 
that the island lies at the foot of many hills. Why not Mt. 
Desert? Certainly, there is no other place on the whole 
Atlantic Coast where a designing man like Kidd would be 
more likely to bury his money than in Frenchman's Bay." 

Nelson spoke fluently and earnestly. When he had fin- 
jshed. Mattocks, who had been pondering and weighing each 
word that his friend had spoken, said af£vrma\iv\e\^\ '-'-W)^- 
^evejrou are right.'^ 
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"But the island?" Van Dyck queried a little doubtfully. 

"There are many islands in Frenchman's Bay, you know 
Van," Xelson replied; "and all of them are exquisitely 
adapted to gold hiding." 

"I had not thought of that before," said Van Dyck 
gravely. 

"There is an excellent description of the island given in 

the letter. Here Nelson ! read the letter," said Mattocks 

again unfolding the parchment. 

Nelson took the letter and looked at it a moment, as if 
puzzled. Then he passed it back to Mattocks, saying in a 
perplexed tone: "Take it! I can't read such hieroglyphics." 

Mattocks took the letter and began to read : " Toward the 
west in a subterranean cavern beneath an island whose 
shores are iron-bound " 

"Hold!" cried Van Dyck, jumping to his feet ; and with 
a knowing smile said, "No one ever went to Bar Harbor 
without hearing of Iron Bound Island." 

"Certainly not. You agree with me then, that the island 
mentioned oy E. L. is in Frenchman's Bay?" inquired Nel- 
son. 

"Entirely," replied Van Dyck emphatically. 

"Now, then, let us sum up our facts and write our conclu- 
sion. The letter says that the gold is buried toward the west 
in a subterranean cavern beneath an island whose shores are 
iron-bound, and that it is one of a group of islands lying at the 
foot of many hills in an immense bay. What do we know? 
Frenchman's Bay is alluded to ; Mt. Desert is meant by the 
many hills, and " 

'^Iron J^ound is the island," said Van Dyck, taking the 
words from Nelson's mouth. 

"The description is so admirable, so perfect," contin- 
ued Nelson earnestly, "that I am inclined to believe that 
there is much truth in this letter of E. L., and that the story 
about Captain Kidd's gold has at last a seo^uel in this letter. 

See how well we have been able to \oc^t^ \Xi^ Q,"a.M<i\^^ ^ 

it really turns out that we are Tight, ^yj l^.Vi^^^'^^^^ 

tion, knowing as we all do somethixvc; ^\io\\\. >^^ s^^'^^'^ 
of Frenchman's BayJ*^ 
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All sat meditating for a long time, as if each was studying 
out some plan or idea to offer to the others. Mattocks in 
the meantime carefully folded up the rusty old letter and put 
it back into his pocket. Nelson lighted a fresh cigar, and 
threw one leg carelessly over the end of the table and began 
to look comfortable. Van Dyck was in a deep study. 

" Well boys," at last asked Mattocks, " what do you think 
of the letter ? " 

" Hush ! " said Nelson looking at his friend soberly, 

" Don't speak so loudly ; someone may be listening." 

"What of it?" asked Mattocks. 

"The gold," replied the other seriously. 

" Then you think that " 

"No; I do not think 1 know," replied Nelson fer- 
vently. He continued: "In a cavern beneath Iron Bound 
Island down in Frenchman's Bay is hidden the plunder of 

the old pirate, Kidd. I have faith in this letter. It is 

the earnest confession of a man who fears lest his soul may 
be in danger of eternal damnation. Here is afforded us an 
opportunity to make our individual fortunes. Who knows ! " 

"I am very sorry that I have an engagement to fulfil at 
ten o'clock," said Mattocks, slipping into his overcoat, and 
adjusting his silk hat on the top of his head. "I will meet 
you fellows here again to-morrow evQning, if you say so, at 
sharp nine. Meanwhile you can talk the matter over among 
yourselves and let me know your plans." 

"What does your father say in regard to the letter?" 
asked Van Dyck. 

" He beheves in it implicitly. Once or twice he has men- 
tioned the matter to his friends, but as the cavern can be 
entered only at just such a time, he has never thought se- 
riously of searching for the gold. Good-night, boys ! " 

^^ Bon soir!'*'' returned his friends, as Mattocks left the 
room. 

Van I>jrck and Nelson sat and talked the matter over un- 
^^ nearly midnight, after their friend liad Mt \\i^m. Both 
^^^e verjr enthusiastic over the letter. ^a\d ^eV^ow\ '-'•W 
^ seems reasonable, and I'll wager a t\io\xsai\^ ^o\xw^% oi 
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English gold, that the plunder of Captain Kidd is buried 
somewhere about Iron Bound Island. There is a story afloat 
among the natives of Mt. Desert that Captain Kidd buried 
some of his gold on Iron Bound Island." 

"It must be true," Van Dyck answered presently. 

"In that case there is a fortune awaiting us at that island. 
Why should we let it slip through our Angers?" 

'•Exactly. But I don't like l;he idea of staying in that 
cave fifty years. Let me see," continued Van Dyck con- 
templatively, "I am now twenty-five; — why, I should be 
seventy-five years old ; and still unmarried an old bach- 
elor with a fortune behind me " 

"And all the pretty girls in the country after you," put 
in Xelson jokingly. 

"But," suggested Van Dyck still ruminating, "I suppose 
I could will my money away to some missionary, or benevo- 
lent society; some college, church, female seminary or kin- 
dergarten ? " 

"Hang your benevolent societies!" replied Nelson in a 
provoked manner; "we can give away our money to the 

poor people, those who are too honest to steal, too weak 

to work, and perhaps too proud to beg. Our missionary soci- 
eties have got too much money already to squander for the 
enlightenment of the foreign heathen, as they call it, while 
the poor heathen at home lives in ignorance and dies in 
poverty. Oh, no. Van, don't give it to such institutions for 
they are amply surported already, b}'^ those people who would 
buy their Christianity witTi their hoarded millions, as you and 
I would purchase stock in the Union Pacific Railroad. For 
my part, I should rather see old Kidd's gold lie where it is, 
than to have it dug up for any such uses as you have men- 
tioned. I never could make myself believe that it is all right 
to give dishonest money for such purposes.*' 

"Why, old man! You talk like a real philanthropist," 
said Van Dyck after his friend had finished. "But the 
cave? How could we ever get out? 1 ^^oxvV^ ^<^v ^'?vx<^ v«^ 
spend mv entire life there." ^ 

«.Vo7- 1 " returned the other g\ooTw\\y . ^^^^ \mx«v^^v2i^>^^^ 
JK'eJson added t/ioughtfully : "Wlvsit tTO\\NAe^ ^^ ^"^ 
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the thought as to how we shall get into the cave. I have 
not much fear but I can get out all right, if I can get my 
hands on to old Kidd's gold. In money there is strength, 
and a power that will drive humanity through the solid rock, 
if necessary." 

" But it cannot buy life ? " inquired Yan Dyck seriously. 

"No." 

"Nor purchase a new soul?" he asked again. 

"No." 

" But it can make us all rich ? " he queried in a meaning 
way. 

"Yes." 

" Why should we not seek it then ? " 

"We should," Nelson promptly answered. 

"How?" 

"I don't know." 

" What is your idea ? " 

"I have none." 

When these two young men left the Manhattan Club 
House that night, both were seriously meditating. 

Next night came. 

It was just nine o'clock when Billy Mattocks sauntered 
into the Manhattan Club House with his overcoat thrown 
carelessly over his left arm. He was nattily dressed, wore a 
silk hat which had just received a new polish at the hatters, 
and supported himself by a large gold-headed cane. He 
stopped and had a few moments conversation with some of 
the club members, whom he met in the billiard- room, and 
then hastened to meet his friends in the same little room 
where the trio had sat discussing the letter on the night be- 
fore. The little card-table had been cleared of its usual 

contents, a pack of playing cards and a box of poker 

chips, and had now the appearance of an attorney's writ- 
ing desk. Nelson and Yan Dyck were already there, and 
were prepared to do business. When Mattocks entered the 
y-oom. Van Dyck said: "On time for once." 
^'T am always on time, like one oi "De\T\\oT\\co«>\ai;V^^v\V 
''^«ers/^ replied Mattocks jocosely. 
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"Bravo!'' exclaimed Nelson. "You are just the man we 
want to lead us in our enterprise. Promptness you know is 
the key-note to success." 

" Pray what enterprise do you mean ? '' asked Mattocks ; 
I have heard of notlung of the kind. — Halloo ! what does all 
this mean ? " 

Mattocks had hung up his hat and overcoat, and was stand- 
ing before the little table on which was a bottle of ink, pens 
and a good stock of writing material. "What do you pro- 
pose ?'\ 

" We are going to form a company," said Nelson. 

" Quite the thing nowadays," replied Mattocks, becoming 
interested in the scheme. 

"Yes;" said Nelson continuing. "Van and I have talked 
the matter over and have decided to form a company." 

"What kind of a company?" 

"Well suppose we call it a mining company. I will sug- 
gest the name of ' E and L ' Mining Company, having a cap- 
ital stock of fifty thousand dollars." 

"Excellent!" said Mattocks. "Now, just what is there 
in the wind? In other words, what do you propose?" 
Suspense you know is trying." 

"Did you bring the letter along?" asked Nelson, with an 
eye to business. 

Mattocks replied that he did, and laid it upon the table. 

"You can guess our scheme?" said Nelson looking at 
Mattocks in a matter of fact way. 

"No." 

"We are going to search for Kidd's gold." 

"How.^" inquired Mattocks eagerly. 

"By fonning a joint stock company." 

" That's a capital idea.'' 

"Yes; the idea will call for capital," replied the other in 
jest. 

"Will you Join us?" asked Van Dyck. 

"Certainly," replied the broker's soi\. 

''The die is east," said Nelson, se\7AW^\i\^^^'£^^ ^^^^^^^^ 
and beginning to write. '• Van "DycV ^t\^ wvn^^^''^ ^^^ 
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"have planned this scheme all out, and have got the papers 
all drawn up necessary for forming ourselves into a body 
corporate with powers to carry on secret operations in 
seeking Captain Kidd's plunder beneath Iron Bound 
Island. I have also had a contract drawn up as a tempo- 
rary arrangement, which now only requires our signatures 
to give it the coup de (jrace of a first-class legal instrument." 

" We are going to bind ourselves in the sum of five thou- 
sand dollars each to defray the necessary expenses of the 
expedition, and ask our friends to subscribe for the rest of 
the stock." 

"But I shall have to consider the financial part of this 
proposed expedition," said Mattocks gravely, thinking of the 
costs which an enterprise of this magnitude must incur. 

" Do not fear. The gold is there. Have you heard the 
prediction that has just been made at Washington ? " Nelson 
was enthusiastic, and spoke hastily. 

"No!" promptly returned Mattocks. 

"You are not in it, then," said Van Dyck, indulging in 
the popuhir slang of the day. 

" What is it ? " asked Mattocks. 

"A heavy storm is predicted for the twenty-second of Sej)- 
tember." 

" The line gale ? " 

" The same." 

" What is the date of your letter ? " asked Van Dyck. 

" June, 17 ." Promptly answered Mattocks. 

"And what year was the gold buried?" again asked Van 
Dyck. 

"•'16 ," returned Mattocks. 

" Sixty years before the letter was written ? " 

"Yes." 

"And what year is this?" inquired Van Dj'ck shrewdly. 

"18 ." 

" Now we have it. The letter of E. L. was dated June, 

17 ; just sixty years after Kidd hid his gold. It says 

t/iat the cave can he entered only once in ^iX^ ^'e^\^^ aud 
^i7st be in the night time when the line ga\e i^ ic^^wv^.i^'^ 
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these gales every half century blow with the same velocity. 
In other words, these storms are coincident every fifty years. 
According to the weather statistics these tempests have oc- 
cured regularly in their order, the first one of which we 
have any knowledge, being in the year 16 ." 

"The next one,'' said Nelson, "has just been predicted at 
Washington." 

"Everji:hing seems to be consistent with the letter so 
far." Said Mattocks. 

" The letter is true. This man, E. L. whoever he is, did 
not write it for fun. I tell you it is the confession of a se- 
rious man," said the bold speculator with much vehemence. 

"Shall we enter into the ccntract?'' asked Van Dyck. 

"To search for the crold?"* returned Mattocks inquiringly. 

"Yes."^ 

" I am interested in the scheme," said ]Mattock8. 

" Will you sign the papers ? " asked Nelson. 

"I will!" Mattocks answered firmly. "Give me the pen," 
he added ; and in a strong, full hand Mattocks signed the 
articles of the expedition. 

Nelson and Van Dyck followed suit, as soon as Mattocks 
had finished, and so the great enterprise was planned, and 
the expedition started, whose object was to discover the 
hidden booty of the bold pirate king, the late William Kidd. 

The prediction of the coming storm, which as the 

reader knows was fulfilled, together ^\dth other facts not 

at all inconsistent with the dicta of the letter, had given 
these three enterju-ising young men implicit confidence in 
the statements of E. I.., and strengthened their ho};e of 
achieving wonderful results in the future. 

My name had not been used at the time the scheme was 
laid out; but after ever^-thing had been arranged, and my 
friends had begun to see the indiscreetness of admitting 
strangers into their confidence, and all the arrangements 
had been made, they proposed that I should be not i tied at 
Bar Harbor, whither I had gone a lev? w^^'s^Y^v^'t Vq^C^*^ 
organizution of the 'E anxl L' Mmmg Cow\\m\^n. ^^, 

IVe were all five firm f rieiids, and comvAmow-^ ?vX.\Xv^ ^^^V, 
so that there could be no harm oi eo\\T^e mX^Va^'^^^^^ 
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the secret; and besides, my check for five thousand down, 
and my written ])romise for the remaining five thousand, 
payable, if needed, would strengthen the company financially, 
in what abrupt way I was introduced to the coup de mrfi)i 
designed by my friends, the reader is acquainted sufticiently. 
My love for adventure ; my ambition to win a fortune sud- 
denly, and my imj)licit faith in the stories told me by Mat- 
tocks concerning the burving ground of Captain Kidd's 
plunder, had tempted me beyond expression to throw my- 
self into uncertain speculation ; and with the hope of obtain- 
ing gold, supposed by my adventurous friends to be lying idle 
in subterranean caverns, I felt j)erfectly willing to expose 
myself to the dangers of the expedition. Had I known 
then, as I do now, what perils and adventures I was destined 
to pass through; what suffering, what hardships I was to 
endure, never should I have left my pleasant quarters in the 
St. Sauveur hotel on that eventful night of the twenty-second 
of September: 

"For all the sun sees, or the close earth wombs, 
Or the profound seas hide." 

CHAPTER IV. 

**0, what a sympathy of woe is this, 

As far from help as Limbo is from bliss." 

When T had failed to get an answer from Xelson, I lifted 
him bodily from the boat, and laid him gently on the rocks. 
I placed my hand over his heart and found it was still beat- 
ing. Life was not altogether extinct, and I summoned my 
companions to his side. The blood was p ^m-ing freely from 
a deep cut on the head. Nelson had been stunned by the 
blow, which he had received against the front part of the 
boat, when she had so abruptly stopped. With the assistance 
of my companions, and my brandy flask I succeeded in get- 
ting a little life into my friend, so that after awhile he re- 
eorered sufficiently to talk with us. 
y^ ir/is left behind to administer to t\\e wawXs ol ^^A^^^w^ 
nVj/'/o my coniJ)ani()m wont on ahead to roeowwoxXve. 
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I had said to Xelson after he had regained consciousness : 
"A narrow escape, old fellow." 

" Where are we ? " he asked in a half-dazed mind. 

" On the island," I replied. 

" The wind has gone down, has it not ? " he again asked 
feebly, now sitting up for the first time. 

"Yes." 

" Where are the boys ? " 

"They have just gone ahead to explore this place," said I; 
" are you able to follow me ? " 

Nelson now having stood on his feet, had expressed his 

capability of doing immediate service, and followed me 

whither I knew not. I had stopped the blood from flowing, 
and had bandaged his wound with my silk handkerchief, so 
that with' the exception of a slight headache and a few symp- 
toms of weakness and exhaustion, my friend was quite him- 
self again, though I am compelled to say at this time, that he 
had had a narrow escape, knowing full well as I do concern- 
ing the fatality of the danger to which he had just been ex- 
posed. Fortunately the wound was not of a serious nature. 

With the aid of our lantern. Nelson and myself were able 
to grope our way through the blinding darkness, and to feel 
out a path among the rocks. Nelson being well upon 
his feet, we hastened forward to overtake our friends. Their 
lights had now disappeared behind the rocks, so that we 
could not trace their course. 

The wind did not blow, but the air at times seemed stived 
and impure. The rain had also ceased, but the sea still 
roared or murmured loudly, while now and then a heavy 
peal of thunder would cause the whole earth to tremble. 

Nelson and I walked briskly forward for some little time 
in silence, stepping over rocks and climbing rough and un- 
even ledges, while occasionally we found our feet on sandy 
places or hard clayey bottom with smooth and regular sur- 
face, and as level as a marble floor. The atmosphere axovkw.^ 
us had a strong saline smell, the cavi^e oi >n\v\c)^\ ^t^^n^^j^^^ 
to the dampness of the night and out e\o^e \>\o^vc«vVn "^^^ 
ocean. We had neither of us spoketv,\io\\v ieeXvcv^ ^oxvN^^^ 
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nevertheless, that we should soon overtake the advance 
party. 

Finally, Nelson said to me in a choked tone of voice: 
"Where do you suppose the boys are?" 

"Not very far away," I replied. 

" Suppose you call to them," said my friend. 

Then I called out with a loud voice : " Halloo ! " 

There was a deep, hollow sound, and my own echo an- 
swered me in such an audible wav as to seem like another 
voice calling back to me from the distance. At first, I 
thought it the voice of one of my companions, and I called 
out again. I received the same reply. " Wait for us ! " I 
cried. But this time I perceived that it was only the echo of 
my own voice. .^ 

"Well," said I at last to Nelsoii, "this is a deuced peculiar 
place." 

"Horrid!" returned my friend in a tone of disgust. 

"I wish I was out of it," he continued; "the air here 
makes me sick." 

I held my lantern near my watch and learned to my sur- 
prise, that it was now nearly ^ye o'clock in the morning. I 
began to grow anxious and said to Kelson, "Did you ever see 
such darkness?" , 

"Never in all my life," he replied promptly. "I believe 
that the world is coming to an end;" 

"I think the Day of Judgment h;,i8 come." 

Nelson laughed heartily, and replied: "I hardly believe 
that the Day of Judgment will come in the night." 

I saw the joke. The darkness ' was so dense that it was 
with great difficulty that we. got alo|og, even with the assist- 
ance of our lantern. I was gi-owing uneasy, lest I might not 
again see the daylight, while my friend had now begun to 
complain of exhaustion. I ordered a halt, and the command 
was most willingly executed. 

"It is useless," said T languidly,?" for us to undertake to 
^'nd Mattocks and bis party before \ daylight appears in the 
f^r. T/jejr are probably not far aKvay, \)\\t \t \s too ^-axV Vo 
''^ ^/^e77i among- these rocks and cl^s." 
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"It must soon be daylight;" replied Nelson hopefully. 

And so we sat down and waited for the daylight that 
never came. Both of us were faint and hungry, so that we 
found rest in discussing our situation, and gained strength 
and hope from my brandy flask. Our lunch baskets were 
in our boat, and our full suppl}^ of provisions, which had 
been packed into the other boats, we now believed was in 
the bottom of the sea. 

"Do you think it will ever grow light again ? " asked Nel- 
son faintly. 

" I presume it must sometime," I answered cleverly. 

" There are just two things about it," said the si)eculator ; 
"we must either find our boat, or starve here. Our oil is 
fast burning out, and we shall be left in everlasting dark- 
ness/' 

Nelson suggested that we retm^n to our boat, and I con- 
curred most heartily in the proposition. Our oil was fast 
giving out, and when that should be gone, and our light 
extinguished, we should be left in total darkness, without 
guide, food, or compass. The situation was startling ! Once, 
when Nelson's back was turned, I looked at my watch again, 
and found, to my great surprise, that it wanted only a few 
minutes of eight. For the first time, the truth began to 
dawn upon my mind, 'we icere in a cave ! 

Only one thing must be done. We must find our boat. 

"Have you a compass, Henry?" I asked of Nelson. 

"None," responded my friend in despair. 

"Do you know the way back to the boat?" 

"No." 

"How did we come ? " 

"By a direct course." 

"We must go back," I said; "if you know the way, lead 
on, and I will follow you.** 

Nelson now took the lantern, and started on ahead. I 
followed a short distance behind him. Once I lagged and 
did not keep up with him, but f oHo^e^ t\i<^ ^<^cXi ^v \^\avj^- 
teniy which was now burning dVmJL^. Yx^XJc^ "^c^or^^X^ss^x^ 
him call out to me, and immediateVj \ ^\i"^^'^x^^\^sssi.. 
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"We can go no further," said he. 

" Why ? " I asked with sui-prise. 

" There is nothing but solid rock in front of us, and it is 
very steep, so that we cannot climb over it." 

" It is the side of the island." said I. " We must go round 
it." 

We felt our way along the sides of the cliffs, which rose 

perpendicularly above us, how far, we could not tell 

and moved on to find our boat. The water dripped at times 
upon our heads, and I had once said to Nelson : " It is rain- 



ing aff 
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es we are going to get another shower," he replied. 

The hour was getting late, and I now realized that it must 
be daylight; and as we did not see it, T had made up my 
mind that we were not on the beach, but in some dismal cav- 
ern. I did not tell Nelson so, but only thought it. Perhaps 
we were at that very moment in the cave which we were 
seeking. But those high cliffs ? I was forced to change 
my mind, and believe once more that I was standing under 
the granite walls of Iron Bound Island. And then the dark- 
ness ; I could not account for it. 

I had given up all hope of finding our boats ; and so strange 
and mysterious did everything seem around me, that I be- 
came bewildered, and did not know which way to turn. I 
was truly horrified by the darkness, and by the strange 
images that were on all sides visible in the pale light of our 
lantern. My heart grew sick when I again looked at my 
watch, and saw that it was now ten o'clock. It was day. 

We were cut off at every point from supplies, and hemmed 
in by rocks and blinding darkness. We had nothing to eat 
and no oil with which to replenish our light when it should 
go out. I had a few drops of brandy left in my flask, and I 
divided it with my friend, who was more overcome by fa- 
tigue than myself, on account of the injury he had received 
on this morning. 

2^e]son was in good spirits, however; and in order to keep 
^is courage ap, I bad purposely withheld iromlrnxv \Jcv^ Xxxjl^ 
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I realized, too well, that we were in a most j)erilous situa- 
tion, and unless rescued from this dismal place by some good 
piece of unexpected fortune, we should both perish here 
together. And our companions; they, too, must necessarily 
meet \^ath a like fate. 

We pushed on some little distance further, still clinging 
to the cold, damp sides of the cliffs, when all of a sudden we 
came to an abrupt standstill. 

"It's no use; we can't go ahead any further."' said Nelson 
hopelessly. "There is rock on all si<les of us." 

"Hard stuck," said I cheerfully; "rather a dubious place, 
old boy." 

I took the lantern and held it aloft in order to ascertain, 
if possible, into what manner of place we had drifted, an<i 
my eyes beheld a most wonderful sight. 

Above my head there were fret-work ceilings of stalac- 
tites quaintly fashioned, which gave the canopy the appear- 
ance of an etching, whose every outline was one of transpar- 
ency; and the architecture here would have excelled the 
vivid imagination of even the most poetical mind. It was, 
indeed, a paragon of workmanship of that incompatible art- 
isan, Xature, whose architecture men may admire, but in 
their own creations the excellence of whose production they 
can never attain. 

There were many cellular formations witlun the rock that 
completely barricaded us, all of which were embossed and 
frescoed with limestone concretions; while the interior of 
the whole place, was indeed, exquisitely finished with this 
frosty masonry, and the floor was decorated artistically in 
places with stalagmites, constructed in a variety of shapes, 
some of them bemg formed like curiously wrought pari an 
vases. The stalactite hangings here, though of much small- 
er size than in caves which I have visited in certain islands 
in the Pacific, yet composed a grandeur such as I had never 
seen before. 

"Look here, Xelson!" I cried •, ^iwd tk^ ^\e\A Vi^^t^^ 
npoD the sight in astomshmenl. ,^ 

/ swiwff the lantern aloit once moxe. '•'•^o^ V^^ ^^'^ ^^ 
Jast time/^said I, "for out light \a govivg, oxxX^r 
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Wo botli cast our eves toward tliis woinlorful handiwork 
of suhtcrram'an formation, an<i roluctantlv withdrew from 
the cavo into which wc ha<l acci<icntally walked. 

"This is a novel place,'' said I, when we were hotli out 
again. 

"Novel! A terrible place,'' replied Nelson excitedly. 
"We have been in a cave." 

"Ves; and hv the darkness that prevails, I should judge 
that we are still in one." 

"A pokish hole," Nelson munnured to himself. 

" Do you have any idea where our boat is?" I again asked. 

"Not in the least. I am all turned round," my friend 
replied with a deep sigh of despondency. 

" We must find it," sai<l I, again turning tip the low, flick- 
ering llame which had become well-nigh extinguished. 

Just then my attention was peremptorily calle<l to a low 
gurgling sound among the rocks directly at my left. On 
investigation I found a small stream of cool water bubbling 
up from beneath two ledges. Nelson and I stooped down, 
and <b*ank dee])ly of the fresh water, for we were both thirsty 
and the water refreshed us. The stream wended its way 
over tlu^ loose pebbles th.at lay along its course for some dis- 
tance before becoming submerge<l again beneath the rofks 
to erode its subterranean channel through the soft limestone; 
and by some irresistable impulse or instinct, I followed the 
course of the stream. In spiti' of the (hirkness, and the 
Htrange sights we had seen, I could see that Nelson di<i not 
yet fully realize the fact that we were under the island instead 
of being, as he thought, on the shore. I might have labore<l 
under the same wrongful impression myself had I not been 
informed differently hy my time-pi(^ce. 

Nelson was growing tired and weiik, Jind was suffering 

a Hharp pain in the head. Our oil was on the verge of giving 

out, juid then our light would surely go otit, so th.at we could 

not follow the thread of the stream among the rocks. I 

^eh Huri* that It ws%h flowing toward the oce.an, and if there 

f9ras any opening from thin place, perhapn \)V io\V^V\\\^\\\v^ 

^iiresnj we might he able to fuul it. 
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NcImhi had now Hto|>|KMl an«1 was Icniiiiifr languidly aizainst 
the* Hu\v cif a IniwIdiT. I told liim t«» come aloii^; but ]\v 
iVu\ not oIk*v nu*. I wi*nt l»a<'k tn wImmt ]\v was standing, 
and I found him fant aHl<M*]i witli liis licad airain>«t a r«u>k. I 
laid mv hand heavily upon his sliouider and slionk him. \\v 
awoke. 

"Come!" naid I; "we must hasten, for our li^lit i»* p»injj: 
out/^ 

"I must nleep." answered my friend: a^ain leaninjr ai;ainst 
the rfK'k. 

I knew tliat what he ha<l spoken was to<> true, yet I <pu's- 
tioned tlie advisability of his sleejiin^ ui'on tlie dani]> rork^*. 
Kest. however, of some kind was inevitable; so pullintr nff 
my overeoat, I made him a lK»d upon tlie le<l<res. and lie 
threw himnelf quiekly up<»n it. A moment afterwanls. I left 
him sleeping. 

My o!»jeet now, wa^ to find sonie w<»od with whieb to kin- 
dle a fire, for we were both wet an<l <'hilly : and br-ide^i a 
roaring; wckkI fire would provide us li«:bt. 

My lijfht whieh was my only hojM* wa«- abnut totrn 

out; and thus far my attempt to fin<l wood bad altoL'etlier 
failed. Ah I elimlK'd over a bu^e lM»wlder, I perceive*! that 
in an<»ther m<»nient my liifht would Ik* out t<»rever. The 

Kensation whieh then eame over me the fear that |»os- 

HC'Hsed my heart <*an Iwtter Im- imagined than de»^(•rii^ed. 

Starvati<»n, darkness eternal death I stared me irrinjjy in 

the fare. I was about to ste]> from the roek,upi»n wbicli I 
had lK*en standinjr^ <»nto tlie sand In-low, when ]»enbanre 1 
caught a glimpse of some dark obje<'t a few feet abra*! of 
me, I swun^ my lantern into the air and the livrbt tiasbed 
into the darkness f(>r the last time. It was at that moment 
that I p>t a plain view of the objeet before me. I was not 
mistaken. Still restinj^r on the ro'ck»« where we bad left her, 
T saw our In^at. 
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CHAPTER V. 

"And art thou living, Stephano? 
O Stephano, two Neopolitans 'scaped." 

My light had gone completely out, so that I could not see 
my hand before me. The boat, I knew, could be only a few 

feet away, but in the impenetrable darkness, who could 

have told which way to turn ? 

After a great deal of trouble, both physically and mentally, 
in making headway among the rocks, by chance, I stumbled 
almost headlong into our boat. Where I had been, or what 
course I had taken in getting there, were both equally un- 
known to me. Some good fortune had rightly guided me 
back to the very spot, whence I had that morning departed, 
and T was safe. 

My first thought of course was for the oil, for I knew that 
several bottles of it had been drawn from the tanks and put 
into our boat. It had been left somewhere in the stern, so I 
began to feel about among our dunnage, and succeeded after 
a time in finding two bottles of oil, containing in both about 
two quarts. The rest of it was gone, probably carried away 
by Mattocks and his companions. 

There was only one lunch basket in the boat, but this was 
well filled with food. The advance party had taken the rest. 
I was glad to learn these facts, because I knew that with 
plenty of oil and food, my companions could survive for a 
long time. 

After T had searched the boat thoroughly, I lighted my 
lantern again and succeeded in getting together many neces- 
sary articles, among them certain utensils for cooking, and a 
large quantity of food already cooked. I also found in the 
boat two heavy sleeping blankets, which I at first, intended 
to take to my friend, but Nelson being only a short distance 
away I finally concluded to call him. I knew that he was 
soundly sleeping, nevertheless I would undertake to awaken 
Ann, so I yelled out to him loudly. A \o\ce ^.tv^^^t^*^ tc^^. 
''Come, Nelson, " I said ; " I have iound o\vt \i02L\r 
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"Aye, aye, sir," answered the voice from out of the dark- 
ness. 

I sat down on one of the thwarts of the boat to await the 
arrival of my friend. 

" Can you find the way ? " I asked. 

" Swing your light, pal, so I can see you. I reckon it's 
kinder dark in this vicinity," came the order in a deep, 
gruff voice, that I did not recognize. I stood up and swung 
the lantern as bidden. 

" Is that you Nelson ? " I asked ; now hearing approaching 
footsteps. 

"I reckon not, pal," replied the strange voice. 

" Who are you ? " 

"It's me pal; I am coming." 

Before I could again speak, I was confronted by a strange 
man, but by his clothing I recognized him as being one of 
the sailors of our expedition. 

" Where is Mattocks and the rest of our crew ? " I asked 
of the stranger. 

"Don't know," he answerd laconically. 

The man sat down on the side of the boat, and proceeded 
to light his pipe. 

"Don't know?" I asked again in surprise. 

" I ain't seen nothin' on him," replied the man nonchantly, 
beginning to puff vigorously at his pipe. 

" Who are you, anyhow ? " I asked of the man, who was 
acting so strangely and coolly, notwithstanding our situation. 

"Blest if I know, stranger. My name used to be Jim 
White when I signed articles on shipboard. That's what 
the boys called me up in New York, but it is liable to be some- 
thing else here in these aire parts. Mighty strange place 
this, I reckon, pal." 

I replied that I concurred with his opinion of the place. 

" How did you get here ? " I asked. 

The man took several puffs at his pipe, which he seemed 
very much to enjoy, and eyemg lae cvvtvovsl^ V^ '^sssjSs.^ 
''Afore I answer jour question stTai\^^T.>\^\. xaa ^vs^^*^^ '^^^-^ 
— bow did you get here ? " 
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I replied that I was driven here by the storai of last night. 

" My case zackly, pal. Curious ain't it ? 'Twas a mighty 
big sea that beached us. Ther boys were awful frightened, 
I reckon." 

" What boys ? " I asked eagerly. 

" Our crew. A brave set of men, I reckon, but that sea 
was too much for 'em." 

" What boat did you come in ? " 

"The Dolphin, sure. A finer boat never struggled with 
the sea." 

" You came in one of the provision boats, then ? " I inter- 
rogated. 

"That's it, pal. I reckon you have guessed the truth." 

" Were both boats driven mto this place ? " 

"Ain't seen only one besides this one, here." 

" Where is the Dolphin ? " 

"Over yonder on the rocks. Reckon she'll lay thar a day 
or two by the looks of things." 

" Do you know where we are ? " 

"Reckon I don't, stranger." 

"Well," I replied, "I believe we are in the cave^where 
Captain Kidd buried his gold." 

"Maybe 'tis, and maybe 'taint, you know best stranger," 
replied the man indifferently ; but soon I discovered that the 
stranger was not exactly pleased with the situation. 

" Got any grog 'bout yer, stranger ? " he asked, sailor fash- 
ion. 

I gave him my flask which I had replenished with brandy 
on arriving at the boat, and the man seized it with alacrity. 

"Ah, stranger," said he, after he had drank over half the 
contents of my flask; "'Tis the poison arter all that drives 
away dull care, and makes the bold sailor lad crave for the 
tempests of the ocean. It quiets the winds, stills the waves 
and makes the dangers of the sea less perilous." 

Then the thirsty man tipped the flask, and drank to the 
bottom. 
, ^^-^at it 18 the curse of mankind, Jim.,^'* 1 t^^\\^^^^^<^\^%%- 
^S- the man famiUarly. 
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He passed me the empty flask, and said in his usual cool 
manner: "Maybe 'tis, stranger, and maybe 'taint." 

Being now well warmed up with my brandy, the man who 
had given me his name as Jim White, one of the crew of the 
Dolphin, went on to relate his story. He had had the same 
experience as myself. His boat had been caught by a gigan- 
tic wave and hurled into this unknown place. The sailors, 
with their cockswain, had left their boat to explore the place 
and had left him in the boat to guard the stores. He had 
grown tired of the silence around him, and when his com- 
panions did not return he had strolled away from his boat 
and lost his way. The sailors, he said, had taken but two 
lanterns with them, and no provisions, and he feared they 
would perish unless rescued. His boat was only a short dis- 
tance away, he believed, which was loaded with supplies for 
the expedition, and with useful tackle of all kinds. 

We first searched about among the rocks for wood, which 
we found, and built up a roaring fire. 

While Jim White was preparing some hot coffee, I went 
back to the place where I had left Nelson, and found him 
still sleeping. I awoke him with difficulty, and conducted 
him to our boat. 

Hot coffee, toasted bread, a big blazing fire, and the pres- 
ence of another companion, revived our spirits, which had 
fallen far below zero during the night and morning, and 
made new men of us. We were all three of us greatly fa- 
tigued and needed rest. 

After we had eaten most ravenously of the lunch which 
Jim White had carefully prepared for us, we discussed the 
situation among ourselves, and decided to get some sleep 
first, and then after refreshing our wearied bodies adequately, 
to start out to rescue our companions, who were lost and 
wandering somewhere among the rocks. 

The unexpected appearance of White had strengthened 
my belief that every member of the expedition, except those 
who had been knocked overboard, wexe^w^ ^'sv\^^'t<^'^«5f^^^- 
wbere in this great cave. That ^e \va.^ ^ \i^^w ^•is.%v\«v^^^^ 
by the same mysterious power >j«f a^ ixxW^ cow^x\x^^^>^"5 ^ 
statements made by Jim White. 
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I was now fully prepared to believe implicitly in the con- 
tents of the letter which was behind all our trouble, and 
that somewhere hereabouts was buried the plunder of Cap- 
tain Kidd. 

But where ? It could be buried in a thousand and one dif- 
ferent places, and no man could ascertain its resting place. 

"There are many roads to fortune," I thought; "all of 
them equally interminable and uncertain." If we could 
only once get our expedition together we might perhaps be 
able to hit upon some definite plan by which to explore the 
cave, and find the path which leads to the hidden treasure. 

But the company was divided, and each had now become 
a search party for the rescue of their companions, so that all 
were now wandering promiscuously about through perils of 
greater or lesser magnitude, like so many sheep that had 
lost their master, and knew not which way to turn. 

Nelson, White and myself made up one party. We were 
now perfectly satisfied that we had been swept into a cave 
under the island, and must try to make the best of our situ- 
ation. 

As our fire blazed up at times we could see by the light 
which shone, the roof of the cavern. There was quite a 
good supply of drift-wood among the rocks, but mostly wet 
and soggy, so that it became necessary to saturate it well with 
kerosene oil before lighting it. It was now three o'clock in 
the afternoon, and when I revealed this fact to Jim White he 
grew timid. 

We had now found the Dolphin only a short distance 
away, and had been able with the use of our torches to es- 
tablish a line of communication between the two boats, so 
that by brisk work we succeeded by six o'clock in getting 
all of our supplies stored together in one common camp 
near our fire. 

With what canvas there was in the two boats we pitched 
a small tent over our boat, and prepared comfortable quart- 
ers lor the night. It was now our plan to eat our supper, 
refresh our homes by sleep and then try to T^^cue o\xt Itv^tA^. 
^t seven o'clock we all retired ior the msjcvt, wcv^Vw ^I^nn 
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moments I heard my companions soundly sleeping. After 
awhile I fell asleep myself, but was soon awakened by some- 
one calling in a distressed tone of voice outside. I half 
arose from my stony pillow, and listened attentively. It was 
the voice of one in trouble. I did not awake my comrades, 
but got up and peered out across our camp fire into the dark- 
ness. I was about to answer the call, when at that moment, 
a man pale and haggard emerged from the darkness, and 
fell exhausted before the fire. I seized our lantern, which 
had been left burning, and hastened from the tent. I raised 
the man up and looked into his face. 

" For God sake ! " I cried in a startled voice; and stag- 
gered backward into the tent. 

The man was Tommy Scott our cockswain, who had been 
knocked overboard on the previous morning, and whom I 
had supposed at that moment was lying in the bottom of the 
sea a dead man ! 

CHAPTER VI. 

"O brother, speak with possibilities, 

And do not break into these deep extremes." 

Morning at last came, after a tragic night; but we saw 
not its dawn. It was ten o'clock by my watch when I turned 
out, and called my companions. All had slept soundly, and 
awoke much refreshed and recruited, in minds as well as bod- 
ies. Our party now included four persons. The almost phe- 
nomenal appearance of Scott, the cockswain, after we had 
all given him up for lost and dead, had added strength to 
our camp, and brought hope to our hearts, for we now felt 
quite certain that every member of our expedition was living, 
and wandering about in the cave. 

A fire was soon kindled, a lunch prepared, and arrange- 
ments made for the start. It was our purpose to find our 
friends. 

By the aid of a small pocket coTi\^^^^^^\\x<ti\i^<i^'^"^>^^^ 
one of the boats, we were able to §Vva^e ^orafe ^<i^\vAfc ^^^^^ 
though none of us knew wTaitViev ^^^^ v:^t^ ^ov\v«a,\ '^^^ 
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keeping our beaiings adequately correct, we hoped to be 
able to return to our boats, if necessary. 

'' The cave cannot be a very long one ;" said Nelson who 
had been meditating. "Iron Bound Island you know could 
be easily traversed and retraversed in less than a day. It is 
not a very large island." 

"Very true;" I replied; "but the cave may extend a great 
distance under the sea. Who knows ? Perhaps we have 
been swept into a subterranean cavern greater than Mam- 
mouth even." 

Xelson was evidently dissatisfied with our situation. 

" Do you know what the letter says about the cave ? " he 
asked. 

"Yes." 

"In particular," persisted the speculator," it states that 
the gold is not buried in the main cave; but it mentions a 
certain passage-way, leading from the cave to the spot where 
the gold lies buried. This, I judge, to be the main cave al- 
luded to by E. L. in his letter. 

"Possibly you may be correct about that," I replied; "yet 
there is another possibility of this place mentioned by E. L. 

being a cave itself, perhaps a part of this one. No man 

can tell what an innumerable amount of passages and caves 
may exist here under the sea. Have you not heard strange 
stories told by the natives of Mt. Desert concerning the im- 
measurable depth of the water in certain parts of French- 
man's Bay ? I have often heard it said, that people have 
frequently been drowned in the harbor, and no traces of 
their bodies could ever afterwards be found. Who knows 
but that they, too, have been washed into some such place 
as this, and perished here by exposure and extreme hunger ? 
This is indeed a wonderful mystery." 

Xelson shuddered. 

" But then," said he ; "why should we fear ? The thought 

might seem alarming to him who had been cast here by acci- 

dent; hut we are here for gold, and we must find it. You 

^^Tg-Atened me so badly, that I quite iorgot t\ie oV^N^e^oX c>l 

^ffr ooming. Foolish fancy I Do not taW ^w^ev^^AXAoxA^ 
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possibilities or groundless rumors to me, my friend, for : 'All 
18 well that ends well, ' don't you know ? " 

"Nonsense!" said I, aggravated by my friend's remarks ; 
"we must find our friends, gold afterwards." 

Nelson laughed sardonically. 

" Gold is the prime factor in this expedition," he replied 
earnestly. 

"Human life," said I, "is more precious than all your 
gold, aye, very fine gold, or precious stones. Our friends 
are probably in danger, and it devolves upon us to rescue 
them. I would not sacrifice the life of the meanest man in 
our expedition for all the gold that was ever taken on board 
of Captain Kidd's ship." 

Nelson disliked my brief, though scathing retort, but said 
nothing. 

I could see by his conduct and his words that my friend 
was not quite himself. It seemed to me that his mind for 
the love of gold, was fast becoming petnfied against the 
sympathy which ordinarily comes to the heart when human- 
ity is in danger. His mind appeared to be inexplicably 
bound up in and fastened most tenaciously to the prime 
object of the expedition; and he entertained only side 
thoughts for the safety of his companions. 

His love for gold, and total disregard for the relief of men 
whose lives were in peril, made his condition startling, and 
fretted me exceedingly. To find the hidden treasures of 
Captain Kidd was the one thought which kept his mind con- 
stantly occupied; and it predominated over all others, even 
over those which might have been favorable to suffering 
humanity. Gold was his Utopia. 

We were now moving at a rapid rate through the dark 
bosom of the cave. Our camp was in the rear by nearly an 
hour, and we had not yet come to the end of the cave. The 
darkness was indescribable. Jim White, the sailor, began 
to lose heart, and begged of us to return. Nelson was in 
the lead, and pushed on. Scott aud \ivNf^^\i 'sscAw^^nSc^'^. ^'^V^ 
thought of being in a huge eaNeY\\.,i\oTG.Nq\^Oft.*v^^"i^/^'^'^^ 
to be no escape, overcame the mm^ oi \}sv^^i^^ ^-jsj^^^ ^«^^^ 
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White was an easy victim to superstition, and like many 
men of liis kind it formed the invhicible barrier which kept 
him constantly behind in the race for a higher intelligence 
of worldly things. In his oj)inion we had all l>een hurled 
into Hades, ana were now only marching foward to certain 
death and destruction. The thought terrified him in the 
darkness. If he could only see the light of the bright world 
above him once more! But no; he was doomed to dwell 
forever in the dark abodes of the wicked. The thought 
liaunted him. It grew on him as we j)roceeded. It was 
really sad, indeed, for one of greater wisdom and courage 
than White to contemplate what the end of this once "bold 
man of the sea" might be, who was now laboring under 
such a drejidful delusion. In the world above, he had ever 
borne in his bosom a heart of iron, and nerves of steel. He 
h«ad braved the fiercest storms that ever raged, and rode on 
seas of moxmtains without having experienced that sensation 
which men call fear. Among the crews of the shii)s in which 
he had sailed he liad gained by heroic action the reputation 
of being the boldest of the brjive. 

In this nether world to which he had come, he was a dif- 
ferent man. In the darkness and uncertainty that now en- 
veloped him, his heart grew timid; and he quailed before 
the thought of death which he now felt certain awaited him 
ahead. Physically, Jim White the rollicking, fearless sailor, 
was a brave man. Morally he was a /Coward, for he feared 
the end. 

He did not care to go on, yet he was equally afraid to re- 
main behhid, so he unwillingly followed us, and became a 
burden to our party. White was but a man in disguise. 
He had become a cliild once more ; or in other words the 
lion had become metamorj)hosed to the lamb. The vein of 
careless indifference, and coolness of manner which the ob- 
servant reader has hitherto noticed running tlu'ough the 
character of this man had at last l)een traced to its end, even 
amid the blinding darknesH of a subterranean cavern. 
«^/z7 WJiite was now mute and silent o\\ ^*cv>\\\\V v>\ ^v^-w, 
>- /^^ ^orJd might not believe tlie tYa\\v».ioYTw^\:\o\\ nn\<\A\ 
^^ suddenly taken place in WAute, vo^A\Aqs ^^^^^ v 
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truth there are many things unknown to mortal man. We 
who do know, can well believe. 

Tommy Scott, our cockswain, was a brave boy, and pos- 
sessed a most 8>'Tnpathetic nature. To me he seemed more 
hke one lately arisen from the dead. Certain strange and un- 
natural events, through which he had passed diirinff the 
last forty-eight hours, had made a courageous man or him, 
for he now believed himself impervious, as it were, to all 
dangers whether in the heaven above, or in the earth be- 
neath, or in the water under the earth. 

Several times within the day Scott had reprimanded 
White for his cowardice which had much the same effect on 
the sailor^s mind, as one might imagine that certain stimulants 
■ would have on the nerves of some sick patient. The bitter 
reproof that he received from liis companions acted like a 
tonic upon his drooping spirits, and dispelled in part the 
clouds of timidity that clouded his mind; for there is no 
man so cowardly who cannot be made temporarily brave 
again by bemg accused of his weakness. 

About noon we were obliged to halt. We had arrived at 
the extreme end of the cave. Directly in front of us were 
what appeared to be huge cliffs ; but these columns of gran- 
ite stood vis-a-vis like immense pilasters suj)porting a heavy 
pediment with its cornice and frieze, re«mbling the facade 
of some old Grecian edifice. Beneath were large and uneven 
ledges, rising one above the other like granite steps ascending 
to the vestibule, which natural causes had so uniquely 
wrought in the solid rock a few feet above the level of the 
cave. All were much fatigued by the journey of the morn- 
ing, and here our party rested. 

Xelson was the fii'st to speak after we had halted at this 
strange place. He was sitting on one of the ledges near 
the entrance of the arcade with his back resting against one 
of the granite j)linths behind him. Sfiid he, in a suggestive 
mood : " If it were not for the knowledge which I already 
possess concerning this placQ,! eoxsXi^ ^-^ xxsn.^'^xssl^sjj?^^ 
reclining beneath the waWs oi ^ome ^\^Qvaxv >^^^^^« ^^ 
knows but what this \s the euUmce oi \X\^ >^?c^^'^^^-^'^> 
leads to the hiddcMi treasures ot\\\e ^w^V^i Vvw^^ • 
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" A strange place," said I in answer to my friend's con- 
jeture ; " but onr friends, Mattocks and Van Dyck, where can 
they be at this time?" 

Nelson replied in his usual matter of fact way. Said he : 
"I would not be much surprised to learn that they have 
struck the right passage, and are now feasting themseves on 
the long buried plunder of Captain Kidd, while we are losing 
valuable time here beneath these granite domes. Come ! let 
us away." 

Perhaps my friend was right in his last speech, yet I could 
not make myself believe that Van Dyck and Mattocks would 
desert their friends for the sake of the possession of Captain 
Kidd's gold. The thought was not flattering to say the 
least. I ventured the opinion that our companions had 
entered some interminable passage-way communicating with 
the main cave, and had now become so intricately wound up 
in the mysteries of the place, that they were probably unable 
to find their way back to the cave. 

There was a passage-way in front of us, leading I knew 
not where. I took one of the torches and reconnoitred, 
while my companions were resting their weary bodies. I 
discovered along the side of the cavern many other chambers, 
or passages with facades similar in appearance to the first, 
though of much smaller dimensions; and these timnels I no- 
ticed on investigation led in different directions. Many of 
these entrances stood quite near together which gave that 
part of the cave an appearance of a colonnade. There seemed 
to be innumerable passages leading from the cave. 

I went back and reported this fact to my companions, and 

it confused them exceedingly, especially Nelson. I did not 

dare to conjecture as to the length of these passages, nor as 

to what place each might lead. I was myself puzzled. I 

conferred with the enthusiastic speculator about them. Said 

I : " Here are a great many passages, like the one mentioned 

by E. L. in his letter, leading from this place. Only one 

oMp possibly lead to the gold, if there is any such thing in 

existence here. Now which path is the T\g\vt oi\e*> ^ ^ 

^^not follow them all at oncef' 
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My friend at first could not reply. He was meditating; 
and for a long time he sat with his head resting on his hand 
as if in profound study. When he did not answer me I said 
again : " There are many paths here, but only one can lead 
to the fortune." 

Nelson was aroused, and gazing at me he spoke earnestly ; 
. "we must take the first one. If we do not find the place, 
we can return, and try the next and so on until we have 
succeeded." 

" But," I answered thoughtfully, " there are an innumerable 
number of these passages, and to trace them all would in- 
volve the work of a life-time. Who knows?" Again the 
speculator was puzzled. 

" 'Tis a lottery," he finally said ; " we must try to find the 
gold, and if the fates are against us we lose. Fair fortune 
must certainly favor the brave. This passage-way cannot 
be so very long. I propose that we try it." 

I walked into the corridor a short distance. All was dark- 
ness inside. The floor was composed of slate rock, smooth 
and level like a marble surface. The entrance to this pas- 
sage, like many of the others, was that of a square, but there 
were several of them that were oval shape, having the ap- 
pearance of enormous ovens naturally formed in the rock, 
like the natural ovens which are found at Mt. Desert. 

We lighted our torches, and entered the passage. Jim 
White trembled violently with fear, and it was with dif- 
ficulty that any of us were encouraged by the prospect 
ahead. Nelson, however, was confident. 

White could hardly keep right side up, on account of the 
lubricous surface of the rocks under his feet. He did not com- 
plain, but followed us. I could see that his heart was not in 
his work. He cared nothing for the success of the expedition, 
nothing for gold, and had but little thought for the safety of 
his lost companions. He was an excellent sample of selfish 
mankind; a good representative of thoughtless humanity. 
His sole consideration seemed to b^ iox XJcsfc ^^^^x^a, '^ ^xks. 
White from Hades. Jim liad a eo\v^cvQi\\e,^^^vc>»^N<^^^^^ ^^^ 
violent gnawings were a HOWTce oi \?co\^^ '^'^ ^^^^^ ^^ 
ander-ground world in w\vic\i \ve -w^^ ^o-« ^n^^sx>^^^- 
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** A man may be wrooked as is a ship," says Victor Hugo. 
*K\»ns<'ienoe is an anchor. Terrible it is, but true, that like 
the anchor, conscience may be carried away." 

Not so, however, with the uncouth Jim White. In all the 
storms and tem})ests, which he had braved during his life, 

he had never been so unfortunate as to have his anchor 

conscienci* carried away. It was still with him, and he 

carried it about in the darkness of the nether world, like 
one who groans under a heavy burden. 

( >ur com}>ass indicated that we were following a north- 
westerly course. .Vlready we had traveled for nearly an 
liour, and there were no indications yet visible anywhere of 
the )>assage terminating. I imagined it to be an endless 
road. This tunneh through which we were passing was 
alwnit ten feet wide and perhaps as many feet high. The 
air was very close and impure, so that at times respiration 
was dii!icult. 

Hitherto the bottom part of the tunnel had been perfectly 
level, but now we began to descend, and our path became 
rough and j^ebbly, and wound dizzily in and out among huge 
rocks and misshapen ledges. Our compass became very un- 
steady, being due no dom)t to the strong magnetic properties 
of the atmosphere within the passage, and in one moment we 
would find ourselves travelling south, and the next moment 
due north. Finally the little needle nlayed havoc with it- 
self, and whirled around and about, oackward and foward, 
with restless motion, so that we were confused, and knew 
not which way we were travelling. Then we came to a 
straiglit path again, leading us through a deep fine sand, so 
that we sank down into it to our knees, making locomotion 
a thing almost imj>ossible. From tliis place we unexpect- 
edly emerged from the darkness into a broad opening, which 
was circular in form, and contained huge ledges, brolcen and 
uneven, rising up from the center of the cavity one after 
another, giving the place the appearance of a Roman ampi- 
tlioatre. A dim, imie light, something like the moonlight, 
Jn/ide ever^'tbing wside perfectly vi8U>\e, so \\vw\. \f^ ^^x^ 
'«/<? to dispense with our torches. The air Yv^re ^«i^ ^wt^., 
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and a cool breeze continually swept through the place com- 
ing from the apertures and crevices among the rocks. Over 
our heads was a canopy studdied with myria<l8 of sparkling 
crystals, which twinkled and shone like diamonds, giving it 
the appearance of an asterism in a golden sky. These 
crystalline formations were of many beautiful colors, like 
the rainbow, and emitted a radiancy that light e<l up the 
whole cavern. 

Our sudden entree into the light created great joy among 
the entire party. My companions were delighted. Nelson 
was certain that this was the place alluded to by E. L. in 
the letter. When he beheld the light, and looked around 
him, he crie<l: "Eureka I" He was quite jubilant, and left 
me ^nthout consultation. I saw him descend the rocks, 
and soon he disappeared from our sight. Jim White l)e- 
lieved that we had at last emerged from the cave into day- 
light, and uttered a cry of delight, and exclaimed: "Thank 
God, for our deliverance I " 

Alas, for poor White! there were yet untold adventures 
in store for him before emerging from the darkness into 
which he ha<l been cast. It was wonderful to notice how 
soon he became simple Jim White again after coming into 
the light. His courage was restored to him for the while, 
and for the first time for several hours he pulled his pipe 
out and began to smoke vigorously. Jim was at last saved, 
^in his o\ni mind. 

I saw Scott, our noble cockswain, looking upon the sight 
in strange bedazzlement. There was a grave mystery about 
the place which neither of us could understand. Below us, 
at some distance, I saw Xelson exploring among the rocks. 
He was looking for gold. 

Once Scott said to me : "This is really a strange place, 
sir. I should be pleased to hear you express an opinion 
concerning it." 

" Those crystals," I replied, " have dazed my mind. I am, 
indeed, mystified. I must couHvdftt." 

^Could vou not conjectwre*^'^'^ \ie \>eT«vsXfe^. 
''Possibfy I might,'' said 1 c^iut^m^X^Vv?^-^ ^ 
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"What do you think?" he asked. 

"I judge this cave to be a j)art of the passage-way, through 
which we liave been passing, though rather more elij)tical 
and expanded than any i)art we have yet seen. It is also 
deej>er." 

Perhai)8 my explanation of the situation did not seem 
over plausible, yet it was the very l>est that I could then 
offer. 

"What is your opinion. White?" I asked of the sailor, 
who was now enjoying his pipe only a short distance away. 

"Maybe 'tis, and maybe 'taint. I reckon you know best, 
pal." 

His voice sounded more familiar to me. It was so natural, 
so much like Jim White of old. 

Scott and I discussed the situation between ourselves for 
some little time, until finally our attention was suddenly 
called to White. He had put up his pipe, and was now 
in the deep slough of despond. He had at last come to his 
senses, and had discovered the nature of the j)lace which 
surrounded him. He seemed more teriified than ever. The 
light which he saw without the sun and a blue sky, fright- 
ened him even more than the darkness had done. He 
could not account for the strange phenomenon. That we 
had at last arnved in Hades he was now more than certain. 
He knew it, and told us so candidly. White was naturally 
a very garrulous man, but at present "mum" was the word 
with him. He followed us and said but little. Below us 
we saw Nelson at work among the rocks. 

"What can he be doing?" asked Scott. 

"Digging for Captain Kidd's gold, I guess." 

"I am afraid he will not find it here," replied the cock- 
swain. 

"He has gone crazy on the subject, a monomaniac." 

said I. 

" Yes ; a money maniac," returned Scott facetiously. 
I coiiHulted my watch, and saw that it was now just three 
jy clock in the afternoon. We descended t\\e Yoeks, ?cv\vV 's'^oow 
^^^^ ^ ^^^e place where Kelson was at work. Avvwc^wV\y 
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he did not take any notice of us. He turned and looked up 
at us once and then renewed his hunt for gold \^dth great 
assiduity. 

I spoke to him. He looked up quickly, for my voice 
seemed to startle him. 

" Behold ! " said he pointing me to an opening in the rocks 
a short distance away from where he was standing. 

"What is it?" I asked. 

"Do you not see?" 

My friend was now pointing us to what appeared to be 
human foot-prints. They were numerous, and occupied con- 
siderable space in the vicinity where we were all standing. 

" The gold is buried here, said the speculator almost sav- 
agely. 

"Why do you think so?" 

"Do you not see the foot-marks of Captain Kidd's sailors? 
No other body of men would dare come to a place like this." 

"Pooh! men do not enter such places in their bare feet. 
I see no evidence of shoe leather here." I answered. 

"Sailors do not wear shoes in the summer season," said 
my friend; "they often go barefooted on ship-board." 

"What say you to that, Jim?" I asked of the sailor who 
stood timidly by. "Is Mr. Nelson's statement true or not?" 

Jim was as laconic as usual, and was too brief in his re- 
plies for one to draw much information from him. 

"Maybe 'tis, and maybe 'taint," he answered in his usual 
way. " I reckon sailors do not allers wear their shoes." 

"Is that the usual practice?" I snapped out at him im- 
patiently. 

"Maybe 'tis, and maybe 'taint, pal. I reckon you know 
as much 'bout that as I do," he again replied. 

"Waal paal, I rickon I dooo," I returned mockingly. I 
was perplexed, for his answers aggravated me. I tried to 
bring White's mind into reasoning with our own, but had 
failed to get anything of much value out of him. At any 
rate the sailor had concurred mtki '^<5\^qv^'^^s>^\ssv^^ 
Bailor^s often go barefooted m Wie «»\«!Cca!kgx.»^V'i^v cn^v ^i^«^- 
board, especially foreign saWoT^. TYie^^e -^^^x^\sn2c«:^ ^^ "^^"^ 
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tracks among the rocks, that resembled human foot-prints. 
Some of them looked strange. Besides these foot-prints, I 
found on investigation, those tracks which resembled the hu- 
man hand. I called Nelson's attention to this remarkable 
circumstance, and he was ready with an explanation. Said 
he : " These designing men crawled into this place upon all 
fours, for fear of being discovered, not knowing exactly to 
what place they had come." 

"But," said I, '-these tracks are imprinted in the solid 
rock." 

"The clay has since become petrified. These tracks have 
been here tor nearly two centuries," replied Xelson know- 
ingly. 

" Yes ; two thousand years, dear boy ! " I returned. 

It was my belief then, as it is now, that these tracks to 
which my attention had been called by Nelson, and which 
had helped delude his excitable mind, in his great anxiety to 
find the hidden treasures for which the world has long sought, 
were the surviving evidence of animal life that once existed 
in other ages, since they resembled most strongly the tracks 
of certain species of quadruped reptiles, like the dinosaurs of 
the Triassic, or the Jurassic time. Some of them had the 
shape of the human hand, with the thumb and finger per- 
fectly formed, while the others resembled in all respects the 
human foot. 

Of course we conjectured concerning them, and what is 
most natural, we all entertained different opinions. Scott, 
however, said nothing at all about these tracks. Everything 
here puzzled him completely. Jim White, thought these 
strange looking tracks were those of the devils that inhabited 
that region, and he shrank away from them in horror. His 
opinion, I must confess, was as plausible as any under the 
circumstances. Not even the most skilled cosmographer 
could have expressed a satisfactory opinion, without the clos- 
est application to his science. 

^^ These tracks,^'' said I to Nelson, "are probably a thou- 
sBnd years older than Captain Kidd." 

^e did not take my statement for tTut\i. 1\. ^?v.^\v\^ qs^vcl- 
'^ ^^-3^ these were the tracks of Captain ^\M'^ «»?c^ot^, ^Vq» 
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had stolen into this place during the night time, and hidden 
their gold; and that, in this cavern whose light was almost 
brilliant by the crystal stars above, we should be able to find 
untold wealth. 

"Somewhere hereabouts," said he, "is the buried plunder 
of the old pirate." 

Scott and I urged him to give up his hunt for gold for the 
present, and explore the cave with us. He wouldn't listen 
to us, but began to dig and pry up the loose rocks with a 
small pick which he had brought along with him. 

After he had refused to come with us for the second time, 
we walked away and left him digging among the rocks. 

CHAPTER VII. 

" Thou sufferedst men to ride over our heads; we went through 
lire and water, and thou broughtest us out into a wealthy place." 

It was not long before Nelson became fatigued by his 
work, and gave up his fruitless search for the gold, which he 
had vainly thought was buried there beneath the strange 
tracks at the bottom of Crystal Cave. It was five o'clock in 
the afternoon when he appeared to us up the cliff. We had 
climbed to the top of the rocks ascending to the roof of the 
cave, so that we could almost touch with our hands the 
beautiful canopy of sparkUng crystals over our heads. 

Our lunch baskets being well-filled, we concluded to pre- 
pare supper, and camp down here for the night. Scott and 
I began to look about the cave for wood with which to 
kindle a fire, but not even so much as a chip could we find. 
The place seemed destitute of wood. We searched the cave 
high and low for fuel, and were returning to our companions 
empty handed, when I heard Scott who was a short distance 
ahead of me, exclaim: "Another passage!" We went in 
and examined the place. Sure enough, there was a dark 
passage-way leading from the cavern, the walls of which 
were somewhat higher than our headft iveax tXv^ ^YAx^s^s^fe^Vso^ 
further on inside^ the roof became gr^wsiJ^^ \sv'^<«^ 7s»5^ x^ 
clined. The width of the pass ^a^ \roL\» a ^^^ "^^^"^^ "^^'^ 
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floor was composed of smooth, flat rocks, and covered in 
places with finely ground shells. The darkness here was not 
so dense, as in the other passage-ways, and within, the 
chamber was not damp. The temperatm*e of the air was ex- 
tremely warm, but not hot; and through the place there 
seemed to be a draught of dry, sultry air, though not suffocat- 
ing. Scott and I went into the passage a short distance, and 
then returned to our companions, both of whom we found 
soundly sleeping. 

We did not awaken them, but ate our lunch, and turned 
in for the night to dream of a fairer and brighter country be- 
yond Crystal Cave. I did not awake until late the next day. 
When 1 opened my eyes and looked about, I saw Nelson 
and Scott eating their breakfast on the rocks a short distance 
away. Jim White was still sleeping. When Nelson saw 
me approach the sleeper, he said, " Wake him up ! " 

"Oh, no ;" I replied, "let the poor fellow sleep. Perhaps 
his rest will do him good. He will awake soon much re- 
freshed, with his appetite sharpened for adventure, as well 
as for his breakfast." 

After I had eaten a small lunch, consisting chiefly of dry 
bread and cold beef, I said to Nelson: "This is a barren 
country. I am sure we could not live long here. Our food 
will soon be giving out, and then we shall be unable to re- 
plenish our baskets." 

" Why can we not live ? " he asked. 

"Well," said I, "because in the first place, there is no 
wood here." 

"But can we not burn coal?" 

"Coal! where?" I asked in surprise. 

" There is plenty of it here," returned the speculator. " If 
there was any possible way to get it from this place, I should 
most certainly suggest some plan for mining it." 

"And how do you know this?" I asked. 

" WhUe digging among the rocks last night I discovered a 
Jsrg-e quantity of it I can hardly explain the reason for its 
ejristence here, I should as quickly look Iot ^o?i\ ^V ^^ 
^ortA Bole. " 
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"As to look for gold here," said I jokingly. 

" No ! as to look for coal here," said the speculator indig- 
nantly. 

" The fact is easily enough explained," said I. 

"How?" 

"In the same way that I should account for the existence 
of the tracks." 

"And how is that, pray?" 

" Well, you seem to think it very strange, perhaps, exceed- 
ingly strange, because jou have discovered coal in this 
region. Why, not coal at the North? Have you never 
given any attention to your geology?" 

"My geology!" my friend answered me, laughing. "No; 
I never possessed such a book." 

" There is where you have been unfortunate. Every man 
ought to know something, at least, about the composition of 
the world in which he lives. Now, about the coal. I have 
heard one eminent writer explain the existence of coal even 
at the poles, like this : ' In the carboniferous period accord- 
ing to a well-known theory, the volume of the sun was such 
that the difference in temperature between the equator and 
poles was inappreciable. Immense forests covered the 
northern regions long before the existence of man, when 
our planet was subject to the prolonged influence of heat 
and humidity. These forests have been converted into coal 
beds by the weather, water, waraith, according to certain 
chemical changes, and to the process of coal formation.' Is 
not this explanation a reasonable one?" 

" The theory, at least, explains the non-existence of wood 
here. It has probably all been converted into coal," replied 
Nelson. 

"Very likely," said I. 

" But," put in Scott, " ]Mr. Sanborn and I have made even 
a greater discovery than yourself." 

Nelson sprang to his feet; he was all attention. 

"Gold?" he inquired eagerly. 

Scott and I laughed heartily, smce \\ie ^ex^ V^^'^v. v::>\%xv^5ccs% 
^oM In such an isolated and baxreiv ^\^ee «$,e^xcv^^ v^^^^^' 
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dicrous, if not altogether absurd. Probably there had been 
no time since leaving Bar Harbor when I valued my stock 
in the "E and L" Mining Company at so low a figure as on 
this morning in Crystal Cave. The gold for which we were 
searching in the bowels of the earth, I believed now to be a 
nonenity. 

Nelson looked provoked. 

"No^ not gold," I had said to him, "but something much 
better ; a way of escape from this place." 

It was now Nelson's turn to laugh, and he improved the 
opportunity in a most sardonic manner. 

"Where?" he inquired indifferently. 

"Only a short distance away," I replied. 

"It may be the path we are looking for, who knows?" 

"Possibly," I answered. 

" Show me the path ! " 

"Shall we away?" 

" At once," he answered promptly ; and throwing his pack 
on his back, he started forward. 

"But, wait!" T shouted, "you cannot find the passage 
alone." 

"Very well;" said the impatient speculator, "but make 
haste, for I do believe that you fellows move slower than do 
the mills of the gods when grinding out men's fortunes." 

It is not difficult for the observant reader to gather from 
his conduct and deportment thus far, a very accurate knowl- 
edge of the character of Henry Nelson. He was a young 
man having a very nervous temperament, and excitable by 
nature ; and possessed a mind, though sound in many things, 
yet could be easily influenced by the proper causes. When 
the story of Captain Kidd's gold was first told to him, and 
the letter of E. L. shown him by his friends. Mattocks and 
Van Dyck, his whole soul he had surrendered to the project 
concocted by them for the purpose of its discovery, lie, 
like Van Dyck, saw millions m it, and a sure road, swamped 
out for him through the dense forest of human destiny, lead- 
^y^jr unto fortune and fame. But, a\as\ Wonv wv^w^^^^ "^^^ 
^/j/?^ 'twixt the cup and the Up. 
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There is only one path after all, that leads unto fortune, 
but few are thev who find it. 

In a world oi grave doubt, uncertainty and wild specula- 
tions ; and in a world where riches constitute the one grand 
object of human existence, the sensative, and undesigning 
mind, is too often made pliant by the finesse and shrewdness 
of the unscrupulous adventurer, who would most willingly 
sacrifice the happiness and prosperity of his fellow creatures 
for the hope of gaining a small quantity of gold. But in spite 
of all things else to the contrary, there is one great truth 
that the world, though to its sorrow, must not fail to recog- 
nize, and that is, that all the sordid wealth and vast accumu- 
lations of millionares, cannot buy the salvation of a single 
man, nor the redemption of a lost soul. Here gold is power- 
less. In truth, there are many things even of a wordly kind, 
for which no gold can be substituted. 

"Can gold calm passion, or make reason thine? 
Can we dig peace or wisdom from the mine? 
Wisdom to gold prefer; for 'tis much less 
To make our fortune than our happiness.'' 

While the indefatigable Nelson was waiting for us, Jim 
White was awakened from his heavy slumbers in a most 
startling manner. I had called to him several times to wake 
up, but he did not move, or show any signs of life, save by 
Ins loud breathing. At last I became impatient, and taking 
my big Colt's revolver from my pack, I held it close to his 
ear and fired. The reader can well imagine the effect. The 
report was made three-fold louder on account of the accous- 
tic properties of the cave. 

White came to his feet in an instant, and looked wildly 
About; while the report of my revolver still rang loudly in 
his ears. lie was told to take the joke good naturedly, and 
to prepare himself for a day's march through the unknown 
country. He dil both; he could not very well do otherwise. 
We ' - - - 

but 
of 
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and he most stubbornly refused to follow us into the 
darkness. Finally he yielded to our request, through our 
threats to move on and leave him behind to become food for 
the devils into whose habitations we had evidently wandered. 

The warm air, together with the darkness, caused him to 
anticipate queer things. He had a notion constantly in his 
mind, that we were walking into the hot furnaces of the 
wicked. But he feared the devil more. 

While Scott and myself were wasting valuable time on 
Jim White, Xelson with his torch, well-trinmied and burn- 
ing, was pushing forward far in advance of us. 

This cavernous gallery, or tunnel into which we had en- 
tered was differently constructed from the one through 
which we had travelled the day previous. In that passage 
our voices sounded loud and distinct, and the air was so vi- 
bratory inside that even the faintest whisper was audible at 
the distance of forty feet or more. But, here, we became 
exceedingly frightened, when our efforts to converse with 
each other failed us entirely. We became suddenly speech- 
less or deaf, I could not tell which, exactly. By the light of 
our torches we could see the passage gradually widen, as we 
proceeded ; and the darkness grew less dense. The atmos- 
phere in some places was cool, but more generally extremely 
warm, nearly unto suffocation. 

While we were still advancing we saw light ahead which 
told us that we had nearly reached the end of our road. 
Perhaps it was the final end. None could tell. None dared 
to conjecture. The light was not the color of daylight, nor 
like that we had seen in Crystal Cave, but much redder; 
and every now and then it was darkened by passing clouds 
of smoke. As we advanced toward the light our speech 
gradually came back to us, so that we were able to discuss 
our situation. While we were just wondering, if the laby- 
rinth would ever end, we suddenly stepped into an immense 
opening. The place was wonderfully deep. It was like a 
An^e chasm, and in the bottom of this great underground 
cavity, burned the fires — perhaps oi Satau \i\m^^i. 
T^e place was of a circular shape, aw^ ^amx^^ ^xnXSx^n 
^^oinid it was a balcony formed oi une^exv Yock^ ^tv^i V\^x 
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cliffs, jutting out from the sides of the cave, several feet 
above the fires that constantly burned in the bottom. There 
was a gallery extending around the cave, so that we were 
able to pass about the place on either side, and watch the 
fires burn, and hiss beneath us. The rocks below appeared 
to be all on fire ; and gasses and subterranean vapors passed 
across the abyss. These were the clouds we had seen. 

Where we stood the air seemed deliciously cool, mi- 

rahile dictu. It was at times hot : then exceedingly brac- 
ing. Overhead there was nothing save darkness to be seen. 

On the opposite side of the chasm I saw Nelson standing 
upon a tremendously high bowlder, that projected outward, 
looking down into tne fire beneath. Jim White had at first 
been pale with fright, but when he saw no movement being 
made by visible hands to cast him into the fire his fear van- 
ished. In the anticipation of danger a man is often made 
to act the coward, while in the realization of it the same 
man becomes brave, and often acquits himseH like a true- 
born hero. Jim White became brave once more. I left 
Scott and White to amuse themselves in the best way they 
could and went round on the other side to meet Nelson, 
whom I found sitting on a high bowlder, fearlessly looking 
down into the fire, and coolly contemplating the cause of the 
fires. I said to him jovially : "Well, old man, what do you 
think of this place? Do you suppose that we have been 
doomed to fast on fires?" 

Nelson looked at me, and with a forced smile said: "I 
cannot endure the thought of being thrown hilter-skilter in- 
to this place." 

"No, I answered with a shudder. 

"How are we to escape from this conflagration?" asked 
Nelson. 

"I don't know," said I; "I suppose we can go out by the 
same road we came in. Jim White thinks that these are 
the everlasting fires of the wicked." 

" I am not so sure that he is nvistakev\ " x^^\\^^^<^^'5i^« 

''Do you not know what this p\aeft V^V' \ «^^^^^ ■^'^^^^^ 
that my friend was growing tiimA. 
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"I do not," replied he i)romi)tly. 

"Well, tliis," Kaid 1, "is a volcano." 

"]*shaw!" replied Nelson in doubt. "But after all per- 
liaps you are ri^ht. If it is a volcano, it is certain that its 
fires liave never yet seen daylight." 

"No," I answered, "there are many such. Do you not 
know," I continued, "that there are volcanoes under the 
earth whose iires burn only for a time, and then gradually 
die away. Volcanic tiros often become extinct after awhile. 

"You would say, then," inquired the sj)eculator earnestly, 
"that this is a volcano whose tires are cooling gradually 
away?" 

" Ves." 

"You arc always on deck with your science," said Nelson. 

"A good guide book," I answered, "in such a place as 
this." 

"But supposing those fires continue to burn?" asked 
Nelson. 

"All volcanoes," said 1, "do not burst throuch the earth. 
There are often slight eruptions inside caused by the pres- 
sure of the heated vapors and gasses which accumulate. 
Those internal erui)tions oause sometimes only slight shocks 
like our earthquakes. In years to come, i{ this fire here 
continues to burn, the pressure of the gasses we see here 
may some day cause an oruj)tion on the toj) of Green Moun- 
tain like that of Vesuvius." 

I had now begun to work on the imagination of my 
friend. He was fast becoming interested in my geology. 

"And the town of Bar Harbor," said he inquiringly, "a 
thousand years lience may be buried as deeply as was rom- 
peii or Herculaneum? I have often heard it said by peoj)le 
who have been abroad that the resemblence of Frenchman's 
]iay to the Bay of Naples is very striking." 

"The fire is burning downward," said I. "The rocks be- 
neath are probably combustible or igneous rocks." 

^^ Wo must try to pet out of this place," suggested Nelson. 
^^ } 'ok *' 

'' ^Vondev what there is ])oyon(A?'^ \\o \\\c\\\\vc^. 
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" We must find out," sjiid I. " We have evidently gone 
wrong." 

"Whv?" 

" We have not found the gold." 

" I hope you are not discouraged," lie asked. 

"Yes.^' 

"But I am sure there is gold here in some of these 
caves," returned the speculator. 

" We have gained nothing so far by this bold adventure." 

" But the letter must be true." 

" I am worried about our friends," said I, " lest they may 
not be faring as well as ourselves." 

"Oh, they are all right," replied Nelson carelessly. 

"But we must fin a them, said I, "we can do nothing 
here alone. We should find our friends, and then try to dis- 
cover the gold. A company can do nothing while its mem- 
bers are scattered about over the whole kingdom, each one 
doing a sejiarate business. We are trying to find our 
friends, while they are endeavoring no aoubt, to find us. 
Disunited, the objects of our corporation can never be ac- 
complished. In union, vou know, there is strength." 

" lou are right," cried Nelson, "we must unite our forces. 
Let us now try to escape from this fiery furnace, and trust 
in Providence for the rest." 

I signalled to Scott and White to move on around the 
cave, and to meet Nelson and myself at the lower end. 
Here we found a deep cut leading downward from the fiery 
cavern — a gorge like that between two mountains, — and 
we descended into a place that resembled a green valley, 
well-filled with a luxuriant vegetation. This, indeed, was 
a wealthy country. The vallev was extremely arbores- 
cent, and tall ferns grew among the dense shrubbery. Huge 
trees, resembling Lepidodendrons, towered above the infe- 
rior growth, or stood in groves shading the vegetation l)e- 
neath with their wide-spreading branches. The sides of the 
vallev were craggy; and lavg^, \)\>\fc^ tc>^^ Y^"^^^^*^ '^^^^^ 
wan f in /^//ices. ^ 

Around the edges, the ftVirwWVvotv w^v^^"^^^ >^'^^'^lui^T'' 
noons. The bottom of t\\e va\\e>|' vf^^ ^^^. ^'^^ ^N^««^Vi^ 
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in the vvutvr whh viHible, thmui^li the open forcHt, what ap- 
peared to he a Hinall hody of water, whose Hurface wan 
Hniooth and clear hh <;ryMtaI. The trees were extremely 
foIiaeeouH at the top, and their trunkH wen* larjije and grew 
to th<i height of many feet. VVhat a wonderful phiee! Ev- 
erything about seemed <lelieiouHly fresh an<l verdant; and 

it wan really a feast to our eyes to view this Hubt<»rra- 

nean garden, which to me was like an oasis in thedeHc*rt, 

after having seen nothing for the past two <lays, except cold, 
barren ledges and rocks. 

A damp mist, or subterranean vapor swept through the 
valley, which kent the jilace wonderfully verdant an<l moist, 
and the waters tliat dripned at times from al)ove, prcvente<l 
suffocation possible to the vegetable life within. The va- 
pors were iirobably cause<l by the fires we had seen alwive; 
and the air that crept in through the (M*acks aixl oreviceH 
swept through the valley. 

Our pathway into the valley grew very vertiginouH, wind- 
ing in and out from Indiind high cliffs and bowlders, until it 
finally tenninated in the dense shrubbery before* us. 

"A subterranean vale!" I crie<!. 

"Thank God!" cried Nelson with delight, **we have at 
last come to a land flowing with milk and honey." 

All unloosened our heavy packs, and threw them heavily 
. upon the ground. 

(IIAI'TEK VIII. 

*'Aloiitf with me: I'll hvv wliat liolc Is lu*re, 
And wliat he is that now is leaiicd into it. 
Say, who art thou that latelv (JHlst di'scrnd 
Into this Kii))iiiK hollow of tlu* earth V 

•*A (tiiani) shot!" crie<l Scott. 

"Be quick! my revolver!" 

I commanded White to bring me my reliable six shooter. 
//e ofHiyod pronijptly, 
^ In n/fother iiiMtnnt my weapon H\>oVe vavQw w. Va\v\.,>^w'v 
cfJie. There wan a HlifiUi rustle amowv^ vW U^vm^ «cv\ \}tv^ 
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animal at which I had fired seainpcred away, quickly betak- 
ing himself from our Might. 

"You over-Hhot him," Kai<l Scott, after the Hinoke had 
cleared away. 

"What's the rumpuw?" inquired Nelnon, who had not 
seen the animal. 

" A deer ! " I replied excitedly. 

"Bah! What nonnenHc! There is no deer here." 

"I certainly did hcc Home animal," I perHiHted. 

"Yck; Mr. Sanborn in right. I waw the animal myself," 
said Scott. 

The animal, at which I had fired, looked about the size of 
a young deer, having a skin of a light greyish color. He 
was apparently feeding among the shrubbery, when I first 
saw him. Its instincts were evidently very acute, and its 
agility startled me, when I saw him leap into the shrubl>ery, 
at the report of my revolver. It was a grand shot, as Scott 
ha^l said^ and I was surprised to find that I had missed the 
animal^ which was standing only a few feet away. I was 
exceedingly excited, and mv hand was unsteady, since the 
sight of an animal here under the earth was a thing (|uite 
unexpected. I thought the animal a deer, and in my anxi- 
ety to capture some fresh meat for my party, I had after all 
missed my mark. 

"An optical delusion," said Nelson. 

"Oh, no," said I, "it was surely an animal of some kind." 

"If that is so," said Xelson, "we can expect to see most 
anything here." 

"Why not? These sudden transitions and strange sights 
y>ewilder me. But I do not like to undertake to refute or 
disl>elieve my own eyesight. An animal here certainly does 
cap the climax of everything we have yet beheld. I never 
beiore dreamt of the existence of such a place as this." 

"Jiut," said Nelson cynically, "I woula rather see the an- 
imal than to hear yim talk about it." 

" You may have a chance t<» try y^mx i^>*J^\ \\c\xV>^\\\'^^v»^^^ 
j^et/' I replied; and then \ louXAwwvi^ ^\^\\\\\v^\\v^^^\x^^^ 
^berc in a valley an f renh and aY\>oYVi^cvi\\v ^>^ ^\\^^^^^^^^^^ ^^ 
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exists in nature belonging to the world above us. Here 
about us are trees, shrubbery, water and all that goes to sus- 
tain animal life. Why, then, should it be strange if an ani- 
mal or two should be lurking in these jungles?" 

"Jiut, how did it get in here?" asked the speculator. 

"Oh, T don't know. IIow did we get in here?" I re- 
plied, evading the question of my fiiend. 

Nelson laughed when he saw that I could not explain. 

" I am waiting to hear your reason for the existence of 
this place," he added. 

"Natural forces," I replied. 

" Absurd ! " returned the speculator. 

"This is what one might call Iffst/a luiturd-, 

" Very good," replied my friend. "Go on ! " 

"We know that the place does exist, so I presume there 
must be a cause for its existence," said I. 

"And still you are right," put in Nelson. 

"My reason," I continued, "may seem absurd concerning 
the existence of this strange i)lace, yet since you have asked 
me for my opinion I will express it. 

" Well, do," urged my friend. 

"I believe," said 1, "that at some time during the changes 
which have taken place in the fomiation of the earth's sur- 
face, that this j)lace lias been enclosed in such a peculiar and 
phenomenal way, as to have been left undisturbed by other 
forces in the form and condition that we now find it. 

"Good! good!" shouted Nelson, apj)lauding my theory. 
"Ihit tell us how it is kept so fresh and verdant. 

Said I : " The mists or vapors are emitted from the crev- 
ices in the rocks on the sides of the valley, being created no 
doubt by the subterranean forces which are at play here. 
The steam i)robably is derived from the action of the fire 
above here upon the subterranean waters that exist near by. 
The water, too, is constantly dripping through the earth over 
our heads, all of which things tend to keep the vegetation 
/a a healthy condition. Of course such places do not often 
exist, ^et we can explain its possibilitieft "p^icV^^^. k%^\w\ 
V"J^ IS a freak of nature.^^ 
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" Capital ! " cried my friends. 

"You are indeed a philosopher of cosmological repute," 
said Nelson jokingly. 

" Thank you," said I doffing my hat. 

"But you have not yet explained all," persisted my friend. 

"I will do so presently, then," I replied. 

" Tell us how all this vegetable life came here in the be- 
ginning. Where did it first originate?" he asked. 

"The most difficult to answer of all your questions, thus 
far," said I. "But do you remember what I told you con- 
cerning the origin of coal in this region?" 

"More geology, I suppose," said Nelson. 

"Yes; I told you about the vegetable life that existed in 
the so-called carboniferous penod. I reply, then, that every 
tree and bush that we see here, bears every likeness to the 
vegetation of that period. This spot which, T say, was once 
visible to no other intelligent eye save of God himself, has 
been shut in here, and by natural forces has been kept in a • 
thriving condition." 

"But how can vegetation flourish without the aid of the 
sun ? How do you account for the animal life here?" asked 
Nelson. 

" Hush ! I see the animal," said I, raising my revolver. 

A short distance away, I saw the same animal, or another 
of like kind, feeding among the tall ferns. He was about 
the size of a fawn, with a long and slender body. He had a 
long neck, a small head that he bore erect, giving him rather 
a distinguished mien. 

"A young deer," said the speculator. "Take deliberate 
aim!" 

I did as Nelson requested and then pulled the tngger. A 
sharp clicking of iron and steel followed, but no report was 
audible. The cartridge did not explode. 

" A bucket of water ! " shouted Nelson. The animal dis- 
appeared. 

"I am more puzzled than ever " md'5J^^VsiCi\s.\ftJ«cw5L\s^ 
volver from his pack, " but li l\ieY^ \^ ^ ^o^i^^'vJ^iJ^ '^^^'^^^s^- 
ing fresh meat for supper, 1 m\\ ^^^ ^\v?.\. ^^^^^; "^ ^^^n^s^ 
or two may have upon these uixnV>\e cx^^Xwx^^^^ 
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We Stacked our packs, and crept on through the dense 
shrubbery in hot pursuit of the game which we had seen. 
Our mouths fairly watered for fresh meat, and the anticipa- 
tion of tasting it before we slept was really a pleasant one. 
It encouraged us exceedingly. 

The light of the sun did not penetrate or warm this under- 
ground garden, yet there seemed to be no darkness here, 
since ever^i;hing in the valley was visible to om* eyes. The 
mvsterv I have never yet been able to fathom. It was cer- 
tainly a wonderful place. 

The shrubbery, through which we were obliged to pass, we 
found most dense, so that we could only make slow progress. 
In places the land was high and diy, but more frequently 
wet and swampy. In the clearings we found the animals, 
such as I have discribed, feeding on the vegetable life about 
them. They were wonderfully sh}^ and to get a shot at one 
of them was anything but an easy task. Their senses of 
« hearinsc or smell seemed remarkablv acute, so that it was 
impossible to shoot one of them. 

So far we had fired several shots, and had been unsuccess- 
ful in our attempts to bring the animal down. His agility 
was much greater than the deer. In form and color he re- 
sembled it. 

"We had better give up our chase," said Xelson finally 
becoming fatigued." It is useless to try to shoot such 
weasels.' 

" I never saw such a shy animal," I replied. " They can 
dodge our bullets A\dth the same ease and agility, that you 
and I could dodge a balloon." 

"What are they?" asked my friend. 

" I am sure I don't know," said I, " I know the animal ex- 
ists, hence he is." 

" Would you class liim among animals of the carbonifer- 
ous period? ' asked Xelson curiously. 

"1 miess not." 

^nVhcre did he come from, then?" 
^^ lie must have been swei)t in \iere \\\l^ ow^^^x^'s^^ K 
•ep/y rerj' unsatisfactory to both myse\i a\\^^<A%o\\. ^^\ ^^ 
^^ Trj's/i to trouble the question oi his exisl^wee?' 
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"I had barely finished speaking when again rang out my 
friend's revolver clear and loud, and once more I saw the 
animal quickly disappear behind a large fern tree. 

How damp and wet was ever^^thing about us. We were 
passing through what appeared to be a swamp of some lit- 
tle magnitude. Then we came to ascending ground, dry 
and with a hard bottom. Nelson was ahead and I was some 
little distance in advance of Scott and White, when I heard 
my friend speak to me in a low tone. 

"Don't make any noise I" he ordered. 

I stopped and motioned to Scott and White to halt. 
Then I heard Xelson fire and the report of his " Smith and 
Wesson " was instantaneously followed by a loud, piercing 
cry, like that of some animal in distress. I peered through 
the shrubbery, and in a small opening or clearing I beheld 
several of the animals. Nelson stood reloading his revolver. 
I went forward and asked: "Did you kill him?" 

" I must have hit one of them,'^ said he, " for did you not 
hear tliat pitiful cry?" 

" Terrible ! " I replied, 

" Trv a shot ! " said the speculator. 

I raised my revolver, and taking good aim at the largest 
animal, I blazed away. The smoke lifted slowly from before 
my eyes, and to my great surprise the animals were still 
feeding, and seemed not a bit afraid. Again I fired, but 
with the same luck as before. I could not hit them, notwith- 
standing the fact that I had always borne a high reputation 
for my marksmanship among skilled shooters. I was about 
to fire again when directly m range I saw a man with both 
arms uplifted standing in the center of the little flock. 

"Hold!" cried Nelson in a startled voice, "don't fire!" 

" A man ! " I exclaimed in surprise. 

"Sure enough!" said Nelson, "this place is inhabited." 

The man soon uttered a cry similar to that we had a mo- 
ment before heard, and which we all supposed had been 
uttered by a wounded animal. 

At first, we thought the man m\g\i\,\i^o\i^^'^ <5»\^^ ^^^rsss^- 
ioi25,afl(? ire aJl hastened forward to ^\xeT^ ^^ ^^'^ ^v^ssJ^^casJ^ 
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But we soon learned our mistake, for here we beheld 
an individual shape such as none of us had ever seen or 
heard of before. Such a hideous face ! Such an inhuman 
expn^ssion ! Such a savat^e mouth and head I 

His eyes were lanje autl piercing and rolled about in their 
sockets with almost restless motion. He was a fnghtful 
looking object. 

He stood looking at us in breathless amazement, or 
with fear in his heart, we could not tell which, nor did we 
care to conjecture, for his savage countenance frightened 

U8. 

The animals still stoinl feeding near by, nor did they at- 
ten\j>t to run away like the others that we had seen pre- 
viously. Occasionally they lifted their pointed noses from 
the vxri>und, and liH>ked at us as strangely as did their master. 

liie man was jilx^ut four feet high, and very thickset, 
with a n>und, fulK rinl face; wore a shaggv beard, and griz- 
«ly hair. He was terriHcally Iww-leggecl and was rather 
shabbily divssiHl in a suit of skins taken probablv from the 
aninuils that inhabiteii the valley. He wore nothing on his 
head, and his feet and ankles were absolutely bare." He re- 
sembKnl in his mien the Esipiimau, and was equally savage 
in his habits. His gentility was not of the highest order. 

I appri>acheii the man who stiHvi a few feet away looking 
at us so wildly, and a^r^in he uttereii a cry like ttie others 
which we had heani. I s[H>ke to him, advancing toward him 
with my revolver in my hand.- 

** Who are you?** I askeii in a trembling tone of voice. 

The man gazed at me strangely, and only grunted at first, 
but when my ci>m[v:mions drew near, he answered me in a 
languaire that none of us understood. Then he spoke in 
plain tnglish that none of us faileil to comprehend. 

** White men, wluMU^e vvmest thou^r** he askeii. 

** From the bright world alK>ve/* I promptly answered. 

The man oinnuHl his savage jaws, and lamrheii sardonically. 
-77/cw rt^Iiost mo falst^Fy, stranget, "there is no such 
»rir>r/f/. JV,'irs ,iij>> rho sun went v>\\x^ tixv\ >m^ tv^s^t ^cs<afe 
'^t'^e, " soj'd tJie man. 
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"When did you come here?" I asked, wondering what 
the man could mean. 

He pointed me to some rocks near by, and said ; " I was 
here before these ! " 

"Surprising!" I exclaimed. 

"' What an abominable liar, he is ! " Xelson ejaculated. 

"' Absurd, man I you cannot be a thousand years old," I 
said to him. 

"Yes," he answered, presently. 

"Impossible!" said I; "the average life of man is only 
about sixty years, while but few men ever live to be a hun- 
dred." 

Again the man laughed strangely. 

" But I am immortal ! " he replied calmly. 

"Certainly, thou art a prodigy," I repfied doubtfully to 
this mysterious being. 

"All things are immortal here. Xothing ever dies in 
this valley." 

"What strange place is this?" asked Nelson, anxiously. 

"The valley of Immortal Life," promptly answered the 
man. 

"And are you alone here?"! asked. 

The man did not reply. 

"What is there beyond?" I questioned. 

"Death!" rephed the man with a shudder. 

"And these animals, what are they?" 

Again the man, for some reason known only to himself, 
did not answer me. 

"Can they not be captured?" I persisted. 

"Not by mortal hands." 

"And (to you eat them?" 

" Never." 

"How do you live here?" asked Nelson. 

" Come with me, strangers, and I will show you my house- 
hold." 

The mysterious being for the ^t«1, \,VHifc «a\Rfc ^<i\aSi^^ass^ 
hinif moved from his tracks in ^^c\i\i^ \yaA^j5^\X^^N^ss\fc>a^i^ 
standings and started off along a w?^txo>n ^^\>o. ^«>ss.^^^' 
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through the shrubbery. He did not exactly walk, but rather 
' waddled along, and often stopped to get his ^nnd, for he could 
go only a short distance without being obliged to rest. He 
could talk good English, but his voice was squeaky, so that 
he squealed rather than talked. 

He had beckoned to us to come along; and with strange 
and doubtful hearts we followed closely behind him. 

CHAPTER IX. 

"I long to hear the story of your life, 
Which must take the ear strangely." 

We soon came to a small cave in the rocks, and here 
dwelt our mysterious host. In the center of his house, was 
a small table uniquely built of rocks and reeds, while in one 
comer was a fire-place, around which was piled up a consid- 
erable quantity of cut wood. The floor of the hut was 
strewn with dry ferns, and the sides were lavishly draped 
with branches of trees that grew in the valley. There was 
inside a pleasant odor, and I noticed that some kind of frank- 
incense was kept constantly burning about the room. 

We entered in silence, and was told by our strange host 
to be seated. We sat down, and looked inquiringly to one 
another, while our host left us. Presently he returned, car- 
rying in his hand a string of some kind oi fish, and building 
up a roaring fire, he began to prepare our lunch. All sat 
looking on curiously, and watched in wonder our host, who 
moved about the hut like one who is sole master of his own 
household. The odor of the frying-pan was, indeed, most 
delicious to our nostrils for we were all hungry, it now be- 
ing five o'clock in the afternoon, and we had eaten scarcely 
anything, since the previous morning in Crystal Cave. 

The table being bountifully spread we were invited most 
cordially to move up, and in a few minutes, were eating 
ravenously of the food, like hungry wolves maddened by 
t^e chase. Fried fish, and some kind oi iTm\.^\iaN\xv^ \5^^ 
appearance and taste of beech-nuts corn^o^^^ \>^^ %\>.Y^^x, 
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These lish varied in size like brook trout, but were very 
hearty, since none of us were able to eat a whole one, not- 
withstanding the immensity of our appetites; not even Jim 
White, whose appetite was measured only by the amount of 
food sat before him, could eat only half a one about six 
inches in length. 

After supper we again became seated about the hut, and 
were each given a pipe, filled with some kind of a narcotic 
or drug, having the appearance of finely cut hemlock bark. 
We were requested to enjoy an after tea smoke. We all did 
as told, and for my part I began to feel that we were being 
most royally entertained. 

After I had lighted my pipe and had drawn a few whiffs 
I began suddenly to feel drowsy, and as I smoked on thought- 
lessly, I noticed my companions, one by one, falling into a 
deep, lazy sleep. The next moment all things in the hut be- 
gan to grow extremely small, and my host who sat smoking 
and grinning simultaneouly, directly in front of me began to 
grow in my sight smaller and smaller, until at last he became 
only a molecule of humanity, and finally dwindled away into 
nothingness. All became darkness, so that I was not able to 
see anything in the room. I was asleep. 

About an hour afterwards I was awakened by my host, 
who told me to sit up. He stood before me smiling savagely, 
and his thick red lips were drawn apart in such a way as 
to expose his large ugly teeth. My companions were still 
sleeping. I was still in a drowse. The man left me for a 
moment, and brought forth an earthen flagon, and pouring 
some kind of liquor into a little vessel made of bark, he bade 
me drink. The liquor had the color of wine, and had a 
most delicious taste. After I had quaffed the liquor, the 
stupor left me, and I became slightly exhilarated. 

" Come with me ! " commanded my host, advancing toward 
the door. 

I followed him. He led me along a narrow path, and 
finally we came to a small field enclo^^dXs^ ^Vor^ "^Vwv^^'^Si^^ 
I saw some kind of cattle feeding wv\Km. ^V^-j "k^^^"^^^ 
to be cows at first, but very mueYv e.m^iXXet^^^^^^^'^^ "^^ 
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horns nor tails. Their bodies were long and their legs short. 
I had never imagined the existence of such a peculiar species 
of animal. Not being interested in agricultural pursuits I 
did not even conjecture in my mind as to what kind of ani- 
mals these might be. 

"This is my farm," said the man; '•! have lived here 
many years." 

"When did you come here?" I asked. 

"I came in here just a thousand years ago, two nights 
ago," answered my host. 

" And can you not get out of this place ? " 

The man smiled and said : " I have no desire to leave this 
place." 

In the field which we had entered were small gi*oves of 
conifers from which the man had gathered his fruit such as 
we had eaten for our supper. I saw some more of the ani- 
mals such as we had hunted on that day, and they seemed 
very tame. 

" These are my pets," said the man. 

"What kind of animals are these?" I asked. 

" I don't know," said he. 

"Perhaps they are Xiphodon gracile?" I conjectured. 

" I don't know," promptly answered my host. " I found 
them here." 

"Do you never eat them?" 

"Never." 

I was shown about many curious places, containing many 
useful things for the everlasting existence of man in the sub- 
terranean world, and was told by my host that the liquor 
which I had just drank had a tendency to renew life, and 
that by constant use of it, a man could five here forever. I 
was indeed, surprised at this astounding fact. 

Said my host: '•! have lived here for many centuiies, 
after having already passed the mortal limit in the upper 
world." 

" How do you reckon the time here with no time-piece, 
and without the sun's risings and settings to guide you?" T 
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" By my sleep," said he. 

"How?" 

" When I sleep," said the man, " I know that it is night in 
the outer world, and when I have slept three hundred and 
sixty-five times, I realize that I have completed a whole 
year." 

"But," said I, "you have not yet told me from whence you 
came. Where did you live before you came into this place ? " 

"I was cast into this place from out of a ship," said the 
man promptly. "Do not ask me again!" he added fiercely. 

"Why?^' 

"Do not connect me with the outer world. I had forgot- 
ten all many years ago, and was living here in happiness by 
myself." 

When the man had spoken he stood staring at me in a 
wild way, and began to tremble nervously, and approaching 
me asked, "Why are you here?" 

"For gold," I replied timidly. 

"Ah, ah!" the man laughed scornfully. 

"Gold?" he hissed, "didst thou sayst gold?" 

" Yea, gold," I replied, " my friends and I have been wan- 
dering many days in the cave." ' 

"And the ffirl?" 

"The girl! I cried. "To whom do you refer?" 

I did not comprehend the meaning of the man's words. 

Girl? Surely, there was no girl here to my knowledge. 
"Who can be the feminine one of our party?" I asked my- 
self. I thought my host was joking me. 

"Didst she come here for gold, too?" he asked with a 
savage grin. 

" Your words surprise me," I answered. " I know not 
what you mean." 

The strange man approached me, and whispered in my 
ear: ^^ Did you never hnoio a girl Inj the name of Kate 
Reddingt07i?''' 

^^Kate Reddington .'" I stammered hoarsely, "what do you 
know of Kate Reddinorton? You who have been here a 
thousand years. She was dvoww^d owV^ ?)k, l*^^ ^^'»x:^ 'iij^^ 
She 18 dead," 
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The man withdrew from me a short distance, but eyed me 
suspiciously. Said he gravely : 

" I asked you, if you knew a girl by that name. You seem 
agitated, stranger." 

"Yes, I knew such a girl. I am surprised, however, to 
hear you call her by name." 

" She was your affiance ! " said this mysterious being. 

" Who are you, man ? speak ! " I cried excitedly. 

" 'Tis better that you do not know," he replied coolly. 

"Why?" 

" You must leave here," said the man, whose ugly counte- 
nance grew still more ugly to look upon, at the mention of 
worldly things. 

I was growing frightened of the strange man, and was 
about to give up my interview and leave him, when he said 
to me : " There is danger ahead." 

"For whom?" I qmckly asked. 

" For all who search for the gold of the world's greatest 
pirate. Captain Kidd!" 

" What strange being art thou ? And do you know con- 
cerning the gold of Captain Kidd?" I asked almost breath- 
less with astonishment. 

" I know," said he, " many more things than I wish I did." 

"And is it buried here?" I asked. 

My mind had now been shrewdly turned toward the hope 
of things pertaining to our enterprise. I had begun to be- 
lieve that at last I had found a man who could unlock for 
me the secret vaults that contained the hidden treasures. 
He knew all things, and very likely he knew the path that 
led to wealth untold. 

The man only grunted in reply. 

"Did you say that the gold is here?" I repeated my 
question. 

My host shook his head. 

^^li yon know about all things here below the earth, surely 
you can tell me the way to tbe hidden Uea.«.\Lrea." 

''A. very long road, a long toad, s^Uaxv^^T^'' x^^^^ \k?5 

^ost In a manner that discouraged me. 
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"To what place?" I asked. 

" To wealth. But how short is the way, when once trav- 
elled." 

"Why do you not tell me?" I gasped. 

" It is best that I should not tell you. Here beneath the 
sward of the bright world above, 1 am enjoying an eternal 
existence, but if I should go so far as to explain those things 
to which I have already alluded, I would be speculating in 
worldly matters, and might soon rue the day that you and I 
ever met. I am doomed here to immortal bliss, though ap- 
parently I am but a wild, savage man for mortal eyes to 
least upon." 

Neither of us spoke for sometime, but stood vis a vis in 
breathless silence. At last my host spoke ; and I was even 
more surprised than at any previous time to bear the man 
say : " I am really sorry for you Rudolph Sanborn." 

I started and looked at the man in strange wonder. 

"Why?" I stammered inquiringly. 

"Have you no other thought, said he in a reproving 
spirit, "higher or nobler than that which you now entertain 
for gold. But yesterday your thoughts were all for the 
safety of your lost friends. What has so changed you ? " 

"Ah, yes, my friends. I had forgotten them in the 

excitement of the hour," I said much embaiTassed. 

"And Kate Reddington?" queried my host mysteriously. 

" Why do you speak of her who is dead?" "Ah, poor 
Kate ! " I mourned. " But what can you know of this girl ?" 

My host laughed scornfully, and evaded the question. 
Said he : " Your friends are in danger ; and I am surprised 
to see you tany here in idle conversation while they are be- 
seeching your assistance." 

"Let us go back to my companions," 1 said anxiously. 

" Surely, you will accept my hospitality until the morning. 
You are in need of rest. 

" I will go back and consult my friends," I replied, moving 
nei-vously up the path that led to tVie \iw\». 
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" Who do you suppose that old fossil is, and where in the 
world did he come irom ? He is a prodigy indeed ! Won- 
der if he is carboniferous or tertiary ? " 

It was Nelson who asked the question so very difficult for 
any of us to answer; and he eyed me in a teasing way. 

" He is the toughest specimen to look upon that I have 
ever met," said Scott. 

" He is a ginteel customer I reckon," put in Jim White, 
"but I wouldn't be much surprised to leani that he is old 
Bill Kidd himself, — the very identical individual that we 
have been looking for." 

When White had finished his harangue, I was about to 
express an opinion concerning our host, when the latter en- 
tered the room where we were all seated, and commenced 
preparing our breakfast. It was now morning, and we had 
planned to leave this place that day. There was a mystery 
about everything, and a suspense here too hard for mortals 
to endure. We ate our fish and nuts as on the night before, 
and were again offered the pipes, but we all refused to do any 
more smoking at the expense of our genial host. Our re- 
fusal to smoke with him irritated him greatly, and he threat- 
ened to turn us from his doors, and commit us all unto 
eternal damnation, unless we accepted his gifts which he 
might offer, of whatever nature. We feared his pipes on 
account of the deep sleep they had brought us on the pre- 
vious night, but when we saw that we had injured the feel- 
ings of our sensitive host we concluded to smoke with him. 

This time the bark had the opposite effect, and instead of 
putting us to sleep, it acted upon us like a tonic and drove 
every kind of care and trouble from our minds. After 
smoking a short time we all felt much refreshed, and had now 
expressed our intention of leaving our strange host and re- 
turning to the place where we had left our packs. 

"Wouldst thou leave a land like this for the hope of 
gold?" he asked of me. 

"And does he know?" inquired Nelson in surpnse. 

'^ 6^o//uoscU omnia^'^ I answered in the Latin, tongue, 
which my friend readily understood. 
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Again the old man asked: " Wouldst thou search for gold 
rather than happmess?" 

"Do you know aught of the gold?" asked Nelson earn- 
estly. 

Our host made him no reply at first, but after a few mo- 
ments of silence he answered, "I knowst all things here 
below." 

" Show us then the path which leads to the hidden treas- 
ures ! " cried the speculator. 

"Stranger be calm," the man replied, "there is but one 
road to wealth, and it is the same which leads to happiness." 

"What road is that?" asked Nelson eagerly. 

" The right one," replied the man with a smile which was 
anything but pleasing to look upon. 

"Look here stranger, do not trifle with us, but if you know 
anything about the gold, tell us of it," said Nelson. 

" I know all about it. It drove ;ne to this place, and here 
I am happy. Hence my reason for saying that the path to 
wealth is the same in my case as the path to happiness." 

"How came you here in the first place?" asked Nelson 
hopefully. 

The man did not reply at first, but began to walk to and 
fro for several moments, with his hand to his head, as if 
trying to recall the past. 

"Let us try one more drink from the flagon," said he, 
"perhaps it will bring activity to the brain." 

After we had all imbibed, our strange host drew himself 
up to the little table, and with his eyes fixed upon us he re- 
plied : " I came here by accident." 

"Tell us what fate drove thee here," we all shouted si- 
multaneously. 

" I fell overboard from out of a ship, and was hurled into 
utter darkness, where I roamed for many days until finally I 
emerged into the light and came to a place where all is bliss 
and peace." 

"What ship?" we asked. 

"Do not question me too closely my friends in regard to 
my worldly career, for my \\ie \^ woV, V»^'5sx vcvN^'^^i^'^" 



s^^T 
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The fierce, savage man bowed his head, and did not raise 
it again for several minntes. 

"He has yet a conscience left," I thought. 

When he spoke again he said : " I have never before ex- 
perienced a feeling of remorse nor felt the pangs of wicked 
conscience until tlais moment. Who are you?" he hissed. 
"Have you been sent here to taunt me, and punish me for 
my wicked deeds before I escaped the clutches of a heartless 
man?" 

When he had spoken he drank again from the flagon 
and began to laugh heartily, at the same time throwing him- 
self at full length upon the soft ferns about the floor of the hut. 
Soon he arose. "You have come for Captain Kidd's gold?" 
he questioned, having now taken a sitting posture. 

"You are right," replied Nelson with enthusiasm. 

"The gold was brought here a thousand years ago," said 
our host. 

"Oh no; not so long ago," I answered. 

"I know the exact number of years that have since 
elapsed," said our host sternly. 

"Where is the gold buried?" asked Nelson. 

The strange man again shook his head. 

"What do you know about it, then? Tell us!" we cried. 

"It was a thousand years ago when Captain Kidd sailed 
and brought his stolen treasures to this mysterious place," 
said the man. 

" You are mistaken as to the date," said Nelson. 

"Just a thousand years ago," persisted the man. 

"How can you tell?" asked Nelson, "since here there is 
neither day nor night." 

"I know the years by the number of times I have slept 
since I came here, for a man sleeps only at night." 

" That might have been the custom in your day," replied 
Nelson, "but how many times have you slept here?" 

The man answered promptly : "305,000." 

"Just a thousand years," said Nelson; "but Captain Kidd 
snlJed in the latter part of the seventeenth century, did he 
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"Yes; just a thousand years ago," persisted the strange 
man. 

The man had probably given us the correct figures in re- 
gard to the number of times he had slept since he had been 
living under ground, but was evidently mistaken about the 
number of years that had elapsed since he had left the scenes 
of the outer world. He had measured the time by his naps, 
which with the aid of his flagon and pipes had been most fre- 
quent; and so he persisted that he had been under ground 
just a thousand years, which statement we did not willingly 
accept. It was plain that if the man spoke the truth con- 
cerning Captain Kidd he had been here at least through two 
centuries, and this fact seemed to us certainly impossible. 
But if he still persisted that he had come here with Captain 
Kidd we could not very well doubt his story, knowing now 
as we did the strange character of the man. 

" Who were you before you assumed this coil of immortal- 
ity?" asked Nelson. 

" I was a pirate .^ " 

"And here you have been changed into an angel?" re- 
plied the sarcastic Nelson. 

"I have always enjoyed peace and happiness here before 
you people came here to taunt me," said the man savagely. 

"Did you come here with Captain Kidd?" I asked. 

Here the man told his story : " It was a thousand years 
ago that I sailed with the bold pirate king, Captain WUliam 

Kidd a heartless man. In his ship, the Adventure Galley, 

I rode the seas of the stormy Atlantic in search of prizes and 
plimder. I was a sailor on board that pirate ship, and was 
one of the men detailed for duty on the night when the 
gold was brought ashore to be hidden in the secret passages 
under an island, but I was washed overboard by a sea, and 
was thrown by another monstrous wave into a gi^eat dark 
cavern, where I wandered without food for two or three days, 
and having entered a certain passage-way, I wandered on 
through many dangerous places until finally I came to this 
place, which to me has been a haven of eternal rest. I have 
never looked for gold because I have no use iov It. Tya. 
valley constitutes a world oi nvy o^^\v^^i\^^.\V^^^^^^^a5S5$^ 
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of telling what lies beyond. Your friends are not far away 
from here and are exposed to many perils. After they have 
been rescued, come back to me, and I will reveal to you 
the secret of the hidden treasure." 

"But can you not tell us now?" cried Nelson impatiently. 

The man shook his head, and replied: "Your friends are 
in ])eril." 

"But tell us, O stranger!" I urged "if you knew a man 
who sailed with Kidd in those days whose name might an- 
swer to the initials E. L.?" 

" Everard Lehane ? ah, indeed, I knew him. He was the 
boldest, and most heartless villian that ever disgraced the 
deck of a pirate ship," said the man snapping his words 
through his savage teeth. 

Again he tip])ed the flagon, and drank this time to the 
very dregs. Five minutes later, our host became beastly and 
insensibly intoxicated, and rolled from his stool onto the 
floor. He was in a dead sleep. As he fell over, I noticed a 
small book slide from his bosom upon the ferns near his 
side. I eagerlv picked it up, and opened it. On the fly- 
leaf of the book was plainly written the name, Hendreick 
"Vanderdonk ! 

CHAPTER X. 

** This fellow is wise enough to play the fool; 
And to do that well craves a kind of wit." 

" Hurrah ! " 
"Halloo! What's up?" 
"Hurrah! Whoop !^' 
"Is that you. Nelson ?" 
"Whoooop!" 
"Halloo! What is it?" 
"A boat!" cried Nelson jubilantly. 
"A boat, did you say?" 
"Yes." 

"One of our boats?" I questioned hopefully. 
''2^o, Come here, quick ! " 
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I was making my way through the thick ferns, when I 
heard my Jriend cry out; and on being infonned that he 

had found a boat, which I had eagerly Jioped might be 

one of our own boats, 1 was not long in liaHtening to his 

side. Nelson ha^l been walking on ahead, and 1 had for 
several minutes lost sight of him among the dense shrubbery. 
Having left our host asleep on the floor where he had fallen, 
we had been back to the place where we had left our packs, 
and were now travelling through the vallev in search of 
some pathway, or road that mignt take us from this mys- 
terious abode to our friends. 

Our host had informed us that our comjianions were not 
far away, and that thev were in danger; and that we must 
first find them before ne would tell us where the gold which 
we sought, was buried. We all felt absolutely certain now 
that this old ex -pirate possessed an abundance of knowledge 
concerning the hidden plunder of the pirate king, which 
had l>een concealed in one of these underground caves, 
nearly two centuries before. His strange words had given 
us this firm conviction. It was evident that he knew some- 
thing at least about the gold, for he had voluntarily afforded 
us this information. But, whv should he say ought of Kate 
Reddington, the girl whom I had once lovea, and had prom- 
ised to marry? This part of his great knowledge struck me 
the more forcibly, since I was made to believe that he was 
something more than immortal. I believed him a marvel- 
lous man, with a mind that could only exist in the world of 
spiritual beings. lie was certainly suj>erhumaTi; and this 
much he had told us. 

Kate Reddington I knew to be dead. Before my own 
eyes I had seen her fall from my l>oat, and sink beneath the 
deep waters from which she had never returned. What 
possible knowledge could this old i)irate possess of her deatli, 
or the relation she had borne to me in life? I could not un- 
derstand it, though I had thought of it only lightly after my 
first interview with my host. 

Kate and myself were spending the season of 18 , at 

Bar Harbor. We had both been guests of the St. Sauveur 
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hotel. In the fall we were to have been married, and amid 
the (|uiet pleasure of this po]>ular resort we were very haj^py 
in making the necessary plans and preparations for our wed- 
ding, which would be grand, brilliant, though not affecting. 
We had been at Bar Harbor only a month, enioyinff ourselves 
as tourists do, mingling with tlie gay and giddy throng, and 
attending hops, teas and social seances. It was one bright 
afternoon in the month of August that Kate and myself 
went out onto the smooth waters of the bay for a pleasant 
row. It was the first sailing excursion of any kind that we 
had undertaken for the season. Kate had always acted shy 
of a small boat, and was timid wlien upon the water. But 
this day I had persuaded her to take the sail, for I was grow- 
ing exceedingly tired of riding. She consented and we had 
rowed our boat far down the harbor. Kate had sat all the 
while in the stern steering the boat, when all at once she 
asked me to let her manii)ulate the oars. I had yielded to 
her request, and we were in the act of changing our positions 
when Kate who had now stepi)ed up onto one of the thwarts 
in the boat, lost her balance and fell into the water. I 
reached for her as quickly as i^ossible, but before I could 
grasp her she had sunk beneath the water. She did not 
come up again. I was much overcome by the blow her un- 
timely death had dealt me, and fell back into the bottom of 
the boat in a faint, in which helpless condition I was picked 
up by a fisherman late that afternoon, and taken back to 
Bar Ilarbor. 

No wonder it was, then, that I should be slightly startled 
to hear her name spoken by my strange host, this mysterious 
man, whom I had now every reason to beUeve was Ilendi^eick 
Vanderdonk,the sailor alluded tobyE.L. (Everard Lehane), 
in the letter. 

Nelson had discovered a small boat restincj on the shore 
near the little stream whose waters we had seen when we 
first entered the valley. 

"A real boat," said Nelson, when I had arrived. " A lucky 
strike for us." 
"J^e^/ f?'orr/to, well found," I replied. 
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"We can now descend the stream," said mv friend. "But 
how can we transport our baggage?" 

I thought a moment, and then replied : 

"We can build a raft, and tow it behind us." 

" Capital ! we'll do it," said my friend enthusiastically. 

"Very well," said I. "Have you got the axe?" 

"It is behind with our packs. Come, hurry up, you fel- 
lows?" shouted Xelson to White and Scott who had been 
left behind to transport our dunnage. 

As soon as we had got the axe we set to work cutting and 
felling some of the large fern trees that stood near by, and 
in the course of another hour we had built a raft, and had 
bound it securely with long w4ry reeds, and some ro])e yarns. 

Upon this raft we stacked our baggage, and ])ut White and 
Scott in command of it. 

Xelson and myself got into the little boat which we had 
found, and then we all began to descend the stream. The 
boat was probably the proj^erty of our host, and was con- 
structed from roots, covered with bark, and was so narrow 
that it was with difficulty that Xelson and myself could 
keep her upon her bottom. The stream was narrow, but 
exceedingly deep, and notwithstanding the fact that the 
water was very clear, we could not see any bottom. 

We rowed steadily on, perhaps for an hour, and our boats 
glided along over the almost motionless waters, as calmly as 
a beautiful swan in a mill-pond, so that our hopes rose high, 
as we anticipated a delightful sail upon a never-ruffled sea. 

Even om- modern fern trees make up the most beautiful 
kind of scenery afforded by nature ; l>ut here they stood on 
this morning, robed in all their ancient loveliness. How 
beautiful the picture ! How delightful our sail on this morn- 
ing! There were no boisterous waves, no high \\ands to 
molest us, no storms, no anxiety about the weather, and no 
fear for the tempest. All was peace and hope about us, like 
that deep silence which broods over the sleeping world at 
night. 

Our course was by water through the center of the valley, 
and peacefully we glided down the stream^ alon^ bv the. 
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fresh, flowerless foliage, and the green, shady shrubbery that 
grew along the sides of the water. 

**Faintly as tolls the evening; chime, 
Our voices keep tune, and our oars keep time." 

Nelson and myself did all the rowing while White and 
Scott looked after the raft. Jim had now much of his old- 
time courage left, and had during the past few hours become 
once more that "bold man of the sea," as he was in his sea- 

going days. Like the duck he longed for the water, and was 
aj)py when upon it. He loved the light. As long as he 
coulcl see the things about him without the aid of artificial 
light, such as the lantern or torch afforded, he felt perfectly 
at ease concerning his safety. But in the great darkness 
of the cave he was unlike himself, for he was timid and 

afraid, afraid perhaps Jest some unseen hand should 

grasp him and hurl his wicked soul into an endless eternity. 
The present hapi)y home of one who had been so wicked 
as the old ex-pirate in the outer world, gave White some con- 
solation in the dreadful thought which his mind had always 
hehl, that the wicked should receive eternal damnation after 
death. He would be willing to live here forever. But un- 
like the old pirate, his thread of mortal life had not yet 
been all drawn out, and to commit suicide by remaining here 
would be an unpardonable sin. And, then, could he remain 
here and live lilce his host? The question was a doubtful 
one. True it was thjit he was in the valley of immortal life. 
Remarkable as it may seem to his former comrades and 
associates, Jim White had been changed into a different 
man, as to his heart. The perilous adventures through 
which he had passed had softened his hard soul. The fear 
of death had been the means of turning his mind from 
worldly things to s])iritual dangers. Perils of the sea were 
nothing compared with those of eternity. All these things 
he haa begun to consider in a serious frame of mind. He 
was more interested with these thoug\aX^,\Xv^w V\\k\3cvfe <^^\se- 
d/tion in whose employ he was. 
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Fear is frequently the stepping stone to individual reform. 
To fear the condemnation of the world is often necessary in 
the man whose heart is inclined to be drawn into the temp- 
tations and sins which daily surround him, and in order to 
keep him safely within the bounds of uprightness and hon- 
esty in his social relations with his fellow men. To fear 
God is to love him. White's fear — call it what we may — 
had at first, as the reader already knows, been painful in the 
extreme, but had gradually relaxed its severity upon him, 
until it had softened and become amalgamated with his very 
existence. It was a part of him, this fear of an unknown 
something, the very presence of which he feared, and whose 
influence lie constantly felt about him. 

White's fear in the darkness had become awe, and this awe 
which he had felt had finally worked itself into a kind of rev- 
erence for better things in the future world. 

As we proceeded, the stream grew much narrower, and 
more wincung than in the upper part of the valley. 

Judging from the shoal water into which our boat had 
drifted, we were fast nearing the end of the stream. 

On each side of the narrow stream stood many tall ferns 
with their palm-like fingers spreading over the water above 
our heads, forming an arcade, through which we were to 
pass. 

The water here deepened again, and through this arcade, 
whose roof was composed of thick foliage we paddled our 
boats, or pulled them along by means of the shrubbery grow- 
ing along the banks of the stream. There is probably no 
fohage in the world that exceeds in beauty the fern. 

The beauty of the scenery here was such as one can only 
imagine, for no words or pen can adequately describe it. 
The tall Lepidodendrids with their pine-like leaves towered 
above the rest of the shrubbery, while the finiit-bearing 
conifer dotted the valley. The arcade through which we 
sailed on this morning was most beautiful in structure and 
appearance. 

Then we emerged from tTie aU^^AXimXft ^V^\. ^>$^7>2t^^ \si 
be a small, circular-formed lake N<j\io«.^ ^^\rx^ ^^'^^ ^"^^^ 
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smooth and silvery, and whose shores were composed of some 
crystalline substance. There was some kind of fish jumping 
about, or breaking the calm surface of the lake, no doubt, 
for air. Our efforts to catch them resulted much the same as 
did our attempts to shoot the animals, which we had seen. 
We fished long and caught nothing. Once I caught a 
glimpse of one, as he leaped from the water. I saw that it 
was in kind the fish such as our host had given us while we 
tarried with him. They had not the apj^earance of our mod- 
ern fish, but were evidently the last remains of the finny 
tribe of some by-gone epoch. 

Possibly they might have been related to the ganoids that 
are said to have existed in the mesozoic time. But to what 
I^eriod they really did belong it might be hard for even an 
experienced ichth^'ologist to have told. Their present ex- 
istence was truly a mystery that might have puzzled the most 
level-headed cosmograi)her as well. Of course Nelson asked 
me to explain their existence which very thing I did, but I 
will not harass the reader with the opinion that I gave him. 
It passed. 

The land about the lake was low and marshy, and the 
shrubbery grew only in small lengths. 

About the edges of the water were numerous birds of 
some kind, wading about and ai)parently feeding. They 
were gigantic birds between the loon and ostrich in structure 
and size, with long necks, and small peaked heads, with bills 
like the crane, and teeth like the reptile. Some of them ap- 
peared to me to be from six to seven feet in height, and 
though I saw them only once, they were most hideous to 
look upon. When I saw them they were striding about, 
stretching now and then their long necks out to an enormous 
length, something on the plan of the Klu Klux, and opening 
their crocodile jaws to suck in the foul atmosphere about 
them. 

The air which over-hungr the lake was extremelv bad, and 
the obnoxious stench that arose ironcL tKe stagnated waters 
nearly choked us. I raised my revoVveT mv^ *tvY^^ \»x,q> \>£^<^ 
^y^'ds, and when the smoke of my revo\veT\i^^^^^^^^^^'^'^"S 
^Gjr had disappeared from vie\v . 
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" Hi, hi, hi ; " chuckled Nelson. " Where have they gone ? " 
he asked in surprise. 

"Don't ask me. I am done trying to clear away these 
dense clouds of mystery, that hang so immovably before 
our eyes," I answered in a perplexed tone. 

" But where do you suppose they have gone ? " he repeat- 
ed, standing up in the boat with his revolver in hand, and 
looking about eagerly for the game. 

"They have crawled into their holes." Shouted Scott 
from the raft. 

" And I reckon they have taken good care to haul their 
holes in arter 'em," put in Jim White in an impressive 
manner. 

In spite of all conjectures, and opinions expressed by 
our party, the birds did not appear again. They had flown 
away suddenly. In front of us we saw the cliffs once more 
rising perpendicularly to meet the roof of the great sub- 
teiTanean cavern. Directly ahead of us the waters seemed 
to stretch on into the dusky unknown, dark, weird, awful, 
like the River of Death! We rowed on and in another 
moment we were in total darkness. The stream, neverthe- 
less, still continued. We followed it, and soon found our- 
selves in one of the dark labyrinths that led from the valley. 
Again we lighted our torches, and felt our way along the 
sides of the passage, and pulled our boat along the best we 
could, until we came back into the light of the valley. After- 
wards I had traced our course, and learned that it had been 
a semi-circular one, although it was my opinion at the time 
that we were following a direct course. My compass had 
deceived me. 

We were in another part of the valley. Our misadvent- 
ure had confused us, and not knowing now which way to 
turn, we clung to the stream which still flowed on, until at 
last our boats grounded at a place where the stream seemed 
to terminate. 

No sooner had our boats lovvcVieA. \Xi^ ^ov^ \is:s»xv«is.-ssaxv 
emerged from the impermeable s\vt\ANSVi^T^.,^\v^ '^^^"^^^^^ 
us in a menacing manner. Ilia e^e^ N^e^Q^\»x%^ ««sn^^v^\^ 
and his whole frame seemed to txemXA^ ^'^^ '^^'^^" 
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quickly perceived his anger, and had begun to feel fright- 
ened, lest he would come among us and tear us from, limb 
to limb, for we now recognized the utter worthlessness of 
our revolvers in this strange country. 

Presently, however, the angry expression of his face re- 
laxed, the eyes grew smaller ana less fierce, and in another 
instant, the man's face had assumed an almost pleasant ex- 
pression, and he began to laugh, so loudly that the whole 
valley rang with the echo of his ponderous voice, as if he 
was intensely enjoying the joke which he had cunningly 
pei'petrated. Then, fear left our hearts, and a few moments 
later we had landed on the shore, and were all warmly 
grasping the hand of the ex-pirate. 

"Didst thou think oh, foolish men, that you could make 
your escape from this valley in my boat?" said he almost 
kindly. 

We all nodded our heads in silence. 

"Ah, that was a most foolish, proceeding!" he continued. 
" Never can mortals leave this place in the boat of one who 
has become immortal." 

"Tell us good friend!" I cried earnestly, "where the 
path is that leads from this place." 

The man shook his head, and answered," "Broad is the 
gate, but narrow is the way that " 

" We must find it," said Nelson interrupting him. 

" You will not leave here to-day," said our host in reply. 

"Yes," I exclaimed, "we must leave here. We have 
already tarried too long. Our friends are in danger." 

" Your friends are already safe," said the man with a grim 
smile, which displayed his savage teeth. 

"Safe?" I asked, "How? Where?" 

" I will lead thee to them presently," replied the pirate.. 

"Show us the way!" I cried with joy. 

" Follow rae, then," growled the man. But whether the 
reply was in jest or earnest, we could not tell. 

For the second time through the jungles of the beautiful 
cave, our strange host led us, and we followed him with 
willing hearts, in our present hope oi rtv^^Xim^ owx lost 
<^ompanions. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

"I have been studying how I may compare 
This prison where I live unto the world : 
And for because the world is populous, 
And here is not a creature but myself 
I cannot do it; yet I'll hammer it out." 

Cheer after cheer went up from the throats of jubilant 
men, which echoed and re-echoed across the valley, as we 
neared the home of Hendreick Vanderdonk. Five strange 
looking men were standing near the entrance of the hut, 
swinging their caps, and shouting and dancing about like 
jolly good sailors, elated with the thought of having arrived 
on shore. But by their blue blouses and dark pantaloons, I 
recognized them as sailors belonging to our own expedition. 

Van Dyck was there, looking care-worn and anxious ; and 
amid the loud shouts of all the men, I could hear his voice 
ringing out most audibly above the others: "Hurrah, San- 
born! "Hurrah, Nelson!" But Mattocks, where was 

he ? I did not see him, and I concluded that he must have 
gone inside the hut. He must be there. 

Soon we came up to our companions, and there was a 
general hand clasping all round. Oh, the joyfulness of that 
hour! 

Poor Van Dyck fell upon my neck, and wept tears of 
happiness, mingled with those of woe. Yes ; he wept. To 
him. Nelson and myself were like old, dear friends, who had 
just for the moment awakened from death, and stepped from 
the grave only for the purpose of bidding him acfieu. The 
thought of even leaving us again, stung him to the heart. 
His face wore the expression of great hardships and dangers, 
through which he had passed. 

"I thought you dead, my friend," he cried embracing me; 
and then turning to Nelson he said : " Ah, my dear Nelson, 
I had given up the hope of seeing you again. I prayed and 
hoped, however, that we should meet again sometime, and 
my prayer you see has been duly answered." 

"Yes," said Nelson. "Hope is everything. If it were 
not for this little ray of hope loY\^\;etv xxv-^vs! -^ ^^^«^x^j^^^*^^ 
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heart would often break. It is the anchor of the soul, you 
know. My dear fellow," added Xelson, "how glad I am to 
see vour face once more. Tell us here you have been?" 

T'lie sailors were still dfincing and shouting, and I had 
asked Van Dyck: "Who are these men? They did not 
come in our boat." 

"No; these are men who came in boat No. 3, the Radiate 

one of the provision boats, you'll remember. Their 

boat was wrecked on that terrible night, and all hands were 
thrown into the cave by a sea. One of them, Tom Larkin, 
the fellow standing there, belonged to our boat. Don't you 
recognize him?" 

"()h, yes I do. But," I stammered, "where is Mattocks?" 
I had looked into the hut, and had not seen my friend. I 
had become anxious. 

"Mattocks! Have you not seen him?" 

Van Dyck seemed as gre«atly surprised as myself. 

"Whv, no!" I answered. "Did you not accompany 
him?" ^ 

" Only for a short distance," answered Van Dyck in a way 
that stfirtled me. "I will tell you," he continued nervously, 
"how it happened that I lost him and his companions." 

The men had now stopped their cheering, and all of them 
save Jim White and Larkin had gone into the hut to partake 
of the hospitality of the ex-pirate, who was waddling about 
among his guests, treating them to his pipes, his flagon, bis 
fishes and his fruits. 

Jim White and Larkin were engaged in earnest conversa- 
tion just outside the doorway. They talked and smoked and 
laughed heartily. These men had been old shipmates to- 
gether on many a voyage in the bright world above, and to 
see these old pals meet after a few hours absence, which to 
them seemed like years, and to listen to their tales of ad- 
denture, subteiTanean and otherwise, was really amusing. 
Scott, to my great surprise, had mingled with the other 
sailors, and had entered the hut to i^att^k^^ oi ^k^^x social 
repast 

J Van nvck bad a .strange stoiT to teW vi^ oi\^\^Nj«cv^^T«v'^^, 
'<'e hehad enteredlthlsubterraneaiv.^oA^. ^^\^^xv.>^^ 
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myself gave him our attention while he proceeded to relate 
to us his adventures under the sea. 

His experience during the past few days had been equally 
novel and thrilling as our own, and he had braved manifold 
dangers before having found the sailors belonging to boat 
No. 3. By accident he had strayed aw^ay from Mattocks and 
his men, and had got lost in the cave. Like Nelson and 
myself, he had all the time supposed that our boat had been 
swept on to the beach, and that we had landed on the island. 
It w^as not until having wandered about for several hours in 
the darkness of the cave, that the truth of his situation had 
really dawned upon him. Then, he was horrified. Alone 
in a submarine cavern! The .thought was dreadful! 

His friends had wandered away from him, having gone 
he knew not where. He was alone. 

The only company to interest, or cheer him, was the little 
pale light of his lantern, which now shone but dimly. In 
another half hour it was out forever. 

No food, no light, no help I Ilis situation was most peril- 
ous. It startled him to find himself alone, and he cried out 
wildly, aye, madly for help, for his friends, for the assist- 
ance of high heaven ! But, alas ! no aid was near, save the 
aid of God. No visible hand was about him, so he invoked 
the assistance of the Invisible One, and a voice full of cheer 
whispered to him from across the cavern. 

He took courage and struggled desperately against his 
fate. How his heart sank within his bosom at that moment 
when he had first realized his peril ! In a submarine cavei n ! 
The thought even was dangerous, but the realization of it 
was most appalling. 

When he had lost sight of Mattocks and his party, he had 
entered one of the short ramifications of the cavern, and had 
passed through a long vestibule opening into another cave, 
which he could imagine was much larger than the one from 
wliich he had just come. In this latter cave, wonderful to 
relate, he could see obscurely a\\ t\v\w^'& ^tcs>\w^>»ssv. Xv^^^^ ^ 
wondrous light which came iYom\>e\v^2^\X^.\^^^'^^"^-^\'^ 
marine twilight. Was it dayWcAil Nv\^\eVv ew\^^^^ ^^^^ • 
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could not tell. Perhaps it was the light of the outer world 
creeping into the dark world below, through a hundred 
dozen of orifices of this great labyrinth of passages, which 
might be exposed somewhere to the outer world by the low 
tides of the ocean. The light was strange ; it was unworldly, 
and he imagined that he had suddenly been transported to 
another planet. Whence it came, he could only conjecture. 
He saw no openings in the stony ceiling, no cracK in the roof, 
not a window in tiie massive walls. The grotto was evidently 
shut in on all sides. 

Beneath his feet was water standing in pools on the floor 
of the cavern ; and sea-plants, weeds, shell-fish, and subma- 
rine vegetation adorned and beautified the place. The 
whole vault into which he had passed, the top, the walls and 
floor, was tapestried with that prodigious efflorescence of the 
sea, rarely seen by human eyes. 

Under the water beneath he could see something having 
the aspect of plants, sea-flowers, anemones or the like, which 
floated and swam about on the surface of the water like 
breathing creatures. In the pale light of the cave they 
looked brilliant, and gave the place an enchantment, that 
otherwise it would never have enjoyed. About him on all 

sides was the wondrous art-work of the ocean, strange 

evidences of mind mingled with the massive. stoliditv of the 
granite. There were pillars or pilasters of stone, lite those 
which the reader has already found in the subteiTanean 
cavern mentioned elsewhere in the narrative, formed here 
and there ; now an arch, then a wall, and more generally 
places rough and bare and untouched by the hand of natural 
genius. He could see to walk about, so he explored the 
huge cavern. Nothing was more impressive for Van Dyck 
to look upon, than that wild architecture about him. It drew 
him impulsively about the cavern, and its fascinations drove 
from his mind all sense of fear or thought for his danger. 

He had begun to search about for fish, shell-fish, crabs, 

anything having life and flesh, that he might not starve here 

in this lonely and barren world. He noticed many curious 

formntions made among the rocks and around the sides of 
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the cavern, which the snarling waters had probably at some 
time licked into place. A hollow silence brooded over all 
things here, and when he had withdrawn his eyes from the 
architecture around him, his mind came back to him, and 
suddenly fixed itself upon the imminent danger that threat- 
ened him. A mysterious spirit seemed to fill the whole 
great organism, and the silence which he felt was terrible to 
endure. 

He needed food; he needed fuel. He must find both. 
He walked around the sides of the cavern. He had reached 
the end. In front of him a door opened into a cell in the 
wall. He entered it and found himself again in darkness. 
He walked on a short distance. He grew timid of the dark- 
ness and the silence, and tried to return. He must find his 
way back to light. He had found food in the cavern arid he 
must return. He could not find the door; it had been 
closed against him. He was horrified! His heart beat 
loudly, so that he could hear its tremendous throbbings and 
at times feel its weight in his bosom. How long that heart 
would continue to beat he knew not, for unless rescued from 
this place he would surely perish and become food for the 
living creatures that dwelt here beneath the sea. He had 
imagined himself in a narrow corridor from which he could 
easily find his way back with the aid of the light which 
would stream in through the orifice from the cave, but when 
he looked back and saw nothing of the light, he became 
confused and instead of retracing his steps ne had walked 
directly away from it. He put out his hands once to find 
the side of the passage, but he felt nothing. All was a huge 
vacuum. Again he cried out for help, but his own voice 
alone returned to him, as it beat against the waljs of the 
cave beyond and retraced its course, like one, who, realizing 
the fact that he can proceed no further on his journey, re- 
turns to the place from which he started. So came back 
his voice in the fomi of an echo. 

Poor Van Dyck was almost frantic, and he pushed on 
through the darkness of the cavity, like one lmx5eUft<l 1k^ 
some force, which they can ieA\5w\, oasixvcA* '^^^^ ^^^>K»5e^ 
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not where he was going, yet he must go somewhere, even 
though it be unto a worse habitation, since to remain here 
would be only suffering, starvation and death. He could 
not return, so he pushed on, on, on. Would the place never 
end ? It had seemed to him that there was no termination 
of this endless labyiinth into which he had so unfortunately 
entered. Who could tell the beginning or the end? 

" Oh, this race for stolid gold ! " he thought. " How insig- 
nificant are such purposes compared to the brave and stub- 
born race for human life." 

He could not tell whether he was f ollowang a direct course, 
or a circuitous one. He had no compass, no light, no guide 
save heaven, so that he could not make any definite, or cer- 
tain calculations concerning the route he was travelling. 
Perhaps the course was a straight one; though more prob- 
able it was confusingly winding. He could contemplate 
now the full power of the sea, and the mighty works of old 
ocean. She had built deep excavations in the bottom of 
the sea, pierced even the granite, worn away the hard rock, 
and built wonderful and strange abodes, uninhabited, un- 
seen by mortal eyes, and unvisited by worldly people. 
W^hat work of submariiije art has not olA ocean performed? 

^'She rummages, dismembers, bores, perforates, and 
grooves; she fills the rocks with cells, and makes it sponge- 
like ; hollows out the inside, or sculptures it without." 

What endless roads under the sea, or under the earth 
may she not have constructed at her leisure during the past 
few ages ? What an innumerable amount of caves, tunnels, 
passages, sanctuaries, and palaces, she may not have fash- 
ioned in her restless motion? Where might the end of 
this passage be? 

While he meditated, he thought he caught the faint sound 
of human voices, coming from out among the rocks and the 
blinding darkness. He stopped and listened. Yes; he 
heard it again. There were voices of men engaged in con- 
versation. He started forward, but suddenly his body brought 
np against the solid rock. He listened again, and still heard 
the voices. He called out for lielp, \)v\t ^ot wo ^^^ly. He 
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felt his way along the sides of the cavern until he came to a 
deep crevice in the granite wall. A sort of light was stream- 
ing into the place from the outside. It was like the light that 
shines from a wood fire, or a torch. The voices were more 
audible than before; and every once in awhile he could 
hear what the men were saying. He put his head down 
close to the wall and peered through the open crack. He 
could see into what appeared to be another cave, and the in- 
terior seemed to be lighted by fires or torches, he could not 
tell which. When he looked he beheld a beautiful female, 
clad in all the elegance of submarine fashion. Upon her 
head was a wreath, made from the flowers and weeds such* 
as he had seen in the cave from which he had just come. 
Her dress was of some light fabiic, which waved and flowed 
in the gentle air that stirred in the cave, like silk ; and was 
most artistically embroidered in beautiful designs with some 
kind of sea- plant, fibrous, and running like the evergreen, or 
the trailing arbutus; which were also inextiicably inter- 
twined around the bottom of her skirts, which hung fringe- 
like, giving her attire a simple though brilliant decoration. 
Around her slender shoulders she wore a curiously woven 
mantle, and in her hand she carried a torch. From this 
torch came the light through the crevice in front of which 
Van Dyck was standing. Once he heard her speak. She 
was talking to the men in a soft, melodious voice, sweet and 
persuasive. 

"And here my good men may you dwell as peacefully 
and contented as I have lived through these years of my 
heavenly existence. You must now discard all thoughts 
for that wicked world from which you have been wafted, 
and live only for the kingdom which you have now entered. 

Your comrade approaches, 1 must away. Beyond is a 

beautiful country. 

The light which had given Van Dyck hope, quickly dis- 
appeared and he heard one of the men say: "Larkin is 
coming. The girl will not remain with us." 

"Is she not lovely?" asked one. 

"And as sweet as an angel," promptly put iu the sec-c^x^.^. 
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Van Djck was in a tantalizing situation. He was within 
a short distance of his companions, yet he could not get to 
them. He would speak to them, though he had but little 
hope of being heard. He put his mouth down to the open- 
ing, and shouted. It was the master vocal effort of his life. 
" Larkin ! " he shouted, "I say, Larkin ! " 

He heard the men muttering among themselves. Again 
he cried out to them through the crack in the rock. He 
had hunted diligently for an opening in the cave, but had 
failed. There was a granite partition, separating him from 
his companions. It was only a few feet thick, yet it might 
have been just the same to V an Dyck had it been several 
miles. He could not make them hear him, though he could 
hear them walking about on the rocks, and he knew that 
they were preparing to leave. If he could only make Larkin 
hear him ! The thought of being left alone here frightened 
him, and again he yelled frantically through the crack. 

"A wondrous science of dynamics, exhibits here its prob- 
lem ready solved." 

Huge, ponderous rocks hung in masses overhead, but fell 
not. Van Dyck thought, yea, he had hoped in this hour of 
suspense, that these rocky giants might f aU on him and crush 
him to death, for to die suddenly, is better than to pine away 
by hunger and thirst, and to meet at last the horrors of the 
grave from which there is no escape. 

" Hark ! " he heard Larkin say, and then he knew that he 
had at last been heard, and would be saved. 

"Did you not hear someone's voice calling to us?" he 
asked. 

Again Van Dyck cried out : " Larkin ! " 

" Halloo ! " returned the other. 

At last he had made himself heard. 

" Save me ! " Van Dyck shouted. 

"Where are you, and who are you?" 

" On the other side of this cliff. It is Van Dyck." 

''Can you not come round?" 
''^^o: Come to the mouth of the d^^pe^t CT«bCi^L«cA\^wJ\ 
^esA: to you. '^ 
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Larkin did as told, and spoke to the prisoner inside, walled 
in by thick, granite bars and bolted doors. 

"Is there no way left for you?" shouted Larkin. 

"None," replied Van Dyck in despair. 

"Where is Mattocks ana the men?" asked Larkin. 

"I don't know. Have you not seen them?" 
No." 

"Who are those men with you?" Van Dyck asked. 
Sailors from boat No. 3." 

"You must help me from this place, for Phave no food 
and will starve." 

"I will try to find an opening into your cave," said Larkin. 
" Hang on as long as possible, for I will not leave you there 
to pensh." 

Even the thought that he had made himself heard was a 
source of extreme comfort to Van Dyck, whose heart had 
well-nigh famished for the want of hope of some kind to 
feed upon. He could now endure the pangs of his cruel sit- 
uation with a firm heart, and a bold sense of endurance, 

that fortitude and perseverance which often have united in 
effecting the world's greatest achievements. 

Larkin had sought eagerly for sonie way of escape for 
Van Dyck, but had failed to find an available passage com- 
municating with the cave in which his friend was imprisoned. 
He had returned and told Van Dyck of his failure, but it 
did not dishearten the latter. Van Dyck had endured much 
already, and had now become a desperate man. To re- 
main nere meant death ; — why, then, not sacrifice his life in 
trying to save it? If he should sit down in despair and 
pine away and starve, such a death would be ignominious 
m* the extreme. He could not die so basely as that. He 
would fight gallantly for his life. 

Van Dyck, as the reader already knows, had been a timid 
young man in meeting danger in the upper world. He had 
been faint-hearted and superstitious. AH these weaknesses 
had now vanished. His heart ll^d\i^Q,csvfi&\^a;x:^'e^^^^'ss^'^^ 
bad Mb whole nature. He n?ou\^ ^Xtvn^ \o^ ^^ ^^\^^ 
anything for the possessioti oi ^^^\3si\ ^sviX \syt \^^ ^"^^^ 
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Ik' NvniiM saci'llice all. No ^old could l»jii!l(» Iiiin in his iiii- 
diMialviiijji; lo save liiinst'lf. For cxistcMicc he would resort to 
any incMiis whati'vcr. 

Mail, il is tiiK', loves rii'lics; some men id(»lizc aiMl worship 
p»ld. TriH' it is, liowcNcr, thai all im*n love* life far lK»tlt»r 
than Nvcaltli, and when the ^rave seenis to he (»j»enin<j: he- 
fort* them, and the frightful iina<ji:e of death Ujipears t(» 
<larkeii th<' hrJLrhtness (»f their worhlv vision, then <loes all 
tliouj^ht for sordid rieln*s ^ive way to that stron<j:er love and 
passion for htinian evistenee. 

\'aii hyek pnileil off his coat and went to work lik(» a d(»- 
tiM'iniiKMl nian. Only a few feet of rock stood hetween hitn 
and hiiinan life. '1 hroii<4;li this granite, as the reader has 
heen told, ^^"'^^ J» small aperture, or eraek, so that \w eotd<l 
Het» into the other cave, in which were his companions. • 1'lu» 
nitMi were tryin^jf to find a place of escape for him frofn his 
prison, while \'an Dyck himself went persistently at work. 
I lad all the wealth of Captain I\idd he(>n on the other si<1e 
of tJK' rock, and had hv known the fact, \'an Dyck would 
not have worked one-half so hard to piiji its poss(»ssion, as 
he did to f«)rce his way into tin* other eav(», wliere awaited 
him, friends, food and life. 

lie scrutinized anci caj'efully examined every liole, every 
opening, every crack in th(» rock, to see if possihle whether 
any way could he affonle<l him artilicially to (^lear a way 
throujj^h the ^ranitc^ partition. Yes, there was an openinj^ at 
the hase extendinj^ (lownward throuj;^;)! loose rocks, and mud 
about the H\'Ao of his arm, hut how far it extended he could 
not tell. It took a suht(«rranean course, and he feared its 
value to him in his present recpiirements. NeverthelesH, hu 
wouhl di^ into it, ancI learn its true course. 

WitJi his hands he threw np the roeks, and dujj^ up the 
mu<l, and with his feet lie kickcul down the sides ana on- 
larjj^ed the liol(«. II(» was nnikinjj^ ^ood proj^rcss, and thoro 
wore /evidences visible that the little tunnel UhI down under 
t//a pnrtition into tlm viivo beyonA. \l wav^ a vay of hope. 
^/o w/iM now mom jx^'HiHtenl i\\au v>.\v.>\\ a\u\ \\\c>vv> vsyw^cww- 
^<^^l I!a would forroi hin way owl io l\\o. Y\^\\X, c\\ vv>\\A\\\\ 
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the attempt. A half hour later, and he ha<l ina<l<' his cx- 
cavatidfi u?Hl(»r the j^raiiite wall; and now ha<l <»nly a few feet 
more to jjfo before he W(»iil<l he ahle to hreak th<* <'arth on the 
other Hide. Then In* woid<l emerge into the <'ave lieyond and 
emhrac-e his eompani<»ns. How happy would he that moment, 
when surrounded hv frieuils he eoidd apiin exclaim, '* I am 
safe ! " 

Hut at thfs Htajjfe of his pro<'<*e<iiii<fs his purpose was sud- 
(h*tdy haHliMl, his undertakin<<: thwarted, and that, too, even 
when he had already lM*y:un to fi-cl tlh* influence of victory. 
The opcninj^ to<»k a d<»wnward <ourse. lie trie(l to f«»rce a 
way through the to|», hut ahovc his head w.is oidy solid ro<*k, 
through which only steel could penetrate. lie was faint 
with fatigue and hung<*r, so that he could work no longer. 
He trie<l to think, hut his head was <li//y, and his hr:iin 
reele<l. lie must give up the tight, lie had foULrht a duel 
with nature, and had heen fairly heaten. All his efforts 

' ft 

seemed to tend to the impossihle. He must give up and die. 

!l(» hurled himself from the excavation which his cffoiis 
had dug for him, and like a man who feels that ail the worhl 
is opposed to him, he threw himself in despair an<l terror, 
upon the rocks. 

But even in this moment of his great unc(*rtainty he heard 
a voice whisper to him from <»ut the darkness, saying: " H(»ar 
up an<l take courage! 1'hou shall yc*t he sav<Ml. ' 

CHAPTKR XII. 

**lIow these vain, weak niiilM may tear a passaKc tlnpu;;:)! tlie 
Hinty ribs of this hard world, my ra^Kt^d prison wall.'* 

*'Tlieref<iriJ doth heaven divide the stajfo of man in divers func- 
tions, Mcttin^ on<ieavor in continual motion.** 

It waH like the voice of (tod, Hoeakiiig to him from the 
(larknesH. Van Dyek arose and looked about him. lie 
could Meo notliing but the bra%(*ii walln <i{ tlve ^w:1.v1v.nvv W^vjv^^ 
hiiih Uttk by little he wi\H\ov:\\\v:,\\\vk n\\sX\Vs^ \\v^V>^^xx^ 
thirHt fonneiitfd him, w\uW \\\\\\ft^?v ^-ts*. Avn^^Vj ^v^>axvx>^v^n 
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the organs of his body. But his courage had not altogether 
forsaken him. He must either succeed in making a way of 
escape from this prison, or die. There was no choice but 
one, no alternative save to confine his energies to the work 
which he had already begun. 

He crawled back into the hole that his nails and feet had 
dug a few minutes before, and renewed his work. His brief 
rest had revived his strength, and renewed his courage to 
push forward with his work. But to undermine a way into 
the cave beyond, he found it impossible ; and after cruel ex- 
haustion had once more seized him, body and soul, he gave 
up ifhe task for the second time which he had undertaken. 

There is always a time in man's eventful life when the 
mind, slipping its moorings, drifts from its proper sphere of 
agftion with the numerous currents and under- currents 
which beset it, unless checked by the eddy of stronger 
reason, into dangers which are too apt to prove fatal. By 
yielding suddenly to the tide of circumstances which often 
surround him at certain stages of his career, man is often 
swept away from his best purpose, and is made to surrender 
himself up to that darkness in which there is to come to him 
no relief. 

Again Van Dyck realized his folly in giving up in despair, 
and went to the crevice and peered through. This time he 
saw nothing beyond. There was no light visible in the cave 
as before. 

Evidently his friends had given him up as wholly lost, and 
departed. He felt helpless at this moment, and he shouted 
despairingly through the wall to Larkin and his companions. 
But there was no reply. He was about to fall by exhaustion 
from the side of the cavern, where he had a moment before 
climbed, into the rocks below, when a light, pale, yet lumin- 
ous, flashed across the wall, and then it came again and hung 
there for several seconds. It did not startle him but he 
stood there gazing at the bold, damp granite before him like 
one suddenly entranced by the appearance of some strange 
inagTiMcence whose sight ms nuriA \iaa not, ^e\. ^TkXi^Y^^aXfe.?^. 
^ dj'd not look around to see wTaence t\ie\x^\. c«av^. ^^ 
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cared naught concerning its origin. His mind had become 
strangely transfixed upon the things which he saw before 
him. The peculiar formation of the granite wall, which 
composed the partition between the two caverns, attracted 
him, for in its structure he saw hope, he saw courage, he saw, 
as he thought, reflected there upon the granite, a possibility 
of his saving his own life, dearer to him than all things else. 

That possibility might have been only small, yet m this 
great hour of his need, it grew larger and larger until it 
seemed to becoihe magnified in his own mind, and to swell 
out and expand into a shape of almost unimaginable magni- 
tude. He had made a discovery. 

Of all the brilliant discoveries of mind since the world be- 
gan, none to him, at least, equaled in greatness or impor- 
tance, that which he himself had made. None have so 
startled or thrilled the world suddenly, as did his discovery 
startle and thrill his world, for in his present situation he 
himself composed a world that was all his own. He saw 
its importance in the passing of a moment. He had no 
time to waste in arguing or denying its value. To him it 
was all-important, and he knew it. Again the mysterious 
light flashed across the dark sides of the cavern where he 
stood, and then it was that he had thought to seek its cause. 
To do this was easy. 

He turned his head, and saw standing on a high rock be- 
hind him, holding in her dainty hand a large, red, luminous 
torch, the very girl whom he had seen in the adjoining cave 
only a few minutes before. By her peculiar dress he recog- 
nized her. She was most lovely in her appearance, and her 
beautiful face wore a sweet winning smile of peaceful con- 
tentment. 

Van Dyck thought her extremely pretty, and her ward- 
robe, though peculiarly made from submarine fabrics of the 
finest and most delicate texture, ingeniously interwoven, yet 
her garments were such as could only be pronounced beauti- 
ful anywhere. It gave her figure^ wbick ^^^ qj»1<^ -^^tiUA^*^ 
beauty that is unsurpassed even \j^ \Xvft \as^^'^\» ^^ ^'^-^sk^* 
Naturally the girl was pretty, auflL N^Ti ^^^ \>^^N^j#i^^^^ 
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dress made her still more l^eautiful to l>ehold. She was in 
all respects a lovely woman. 

Jler sweet ]>resence thrilled him. He had liecome almost 
io\'fuL notwithstanding his excessive weariness and ex- 
hau>tion. in the hope and expectancy (»f the moment of gain- 
ing such a charming companion in this lonely worid under 
the worid. 

He extended his hands impulsively toward her, and was 
alx>ut to >]»eak to her, when as quickly as the mists, 
which rise from oft the steaming waters, liecome suddenly 
invisible in the hright sunlight of the morning, the girl, who 
had l>een standing onlv a short distance away, waved her 
lilv-white hand and with a smile vanished in the darkness of 

« 

the cave. 

At first Van Dyck was prompted to follow her, but 
quickly retracted his purpose, and once more turned his at- 
tention to the gi-anite wall before him. He had failed twice 
in his endeavors to ]>ierce a way through the partition, yet 
he would again summon his forces to his assistance and keep 
on trying until the last spark of life had fled from his body. 
He was all pluck now. 

**A11 honor should be given to those who bear failures bravely, 
And rise up from them with energy for fresh endeavors.*' 

The discovery which Van Dyck had made, turned out to 
be of two-fold nature. 

When the stranoce light had flashed upon the wall the first 
time, his eye caught sight of what appeared to be a deep 
seam, running perpendicularly from the base of the parti- 
tion to the huge, massive rocks which heavily embossed the 
ceiling of the cave It attracted his attention, and when he 
looked at it again, the crack appeared still larger, and more 
open than before. 

Van Dyck felt his way along the wall, and examined the 
place. 

It was here that part of the wall seemed to jut outward 

from the main partition, forming a sharp projection, which 

to the eye seemed to lap over the rocks beyond it in such a 
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way as to be a part of it, composing one solid wall. The 
partition, however, was made up of sections. It was, indeed, 
a wonderful freak of subterranean formation. 

Van Dyck was feeling his way along with his hands rest- 
ing against the wall for support, when suddenly he fell or 
half -staggered forward, his body bringing up forcibly against 
the inner wall. His shock surprised, though it did not 
injure him. 

He was now at the entrance of a large groove running 
parallel with the partition, thus cutting the wall in twain. 

The passage-way thus formed was naiTOw, but how long 
he could not tell. He entered the place and groped his way 
along in the darkness with the assm*ed confidence in his 
heart of meeting Larkin in the next cave. 

He could move forward only slowly. The darkness was 
blinding and he either felt or seemed to feel now the pres- 
ence of some great uncertainty constantly about him. The 
rocks under his feet over which he was obliged to walk 
were sharp, and dangerously lubricous, so that he could not 
hasten his footsteps as he most desired, but was compelled 
to feel out his way slowly by means of the walls which 
hemmed him in on either side. 

As he proceeded he found a more substantial footing, 
and he walked on a little faster. 

He could not tell in which direction he was travelling, 
but felt confident that the passage must ultimately take him 
into the adjoining cave. He had now begun to walk at a 
rapid gait, when quite unexpectedly he stepped from the 
stony path under his feet, and fell forward into the dark- 
ness before him. 

He got up and looked around him. He could see noth- 

Van Dyck put his left foot carefully forward, clinging to 
the wall with his hands. He could feel nothing in front of 
him, and he quickly withdrew his foot from the bottomless 
pit. He pulled a piece of the loose rock from the side of 
the wall and cast it into the hole. Almost simultaneously 
with his casting the stone, a sowrvd llkft. \»\^a.^ Y^^^»»5iftji. \^ 
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throwing a fragment of stone agaiitst an iron boiler or ves- 
sel, returned to his ear. It was a hollow sound that came 
from the pit. 

The place was evidently not very deep, so by clinging to 
the rocks with his hands he lowered himself downward un- 
til his feet rested on the hard clay below. He was in a 
small excavation, lying treacherously between the two ter- 
mini of the stony pathway over which he had been travell- 
ing. The little cavity into which he had climbed measured 
about fifteen feet across it, and was circular in form, and 
looked as though it had been made by means of blasting 
the rock out of the passage-way. 

It did not look like the work of nature, but must have 
been caused by artificial means. 

The clayey substance beneath his feet seemed perfectly 
dry, and Van Dyck got down upon his hands and knees, 
and began to feel around. 

Thus far in his rambles through the place he had seen no 
clay or earth of any kind. The bottom of the passage had 
been all the way composed of rocks, and it was only now 
and then that earth of any description was visible on the 
sides of the two walls. 

This mud or clay that Van Dyck had discovered under 
his feet had been placed there, and arranged by human 
hands. He had surmised all this at first, but now that he 
investigated the place thoroughly he was convinced of it. 
He had a few matches left, and he took one from his pocket 
and lighted it. The little torch illuminated for a moment 
the entire cavity. 

Van Dyck hurriedly cast his eyes about the place, and 
saw there upon the mud the foot-prints of a man. There 
could be no mistake, for now he had lighted another match, 
and was looking at the tracks. This time Van Dyck caught 

the sight of some rusty looking object, like an iron ves- 

sel exposed just above the clay. He went along to where 

tAe object lay, and kicked it witlo. "Viift iooX.. 1^^^\0«.^\S^. 
aj?, and found that the iron pot waa em^\,^. ^^\^^\fe^ ^;^ 
^ier match, and found a few ieet awa.^ a ^^e,oxv^^^v. Vl. 
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tried to raise this one from the mud, but could not, though he 
exerted every muscle of his body. He tried to turn it over, 
and even in that purpose he failed. It was evidently an iron 
pot, filled with some heavy metal, perhaps gold. Van Dyck 
suspected that it was one of the pots, containing Captain 
Kidd's gold, and felt highly elated at his find. 

His dangerous position, his fatigue, his hunger, his thirst, 
his eagerness to find a wav of escape from his prison, all 
left him for the* moment, m his greed for the gold, which 
had instantaneously seized his mind. 

But physically he was not equal to the task of raising the 
iron pot from its resting-place, and in his failure to accom- 
plish his desired work, his exhaustion again overpowered 
him, and turned his mind from the prize, which he was so 
eager to capture. 

"This is indeed, an unlucky find," thought Van Dyck. 
" Many men no doubt would call such a discovery fortune 

luck. But of what value is all this gold to me, if it be 

gold, here in this subterranean prison from which there is 
no escape? I cannot so much as pry the cover off, that I 
may look at it even. I will find Larkin, and then return 
for the §old." 

Gold in such a place was only an aggravation to him. 
He could not use it ; he could not even remove it from the 
place where it had been so cunningly concealed. He had 
stumbled upon it only by accident, but he had after all 
made a fortune only to lose it. 

If he could only find Larkin, he thought, for then both of 
them with the assistance of the sailors with him would be 
able to transport the gold into the neighboring cave. 

But to find Larkin seemed more difficult than to carry 
away the gold. Van Dyck went to the place where the 
passage continued, and looked in. He saw only darkness 
such as his eyes were now accustomed to see. He had 
made up his mind to find Larkin, if possible ; and he a^aln 
entered the dark labyrinth \)eioT^ \i\Ta.^ ^'^^\>^<'^^^s^%*^^^st- 
nejr forward, feeling his way AovAn ^ow^ \>l xafc'^^Na^ ^ "^^ 
wall With his feet Van t>yc\L ie\\> o\v\.Vx^ ^«^^ w.^ ^^^ 
stopped a moment to consideY \i\§» ^\\,\3i^\Xc>rcv. 
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He had not proceeded very far, when his ear caught a 
sound hke someone breathing. Some person or creature 
was in his presence. He paused to listen, and at that mo- 
ment a strong hand seized him by the throat, and held him 
firmly. 

CHAPTER Xni. 

« 

"Do not you fear; upon mine honor I 
Will stand betwixt you and danger." 

The gnp, which some unseen hand had fastened upon 
his throat, grew stronger and tighter, until Van Dyck felt 
that he was being choked to death. He could see nothing, 
but there seemed to be about him the motion of some living 
creature. He was as powerless as if he had been held in a 
vice. He could not move, and what to him was even worse, 
he could not breathe. Poor Van Dyck! Some hidden 
power had grasped him by the throat, and was choking him. 
He was already faint and exhausted, so that he could make 
but little or no effort to relieve himself from the iron hand 
which held him. He could not get his breath, and the 
hand relaxed not its grip. 

Van Dyck became insensible. 

How long he remained in this perilous condition he knew 
not. When he again opened his eyes, he saw the form 
of a beautiful female bending over him. Her torch was 
burning brilliantly, so that he could easily perceive the 
things about him. 

Van Dyck was still in the passage-way, hemmed in on 
all sides by granite walls. The girl was tenderly stooping 
over him, when he awoke, and her smile was gentle, loving, 
womanly. 

"You are not quite dead?" she inquired in a sweet voice. 
Then she continued in a gentle way: "I feared lest you 
might never again return to your ineii^^?'' 
''Jly friends ! oh ! Larkin ? ^Vliexe \^ ^i^^V' -^XaxsvKvet^^ 
^an JJjck, looking eagerly about. 
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"Do not fear, sir," she said with much compassion in her 
sweet voice, "I will conduct you safely to your companions." 

Van Dyck was aroused. He was so happy in the thought 
of being rescued, that he quite forgot his great bodily in- 
finnity. He was fatigued, worn out by cruel exhaustion, 
yet in the tender voice of this fair girl he realized hope, and 
quickly answered, when she had asked him if he was able . 
to follow her : " Yes, I am able to walk." 

He tried to raise himself up ; but, alas ! he could not move. 

The girl smiled, as if ridiculing him for having attempted 
to rise under the pressure of his weary body. 

"You are yet weak," she said tenderly. 

"What monster has done this?" asked Van Dyck anx- 
iously. He was thinking of the hand that had nearly choked 
him to death. 

The girl laughed musically. 

"It was the cruel hand of Saga. His aims are like iron, 
though you see them not, and his body lies hidden beneath 
these granite walls." 

"And who might this Saga be?" Van Dyck asked. 

"Many years ago," began the girl, "long before you and 
1 were bom " 

"And who are you, girl? You have not told me yet," he 
interrupted. 

"Wait until I have finished!" commanded the girl, as if 
chiding him for his interruption. "I was telling you," she 
added, "that many years ago a crew of wicked sailors, — 
bold and heartless pirates — by some unknown accident came 
into this cave under the sea, and buried their plunder only a 
few feet away. It was their intention to come back after 
the gold within a short time, but sweet fortune never smiled 
upon them again. It was decided by them, that one of their 
number should act as sentinel, and guard the gold until the 
others should return. They drew lots, and the die being 
cast, fell upon Saga. He was a most faithful sailor and 
guarded the plunder for years. "i^oX o\iQ,^ ^^\vfc\K»^^^^iv^ 
but constantly hoped and looked. ioic ^kv's. Q:Q>tK>$'assv<3s\^^ ^^^^ 
never returned. 
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He passed life's limit, but even then he did not desert his 
post. His body became petrified with the stone, and his 
arms became like iron. He was transformed into a giant, 
firm as the rock and as constant as the granite walls them- 
selves. He still guards the gold with his magic strength." 

After she had finished speaking Van Dyck who had been 
intently listening, asked: "And would he have killed me?" 

"Had I not come to your rescue he would have held you 
in his grasp forever," promptly answered the girl. 

"And the gold?" Van Dyck inquired. 

"He will allow none to carry it away," replied the other. 

"How do you control this giant?" asked Van Dyck. 

" Saga and myself are enemies. He fears me, and never 
remains in my presence," 

"And tell me your name, pray?" 

"Arise, sir!" commanded the girl. 

Van Dyck stood upon his feet. He felt strong again. 

" Follow me ! " said the girl, taking her torch, and leading 
the way through the passage. 

Van Dyck followed her. 

Once the young lady stopped, and passing him a small 
flask containing some kind of liquor, said: "Drink!" 
When Van Dyck had tasted of the liquor, his thirst was 
suddenly quenched, his hunger vanished, and all weariness 
of body and mind left him. 

His strength was renewed. 

The girl walked on in silence, and Van Dyck followed her 
without speaking a word, but he surveyed his gentle com- 
panion, and greatly wondered. Who could she be? Where 
did she come from? What could be her mission here? 

All these questions Van Dyck had to consider. 

Before they had gone very far, a thought occurred to Van 
Dyck, which in his great surprise and wonder, his mind had 
overlooked. 

li this lady — ^whoever she might be^-could so baffle the 
projects of this giant, Saga, wliy co\3\^ yvo\» ^^ \>^ ^\ile to 
seize the gold, and take it away mt\^o\x\,\Xi^ ^'i^»^^^^^i^^v 
^nee. He began to consider t\ie maVVeT ^.^yvonv^X^ . ^\vs 
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not, he thought, suggest some idea for getting possession of 
the gold to this beautiful goddess? 

If he could only induce her to join his company, or form 
any sort of an alliance with him, how easily could he win 
the prize. Then the objects of the expedition would be 
fully achieved. And the girl herself, was she not very beau- 
tiful? Would she not make him a most desirable compan- 
ion in this submarine world? 

Perhaps he might fall in love with her and take her for 
his wife. They were alone here, and they could talk over 
their plans without fear of being heard by mortal ears. At 
last his thoughts got the best of him, and he felt obliged 
to speak to her. 

"And did you say that Saga was your enemy?" he asked. 

" Always," promptly answered the girl. 

" But you have not told me your name," said Van Dyck. 

" Oh, no. I shall never do that," said she playfully. 

"Why?" 

" Do not ask me ! " she implored. 

"No?" 

" I cannot tell you," she said with a pleasant smile. 

"Saga fears you, does he not?" Van Dyck asked 
shrewdly. 

"Yes.*^' 

"Why can you not aid me, then?" he asked. 

"How?" 

"In obtaining the gold." 

The girl's face assumed a doubtful expression. His words 
evidently annoyed her, and she replied firmly : 

"Ah, foolish man. Do not think of the gold that thou 
hast seen." 

"Why not?" cried Van Dyck. 

"You can never obtain it. Do not hope." 

"But with your aid " he interrupted. 

"I have no power over the work of Satan. I am here in 
this lonely world doing good, m N^\ka.\fcN^^N5'»:^^*^^- ^'^^ 
mission is to guard tlie xig^it. '^^-gi^ ^o^Sa.^^^^ 

He fears me as the evil iear^ \Xxe %oo^ ■'^^ -^^^^ 

righteous.^^ 
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"I understand," said Van Dyck, when she had finished 
speaking. 

"It is better that you do," she returned with a smile, 
which elsewhere than in this cold, damp world beneath the 
earth, might have been considered extremely coquettish. 

They had now come into a small cave exceedingly beauti- 
ful with its stalactites and stalagmites; and sparkling 
crystals studded the walls and ceiling. Winding dizzily 
among the stalagmites were narrow paths, or walks leading to 
different parts of the cave. Xear the center of this palatial 
cavern — the home of this beautiful goddess — was curiously 
fashioned by means of the stalactites and stalagmites, an al- 
tar with its canopy towering above, which had been erected, 
no doubt, by subterranean forces, and perhaps dedicated to 
Hymen — the god of marriage. 

The girl led Van Dyck along these walks in silence, and 
when they had arrived before the altar, she fell upon her 
knees and wept. 

Van Dyck was amazed. Her strange conduct surprised 
him, and her tears affected him deeply, for they came from 
her heart. These tears were pure like those shed by the 
chaste Diana. 

The girl arose, and without taking any notice of her com- 
panion she walked with bowed head into the altar. Van 
Dyck did not molest her, but kept silent and watched her 
with wonder. She did not turn toward him; she did not 
smile, she did not speak. Her face was turned partly away 
from him, while her eyes were transfixed upon some imag- 
inary object before her. Finally she stood perfectly still. 
Her right hand was extended, her hair hung loosely over her 
queenly shoulders, and her lips occasionally quivered with 
emotion and opened at times as if she was repeating some ^ 
line or verse to herself. Not until she had gone through 
these several motions did it occur to Van Dyck that the girl 
perhaps wa>» rehearsing the marriage ceremony. He did not 
understand her. How bea\\tiiu\ d[ie \ooV^^\ K<^^\w «.he 
knelt down, and then retraced lier «,tei^%iTOTtv\}cife ^v^^. K^- 
^roacbing Van Dyck she took la\m \>^ xXve \v^iv^ -nvC^q^^^x 
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uttering a word and led him away into another part of the 
cave. Her hand was cold. 

"What place is this?" asked Van Dyck when they had 
halted. 

Formed in the rock near by was a small seat, and she bade 
her guest sit down beside her. 

"And why do you ask? " she returned. 

"Because I am curious to learn your secret," Van Dyck 
replied shrewdly. 

The girl laughed sweetly and said : " I am quite aware of 
that fact." 

"Tell me who you are!" cried Van Dyck. 

"I cannot do it now. Sometime you will learn," said the 
girl gravely. 

"And can you not tell me how you came here, and why 
you remain?" asked Van Dyck eagerly. "Tell me why you 
have rehearsed the marriage ceremony in yonder altar. 

The strange girl did not reply, but sat demurely silent for 
several moments. 

"You are asking too much of me," she firmly replied. 

"And are you not lonely here?" he asked, viewing her 
with admiration. 

" Oh, no ; I am never lonesome. And now you see I have 
an excellent companion," she answered strangely. 

"And can I be your companion forever?" 

Van Dyck became suddenly serious. This beautiful girl 
whom he had so mysteriously met, he admired. Something 
like love had stolen into his heart, and he was burning with 
a passionate desire to take his lovely companion in his em- 
brace, and whisper to her words of love. 

"And may I dwell here with you?" he continued. 

The girl shook her head. 

Van Dyck held his arms toward her, and his eyes pleaded 
the cause of his heart. The love which came to him was 
sudden ; it was unnatural, yet like all love it overpowered 
him completely. He spoke to Yiei a^i\Ti^^\A\ik&^<»t^^ ^^sssss^k 

with a sudden outburst oi passvou. ^^ >^^ 

''But I love you," he cried-, mOLN^^^l^ I^^^x^^ 
caught the girl in his aims and exd^T^e.^^ V^^ ^^^ 
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had not she mechanically waved him off. She arose from 
the seat, and began to reprimand him for his foolish conduct, 
though her words did not cut nor sting him. 

"Do not be like foolish men," she said. "Why not be 
strong, and not give way so easily to passion ? Are we not 
alone? Do not speak of love in such a place. Take my 
words kindly, but I must tell you that I have no love for 
you." 

"Then you love another?" cried Van Dyck, with a feeling 
of jealousy in his heart. 

"No; my love is buried in yonder altar," answered the 
girl, while Van Dyck noticed tears in her beautiful eyes. 

" Sit down ! " said Van Dyck with a tone of pity in his 
voice. " I take it that you have been crossed in love, or per- 
haps your lover is dead." 

"I loved him, yes, I loved him dearly," sobbed the girl. 

"Who?" asked Van Dyck springing to his feet. 

" Ask me not ! " pleaded the girl. 

" And why are you so strange ? Why can you not tell me 
something of your early life? he persisted. 

Passion had been supplanted by pity for the girl amid 
her deep sorrow. She was a mysterious being, though 
charming and beautiful. Van Dyck had been completely 
intoxicated by her sweet presence. To sit beside her, and 
to catch her words, and to drink in her sweet breath, was 
all joy and ecstasy for him. 

'•My life," said the girl, "is a thing of the past. In my 

hour of earthly bliss and happiness I was cruelly, ah, 

though rightly cut off from all bliss, and from all 

worldly happiness. Here I am made to dwell a life of sin- 
gle contentment. My only happiness here is my privilege 
of entering yonder altar, where I daily worship the sweet 
remembrance of him in whose great love I was at one time 
at rest, by kneeling down there, as I had hoped to do with 
him in life. But alas ! I was cut off from worldly privileges, 
enjoyed by so many, perhaps less deserving than myself. 
God, i2owever, knows best what blessings his children should 
share. I hnmhly resign myself to liis ca.Ye and protection." 
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"To whom do you refer? tell me, who was your lover?" 
urged Van Dyck. 

"No, no, no," said she hurriedly, yet decidedly. "Do 
not ask me again," she continued, rismg from her seat, and 
walking a short distance away from her would-be lover. 

Van Dyck sat ruminating. Was she not even more than 
any of her sex a mystery? Nevertheless this girl was his 
ideal woman. She was noble, brave and true. There was 
nothing of human selfishness in her nature. She could sac- 
rifice all for the love she bore him, whom in life she had 
sworn to love. There were no evidences of disloyalty on 
the surface of her character, that Van Dyck was able to 
see ; no idle perceptions of true womanhood. Could she be 
mortal? He loved her even now and could love such a 
noble creature forever. But she cared naught for his love. 
His heart was as cold in her mind as the granite sides of 
the cave. Her nature had no warmth in it for him. She 
had loved but once, it was with an everlasting love, how- 
ever, such as clings to the heart through all eternity. 

Van Dyck could by no means thrust his love upon her. 
An irresistable fascination had seized upon him. His heart 
was on fire, yet it must be left to cool away, and his love van- 
ish. The girl would not listen to him. Her ears were sealed 
against his appeals. Van Dyck lingered here in his misery 
for some time. Misery? yes, it was indeed torture for him 
to remain in the presence of the girl whom he loved, and 
yet not be allowed to converse with her as he would liked to 
have done. The girl began to speak concerning other things, 
and would not consent to listen to him whenever he began 
to tell her how he loved, admired and adored her. In this 
respect she was cruel. Again Van Dyck felt that he had 
found, but could not capture the prize he sought. 

The couple had now passed from this cave, through a 
broad passage-way, and were standing at the entrance oi an- 
other cavern in which dwelt nothing save eternal darkness. 
The girl had halted, and had given Van Dyck her torch. 
Then she spoke : " Take this hght ! it will guide you unto 
yom* friends and into a beautiful countx^ " 
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"But you are not going to leave me?" he gasped. 

*'This is the cave you have been seeking," she replied. 

"At the other end you will find your friends. I must 
leave you now." 

Van Dyck felt timid. He dreaded the darkness. To 
sever his connections with his beautiful companion was a 
thing hard to do. In her presence he felt safe, but to wan- 
der alone in the cave, his heart rebelled. 

"I know of what you are musing," she said; "but do not 
think of me again. I will protect j^ou from all danger." 

After she had spoken thus, she disappeared and Van 
Dyck looked for her in vain. He called to her, but got no 
reply. He was disappointed, and felt that he had loved in 
vain. Could she be so cruel as to leave him with no kind 
word of adieu? She was gone. He again was alone, and 
in darkness, but she had left him not without a light by 
which he could find his way about the dark cavern. For 
this much, at least, he could feel thankful for having met 
her. Many men have fared worse, he thought, when having 
poured out their deepest affections upon fickle women, they 
have received nothing friendly in return. 

"Woe, alas I to the man, who has only loved bodies, shapes, 
and appearances." 

These lines Van Dyck repeated in his mind, and then 
passed along the rough sides of the cavern. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

"So shaken as we are, so wan with care, 
Find we a time for frighted peace to pant, 
And breathe short-winded accents of new broils 
To be commenced in strands afar remote." 

On the opposite side of the great hollow cavern, issuing 
from among huge, mangled ledges, which some powerful 
eruption had broken off from th.e ^oY\^ et\v.^V ^^^ \X>^Q^?ni 
together promiscuously ^ came a vay, \l^eii ^ ^^^ ^^'^ ^'^ 
'^t warmed the heart of Yan Dyck even ^^*\\.^«vA^^\w^ 
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hurried course across the cave, like the wearied heart of the 
sailor is gladdened from the light of the beacon when among 
the dangers of sea and fog. Here he found his friends, 
Larkin, and the sailors from boat No. 3. 

As the reader can well imagine, the meeting was a joyful 
one. Larkin and his companions had been trying to find 
some way of escape for Van Dyck from the cave in which 
he had become incarcerated, but having failed to make the 
proper discovery, they had one and all, given him up as lost ; 
and around their bright wood tire which they had kindled 
among the rocks, they were sitting in demure silence when 
Van Dyck had quite unceremoniously thrown himself into 
their presence. Once more with his companions he was 
safe. Already the darkness which resided continually in the 
bosom of the cavern became twilight to him, here with his 
friends, which eventually had changed into a luminous light, 
like that of day in the outside world. 

Surrounded by warm friends the world becomes bright to 
the heart, even in the thick gloom and darkness of night. 
But deserted by all friendship, how black is day ! 

Prior to Van Dyck's arrival at the home of Vanderdonk, 
he had wandered from cave to cave, with Larkin and the 
sailors, having made numerous startling discoveries, and 
passing through many wild and strange adventures. 

The girl he had not seen since she had left him in the 
cavern where he had found his friends. Van Dyck had 
thought of her much, and was more than puzzled about her 
strange and marvelous existence. Her name he knew not. 
She had refused to tell him. Nor could he explain in his 
mind how she came there, or from what place. He thought 
her very beautiful, yea, charming.^ In his eye she looked the 
ideal woman, and he carried her image constantly in his 
heart. 

But why, he had thought, was she spending a life of such 
solitude ? Why had she made up her mind to waste away 
herein her frosty palace \md.eT \Xvfe ^^%^^<5rt^«>cs^\s\^V'^^^^^s^ 



imaginary idols, ghosts and phaut^^ois.'^ -s3. ^>c 

Van Dyck could explain none ol \Xi^^^ ^""^^^si^ ^ 
roamed about with his compamoiv«> %^xv^eo^ xs^ ^^^ 
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until he had discovered a passage leading into Crystal Cave, 
thence into Fire Cave, so-called, on account of the everlast- 
ing tires which burned there, and from thence into the 
verdant cave, which our host Vanderdonk had told us was 
the valley of Immortal Life. Could we dispute him ? 

Nelson and mvself had listened most attentively to the 
story of Van Dyck, nor did we find occasion to interrupt him 
with our interrogatories while he was speaking, though his 
strange and unnatural adventures had startled and surprised 
us. But after all, were they any more unnatural than our 
adventures? Our experience had l>een quite similar to his 
own, since our arrival in the underground world. 

Nelson got quite enthusiastic over the pot of gold which 
Van Dvck said he had discovered, but which treasure he had 
been unable to purloin on account of the resistance of Saga, 
the giant ; while I became more especially interested in that 
part of the story which related to the girl. 

No more than my friend could I explain the mystery of 
her life in this cold, damp world where she was so content- 
edly — seemingly — wearing out a perpetual subterranean ex- 
istence. How came she here? From where? Who was 
she? But, after all, were not there as equally mysterious 
things existing continually about us? Who was Vander- 
donk? Might there not be inhabitants under the earth? 
Qfff saft/ 

Fire Cave, was it a volcano? Certainly it was a 

strange place. And the valley ^^vhat man could tell why 

all these trees, this dense foliage, green shrubberj^, and these 
beautiful s})arkling waters, were allowed by nature each to 
retain its former appearance and worldly beauty? Was not 
Vanderdonk a wonder, too? Yes, greater than all the won- 
ders which I have previously namecl. From what place did 
he come? 

Did he come with Captain Kidd? 

Was he really immortal? 
DM he draw his lite from worldW aowvee^^ 
TKis be drinking from the fountain oi eteTw^\\W^. 
^^*9 he really a thousand years o\c\? 
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Could he be Methuselah in disguise ? 

If this man could live a thousand years, or two hundred 
years, why could not the girl? Why could not we also? 

Who was Saga? 

Who was the girl? 

Could she be Kate Reddington, my own Tost Kate? 

Impossible. 

Never can the sea give up its dead in such marvelous, and 
incarnate shapes. 

''O, where hath our intelligence been drunk? 
Where hath it slept?" 

It was absurd for me to think of meeting Kate in any of 
these caverns, yet I was foolish enough to entertain the no- 
tion that the strange allusion, which Vanderdonk had made 
to a girl, whose birth and death alike must have been un- 
known to him, through worldly intelligence, might hold 
some relationship after all, with the story of Van Dyck. 

I did not dare to reveal my thoughts to my friends for 
fear they might laugh at my weakness, and chide me for my 
folly and superstition. I kept the matter secretly locked in 
my heart, but with a firm determination that if ever an op- 
portunity should offer itself — should I be allowed the privi- 
lege of leaving this beautiful cavern into which we had 
entered — that I would make a search for the girl, and ferret 
out the secret of her existence. The mystery had completely 
over-shadowed my mind. 

Nelson was anxious to go back to the haunts of Saga for 
the gold. For its possession he would face the old giant, 
and measure arms with him, if necessary, even in the dark 
labyrinth where he dwelt. 

The question was minutely discussed among ourselves. 
At first Van Dyck did not think it advisable to return. He 
recalled his former sad experience with Saga. But the hope 
of again seeing the girl caused him to forget, to some extent, 
his difficulties with the gvant. 1&^^\^^'s, V^^N^^xi^V^s^i'^'^ss^ 
assistance of his friends, and \ns Tmxi^.» ^\x^\i^^'£W^^^"^ 's^^^fe. 
encouragement^ still craved iox a^LNeinfc^^- 
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Van Dyck after meditating awhile said : 

" I propose a re-organization of the ' E. and L.' Mining 
Company, boys." 

" I am heartily in favor of such a move," said I, after Van 
Dyck had finished. 

Nelson laughe'd loudly and said : " I had quite forgotten 
about our company. If our worthy president was here to 
act we might call a special meeting, and adopt some meas- 
ure for future action. What do you have to offer, Sanborn ? " 

"My idea," I replied, "is that we had better call a meet- 
ing here and form some definite plan of action, even in his 
absence. The vice-president can act as chairman, and pres- 
ident, jt>ro tem,^ — can he not?" 

"Certainly," Nelson consented. 

"Mattocks, if alive, can be rescued, and if we go back to 
the first cave, we may be fortunate enough to find him." 

"And we can procure the gold, also," added the speculator. 

" By acting together we may be able to accomplish every- 
thing," I answered hopefully. 

"Have we a quorum in order to do buisness legally?" 
asked Nelson officially. 

"Aye, aye, aye," we shouted in concert. 

And thus in the stillness and quietude of this beautiful 
subterranean garden, the " E. and L." Mining Company held 
its second business meeting. There was no speech making, 
no unnecessary remarks made by any of the members pres- 
ent, no indulgence in fruitless or vulgar witticism. But only 
a due and honest consideration was given to our plans, which 
we intended to carry out with the aid of Providence in the 
future. We were in a perilous situation ; lost to the world, 
and hemmed in by rocks and earth in caves of enormous 
proportions and magnitude, communicating with each other 
by means of subterranean passages, so intricately winding and 
puzzling, as to blind our grandest mental efforts, and baffle 
our bravest judgment. Was not the question as to how we 
should finally make our escape from these dark confines to 
l^e TForld whence we had departed, a serious one? Was it 
not a question oi great moment, liow we should find 
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Mattocks, make peace with Saga, capture the gold, rescue 
the girl, and return to our boats? 

All these grave questions we discussed at some length, 
and made immediate preparations to leave the home of 
Vanderdonk. Mattocks and his companions we knew must 
be in a critical condition, if alive. Perhaps thev were al- 
ready dead, and their lifeless bodies serving as food to the 
hungry Crustacea in some submarine grotto. 

I had now gone into the hut after Scott and the sailors, 
but found him stretched out upon the floor with his compan- 
ions fast asleep. Their bacchanalian repast had proved 
too much for them, and they lay there like dead men. 

Vanderdonk sat in their midst, his face wreathed with 
smiles of satisfaction. All had been eating, drinking and 
smoking, until they had become completely drugged, and 
insensible to the things around them. 

I went out and reported the status of these men to Nelson 
and Van Dyck. We made our preparations for the start, 
and again I went back to call Scott. He was still sleeping. 

I became anxious, for fear the deep sleep of the men 
might necessitate a delay, which might be of serious import 
to the expedition. 

Vanderdonk still sat grinning wildly near the table. 

"Will these men not awaken to-day?" I asked him. 

Our savage host shook his grizzly head. 

" This is some more of your ugly work," I snapped, feel- 
ing irritated by his coolness, and haughty indifference. 

"Will they not soon awaken?" I asked again, when he 
did not reply. 

"Xot until to-morrow. Then you and your men will be 
far away." 

"What do you mean ?" 

"They will not arouse from their slumbers until to- 
morrow." 

"But you can awake them," I demanded, "why do you 
not do so? I request it." 

" I have no power over them," said the pirate. 

"What! can you not free them froia tke v^jAxsAxs^ft. ^^ 
your drug, as you did m^V" 1 a^V^^mVortot. 
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Yanderdonk smiled. There was no radiancy in that 
ugly smile of his, however. His features were those of 

Charon, dark ferryman of the dead ^and his voice 

sepulchral and unpropitious. 

"Do you not understand?" he inquired, fixing his un- 
natural eyes upon me, and gazing at me earnestly. 

"No," I replied, "I do not understand you." 

" Listen ! " said he, rising from his seat and approaching 
me. "Were not these men struck by the hand of Death 
from the wicked world?" 

"What else?" I inquired, wondering what our host 
would reveal next. 

"These men," said he, pointing to the lifeless bodies 
outstretched upon the ferns, were cut off from life because 
they had already reached the limit of their mortality. From 
here shall they never depart." 

"Murderer! " I cried, drawing my revolver, "your worth- 
less life shall pay the penalty of this deed." 

"Do not kill him! exclaimed Nelson, gi'asping my arm* 
firmly. 

Our host laughed loudly: "And would you kill me?" he 
inquired mockingly. 

", I would shoot you like a dog. Arouse these men, or I 
will blow your brains out," I replied with passion. 

" I do not fear your bullets," said Vanderdonk, the pirate. 
"Wouldst thou shoot me as you did yonder animals in the 
jungles? Is it thus you pay me for my hospitality ? " he 
asked with irony in his deep, gruff voice. 

"Do not mock me!" I cried, agitated by his indifference 
to my threats, "but arouse the men." 

"They shall never return to the world above," replied 
our host, "I have not the power to give them back to you. 
These men, like myself, are doomed to eternal bliss here in 
this beautiful country. Go thy way and do not disturb us, 
ye wicked seekers after gold ! " 

There was no alternative left us, but to depart in peace 

from this place, and leave our companions behind. At first, 

we thought it another cunning joke of Vanderdonk's, but 
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finally, he became too serious in his statements for us to 
doubt their truth. The old pirate was right, for we 
could not resurrect the dead. 

Nelson and myself, especially, had reasons to grieve the 
untimely fate of Scott, the cockswain, who had been to us a 
companion of much worth, faithful, brave and true ; yet if 
the Almighty had so decreed, we must and would bear our 
grief bravely. Poor Scott had sailed his earthly course, he 
had entirely run the race of mortality, and could he have 
spoken to us before he took his last draught from the flagon 
of his generous host, he might have truly said : 

"I have fought the good fight; I have kept the faith." 

We all knelt down by the side of our lost friend, and 
offered prayer for the safety and happiness of these unfortu- 
nate souls, while they might claim a residence in the valley 
of Immortal Life. When we arose Jim White wiped a few 
tears from his eyes and exclaimed, "amen!" 

Then we all bowed our heads and left the hut. 



CHAPTER XV. 

'* Shall in these confines with a monarch's voice 
Cry ' Havoc/ and let slip the dogs of war." 

"Can you not find the place?" Nelson had been asking of 
Van Dyck. 

"Can a camel pass through the eye of a needle?" rejoined 
the other, giving significance to the impossibilities of the 
hour. 

Van Dyck was in the best of spirits, but not quite master 
of the situation. 

We were now in that immense cavern, where Van Dyck 

had previously met Larkin and the sailors, ^in that huge 

grotto under the sea, barricaded by thick, heavy masses of 
granite on all sides, and with the whole crust of the earth 

above for a roofing ^in that cavern, whose compartments 

were so unaccommodating to mortals. 
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Our party now consisted of five persons, namely, Van 
Dyck, Nelson, Larkin, Jim White, and myself. Poor Scott 
and his companions had died a mysterious death. We had 
been obliged to leave them behind. Van Dyck was now 
serving us as guide. He thought he knew the exact location 
of the entrance of the passage through which he had been 
led by the girl, and had felt quite confident that he could 
"put his finger on it." 

Having been fortunate in finding the cavern again, we had 
all hoped that we should be able to discover the opening from 
the cave into the palace w^here dwelt the girl, thence to the 
gold w^hich Saga was guaixiing, and thence to our boats. 
Mattocks and his companions we should certainly find en 
route to the first cave. Our course we had all mapped out 
in our minds, but now we failed to find the proper connec- 
tion with the cave where dwelt the girl. 

Nelson had been all hope, but was now disappointed, and 
excited, and had said again to Van Dyck: "Did you not say 
that the passage was at this end of the cavern?" 

Van Dyck was exceedingly cool for him. 

"I did, he replied calmly. 

"W^hy do we not find it, then?" queried Nelson, impa- 
tiently. 

" Give it up," responded Van Dyck in good humor. " But 
boys," he continued with confidence, "I certainly did come 
into this cave in the manner I have already set forth to you. 
I hope you do not question my veracity, Nelson?" 

The other smiled, and quickly said apologetically: "Of 
course not. Van. Please pardon my impatience! But where 
do you suppose the place is?" 

"I am sure it is here somewhere in this vicinity," persisted 
Van Dyck. 

All were silent, and kept up a continual search for the 
passage-way. 

At last Nelson shouted: "Boys!" 

"Well?" we all asked simultaneously. 

"J Jbave a scheme," said the speculator. 
'^ Let's hear it I " we all cried. 
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We all gathered about him, and Nelson, our vice-presi- 
dent, began : " I propose that we all take our torches and 
stand up in a row near the side of the cave, in such a man- 
ner, that all our lights may be concentrated upon the wall, 
and then I will look for the opening." 

" All right ! " we exclaimed jojrf uUy. 

Each of our party was provided with a torch of some kind, 
and by chance I had got the very torch which the girl had 
given Van Dyck. It was more brilliant than any of the 
others. 

Nelson arranged us in a line near the wall, at short inter- 
vals, so that the light of our torches fell upon it, lighting up 
every crack and crevice in the granite partition. Then Nel- 
son said to us in sport: "Now, boys, you look like a torch- 
light procession. Such a one as I imagine will tramp down 
Broadway the night after Grover Cleveland is elected Presi- 
dent, in 1892." 

"No, no, no!" shouted Van Dyck with enthusiasm. 
" Blaine ! Blaine ! Hurrah for the man from Maine ! Hurrah 
for James G. Blaine ! " 

"Well, what's the matter with Harrison?" I cried. 

And then the whole party set up such a shouting that I 
dare say such applause was never heard in old Faneuil Hall. 
Our huzzas echoed and re-echoed across the empty cavern, 

until the very walls rang with the names of "Blaine," 

"Cleveland, "Harrison," and "Hill," and "the campaign of 
'92." 

" Never was such a cry heard ifi Egypt." 

All became confusion and noise, and our enthusiasm 
swelled to such a pitch, that Nelson who had commenced the 
fun was obliged to stop it by ordering us to keep quiet again. 

" You are getting razzle-dazzled, boys," said the specula- 
tor. "Let us stop this foolishness, and look for the passage." 

"Let us give one more cheer for Blaine ! hip, hip " 

began Van Dyck, but he was suddenly interrupted by White 
and Larkin, who had now begun to yell loudly together : 

"PTurrah, for Grover Cleveland! Hurrah for Mrs. ! 

Tiger!" 
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" That is right, boys," said I, " do not forget the ladies of 
our country." 

" I reckon they are the bob-stays of the old ship of State," 
said White, the sailor. 

" Yes, and the support of our Union," I added ; and taking 
off our caps, we swung them wildly, and shouted for the 
ladies of America. 

We had not yet found any opening from the cave. Poor, 
energetic, ambitious, enterprising Nelson was in the slough 
of despond. Van Dyck felt a little worked up over his fail- 
ure to "put his finger" on the place. 

" I am sure it is right here," the guide had said again. 

"Wait here until I return ! " said Nelson. "I am going to 
reconnoitre." 

"Not alone?" I asked. 

"Yes. I will return soon," responded the speculator. 

We sat down upon the rocks and waited for Nelson to 
return. One minute, five minutes, fifteen minutes passed, 
an hour! He did not return. Van Dyck became anx- 
ious. I was growing impatient, and trembled for the safety 
of Nelson, after having heard the strange story of Van Dyck 
concerning the denizens of this place. 

"Is it not time that Nelson was returning?" finally asked 
Van Dyck, looking troubled. 

"Perhaps he has met Saga," T replied. 

"Horrors I" Van Dyck ejaculated. "He'll never return, 
then." 

" I only surmise this, you know," said I. 

"Maj^je he has found' the girl and run away with her?" 
conjectured the other in a more cheerful mood. 

"What! an elopement here? Quite a novelty, a sub- 
terranean scandal hey?" 

" Her beauty is exceedingly intoxicating," said Van Dyck 
with enthusiasm. 

^^And is she so verv beautiful?" I asked, after a brief si- 
lence. I Jiesitatcd, j)erliaps, \)eca\\s>v? \ \s'^^ ^t lUat time 
thhikimr of tbo ivniarkal)\e beawtv oi \v^Xvi Vv^^^wx^^Xv^w. 
^r/js Kato not romoJv? Would not \a^y ^vw^^wXn 'cvv^wxv.Xasnxv 
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been considered even by worldly critics, angelic and lovely? 
How her dark, hazel eyes, sparkling, luminous, coquettish 
even, might have fascinated even the strongest man, had 
they been turned to coquetry. But after all why should 
I believe that this beautiful goddess, seen and admired by 
Van Dyck, could bear any semblance to Kate Reddington?. 

"Absurd!" 1 muttered audibly. "I do not believe it." 

"What are you saying, Sanborn?" asked Van Dyck, look- 
ing at me in perfect wonder. 

" Oh, nothing— — " I murmured with embarrassment. " I 
was about to ask you, if the girl was lovely." 

" She is the loveliest creature I ever laid eyes on ! " re- 
plied the other forcibly. 

"You ought to be a pretty accurate judge of feminine 
beauty by this time. 1 imagine that your experience in that 
direction is very broad," said I, turning off my thoughts with 
a joke. 

" Perhaps not broader than your own," was Van Dyck's 
repartee. 

1 said nothing more to Van Dyck about the girl. 

A half hour more elapsed, and still Nelson had not re- 
turned. I began to believe that some accident had really 
happened to him, and had suggested to my friends that we 
go after him. 

At that moment Xelson shouted to us from among the 
rocks. " Come on I " he yelled, " I have found the way." 

'• Good I good ! " we all ciied, and then hastened to the 
passage, which Xelson had at last succeeded in iinding. 

" I am sure this is not the right passage," Van Dyck per- 
sisted, when we had come up with Xelson. 

" But we will try it," returned Xelson, " unless you can 
find us a better one." 

"It seems to be the onlv one here," I said. 

Into tliis deep, diu\< furrow between the walls we entered, 
our torches giving us ample light, and showing us the way. 
The pas.s.'io'e was extremely wavvow ^ 'm\^ \\. x^'^.^ ^i^\^^i^ ^v-^ 
(lifticultv that we could s(\\\e07.i? owy V^OC\vi't>^\i^V^^^^^*^^^ ""^^s." 
whicli ('omposcd the two waW^. ^\\x^^-^^^ ^"^^ ^^"^ 
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through the narrow passage, and came to a small cave, whose 
floor was composed of very fine, smooth pebbles. Here the 
defile seemed to terminate. 

After looking about for some little while for a way of es- 
cape from this cave, we found a small excavation under the 
walls, looking into another cave of larger dimensions. We 
dug up the earth and stones, and widened out the hole, and 
five minutes later we were all in the cave beyond. 

Here beneath our feet, were only loose stones, and uneven 
ledges. It was a most peculiar place. In this cave the 
works of chance had played havoc with everything, and left 
everything in a state of unfinished formation. 

About the sides of the cave were numerous niches, and 
deep, round holes in the walls extending inwardly. Could 
these be air-holes? I viewed them with a feeling of shyness, 
for I could almost expect to see at any time issuing from 
some one of these holes, perhaps all, the iron arms of Saga, 
the giant, as a snake issues from its slough. 

Nelson and Van Dyck were looking about the cave for 
anotlier passage. I saw them several times approach these 
apertures in the wall of the cave, and peer into them. I saw 
them turn away in abhorrence. 

It appeared that we could make no further progress for 
the present, so we sat down upon the rocks to eat our lunch, 
and to discuss our situation. Our supply of food which we 
had taken from our boat, was fast giving out. We had made 
up our minds, however, that we would eat heartily while it 
lasted, and so we did. 

"While we live, let us live!" 

I repeated the above, for the benefit of my party, and all 
concurred in the idea which I had meant to convey by 
means of the quotation. 

While our food lasted we could eat, and be merry. Our 
thirst was easily quenched by the VyatviY^^\i\Q\iN?^io\md 
eveiywhere bubbling up from the roe^-?.. MUm^^\)afe^^\fcx 
tsifted salt, like that which might have cYev^ VxA.c> \)afe ^"swn^ 
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from the ocean, but more often it was perfectly tasteless, 
odorless, and colorless, the combined evidences of pure 
water. Our small supply of brandy we reserved for medi- 
cinal (?) purposes alone. It was a hard thing to do ; neces- 
sity, however, had often conquered our most serious 
difficulties. The will is the mightiest organ of man, if prop- 
erly called into action. 

Once during our happy repast we caught the low murmur 
of voices in the distance. The sound was so faint at first as 
to appear almost inaudible. Then it grew louder, and louder, 
until it swelled into tones, voluminous like the roll of thun- 
der in a quiet sky, filling all the caves around with a deep, 
hollow noise. It was like the unisonance of a hundred voices 
swelling in concert, and came in the form of a tremendous 
peal of laughter, like the roar of the jubilant multitude in a 
vast hall. Numerous men seemed to be exhilerated and all 
laughing together, yet the sound that we heard appeared 
only like the echo of their voices. 

It grew more audible, until their voices seemed to fill the 
very cave where we were sitting. We could see no one. 
The laughter having ceased, the voices were turned to sing- 
ing, all in the same continual strain, like the wind sighing 
lowly throtlgh the forest. Music seemed to issue from the 
apertures in the granite walls of the cave. We sprang to 
our feet, and stood aghast, listening to the weird strains of 
the awful music. The low hum died away, and then came 
the song, like the rush of the waters over the cataract, and 
we heard rude men singing these lines : 

**My name is Captain Kidd, as I sailed, as I sailed, 

My name is Captain Kidd, and so wickedly I did as I sailed." 

Then silence reigned once more. Xone of us spoke for 
we were all astounded by the strange music which we had 
just heard. The song was not encored, neither was it 
repeated. Nelson was the first to speak. His voice trembled 
as he asked: "Who can they be^" 

"Mattocks and his meivV e^QV^\m'fe^X?yxv"\^-^^^ ^^^^ ' 
forced smile on his handaorcve ia.c^. 
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" Pooh ! do not be so foolish Van," replied Nelson. " It 
is not possible for human voices to make such a mournful 
sound. 

" What can it be, then ? " inquired the other. 

" Remember the mysteries which follow us from cave to 
cave," said I. "Do they not constantly cling to us? Van- 
derdonk must be near with his deadly drug. Whom of us 
will he choose next?" 

As I spoke, I turned my head toward the end of the cave, 
and saw the form of a female, heavily clad in a dark robe, 
emerge from behind the rock and began to approach us. 
Her face was partly veiled, and she earned in her hand a 
torch which was not lighted. My companions were fright- 
ened, for they hailed her coming as a bad omen. 

"Be not afraid," she said in a sweet, clear tone, "I will 
conduct you from this place." 

"The girl!" exclaimed Ysin Dyck, and he hastened for- 
ward to grasp her hand. But she did not recognize him. 
She mysteriously waved him off, and began to talk to the 
rest of us. Poor Van Dyck was embarrassed. Evidently 
he was mistaken as to her identity. It was another girl. 
Yet did lier voice not sound natural? Van Dyck more uian 
any one else had reasons to feel puzzled about her. 

She gave no heed to Van Dyck's movements, but ad- 
dressed us thus: "I perceive, gentlemen, that you have 
thrust youi'selves once more into danger, and must leave 
here. If you trust me, I will lead you safely from this 
place." 

"Who are you?" I asked in surpiise. 

" Do not ask me, sir," she rei)lied with coolness. 

"But tell us," I urged, "why you are here in this lonely 
cavern?" 

" Mv mission is to save men from the hands of the wicked," 
replied tlie irirl softlv. 

'^Wh^it do you mean? Are we not ])erfectly safe, here 
undov tho onrth?^' I asked exeiUnWy. 

i^oii are in danger my good xwawV^ 
In dnngor of what?"" we c-riexV. 



a 
a 
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"Have you not just heard strange noises?" 

"Yes. Who are these men whose voices we have just 
heard?" I asked. 

The girl laughed musically and replied : " It is the voice 
of Saga, in whose power you were before I came here. My 
purpose is to save you all from his iron hands." 

" Noble girl ! " I exclaimed advancing toward her ; but she 
repelled me. 

"Is the gold buried here?" asked Nelson eagerly. 

" Saga guards the gold," she only replied. 

"Does he often sing?" I asked. 

"Frequently he gets lonely, and sings a favorite air of his. 
He is a sentinel who never deserts his post. Saga is the 
mighty giant who stands between adventurous men and their 
fortunes." 

Van Dyck now thought that he was sure of the girl's 
identity. She was the same whom he had met in the pas- 
sage, where he had felt the hand of Saga upon his throat. 
She was differently dressed than when he had seen her, yet 
by her conduct and her voice he thought he recognized her. 
Beneath her dark veil he saw the full depth of her remarka- 
ble beauty. 

"Come with me!" she finally commanded, "and I will 
lead you safely away." 

We all began to follow the girl except Nelson, who hung 
back and was rather disinclined to obey her commands. 

"And will you not come with us, sir?" asked the girl per- 
suasively. 

"If you will show us the gold, which you say Saga is 
guarding," returned Nelson stubbornly, "we will follow you." 

The girl looked ])erplexed. "Ah," she said, "you have 
asked me too nuich. I am here to save, not to destroy you." 

"But we must have the gold, even if we have to light the 
giant," said Nelson earnestly. 

"Be reasonable, sir," spoke the girl. "It is im])ossible for 
any man to take the gold from Sa^^ " 

''Let woman do it tbei\, \i maw viam\oO:' v^^^y^^^'^^^: 
" You have a power over Saga. W^ i^^oc'fe ^^^^• v^^^j ^"^ 
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" No, no," she replied ; " I am powerless." 

"Plow?" 

"Never mind. I will argue with you no longer. Will 
you follow?" 

Nelson could not do otherwise. He must leave the cave 
now, or never, for he could not find the way out himself. 
The girl led us from the cave by the entrance through which 
she herself a moment before had come. We entered a dark, 
narrow passage, probably the same in which Van Dyck had 
been attacked by Saga. Soon we came to a place where two 

Passages met, running triangularly from where we now stood, 
was behind, the girl ahead. When we amved at the point 
where the two passages branched off in different directions, 
the girl stopped and waved my companions into the passage 
leading to the left. I was about to follow, when the strange 
girl ap])roached me and said : " Wait here ! I will return to 
you presently." 



CHAPTER XVI. 

** That she is living 
Were it but told you, should be hooted at 
Like an old tale ; but it appears she lives 
Though yet she speak not." 

Like one in a dream, T waited for the girl to return. 
Minutes passed as hours, and an hour became a whole day 
to me. Then the girl came back, having kept her word, 
leaving my companions somewhere behind. She carried no 
torch, and so suddenly did she approach me from the dark- 
ness, that her coming staitled me. 

I was leaning against the rocky mass, which composed the 
wall of the passage in which I had been left an hour pre- 
vious, where I was thinking over the events of the past few 
days and nights, when 1 faintly caught the rustle of her 
skirts along the corridor, and still beUeving her to be some 
little distance away, she at that moment touched my arm, 
and spoke in a low tone ; " Come mth me ! " 
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"Where have you left my companions?" I asked, startled 
by her sudden presence. 

" Do not ask any questions now," she replied pleasantly. 
Then she took my Land in her delicate palm, and began to 
draw me forward. She led me into the corridor at the 
right. Her hand was warm, and her soft and affectionate 
touch inspired me with confidence that she would direct me 
safely, and so I was compelled to follow her. 

At first I was more or less confused, and embarrassed, so 
that I kept silent. The girl noticed my embarrassment and 
said to me kindly: "Do not fear! I will see that no harm 
befalls you." 

"And my friends?" I inquired. 

"They are safe enough," she assured me. And then she 
pressed" my hand in such a tender manner, that my af- 
fections were drawn impulsively toward her. I returned 
it, by holding her own hand more tightly, as lovers often do. 

Her face was still closely veiled, and her garments were 
so black, that her dainty figure became intermingled with 
the darkness, as to be totally invisible in my sight. She had 
ordiered my torch-light extinguished, and the darkness of 
the place became most dense. 

Along the stony aisle her skirts rustled like silk, and her 
manner became more pleasing and fascinating, as we pro- 
ceeded. Now I had begun to talk quite freely with my 
fair guide, and she seemed more willing to answer my ques- 
tions than at first. I was feeling anxious about my friends, 
and had said to the girl by way of inquirv; "Will my com- 
panions not lose their way, and perish here in these dark 
confines?" 

"They have their torches, have they not?" 

"Oh, yes. But will Saga not molest them?" 

The girl laughed, and I heard her sweet voice echo along 
the empty corridor. She stopped, and laid her hand upon 
my arm, and answered me. 

" Diana will look after the giant," said she, holding to my 
arm more closely. 

"Who pray is Diana?" I asked in 8urj)rise. 
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"Well," said my companion, "we call her the goddess of 
marriage here." 

"And now," said I, "who are you?" 

" Ha, ha, ha ! " she laughed, then she replied : " Have you 
never heard of Daphne? 

" Oh, yes," said I, " Daphne was a goddess, too. She was 
turned into a laurel tree." 

" So the story runs," replied the girl strangely. " Daphne 
is not my name." 

"Ho, ho!" I exclaimed, "An excellent joke. But I 
must now have your name." 

" Oh, no. Hush ! Even the walls of these caverns have 
ears at times." 

"Have you something to reveal?" 

"My name!" 

" Xo. Tell me it ! " I cried eagerly. 

She replied in a whisper ; "37y name is Lenora Wallace!'*'* 

" Impossible ! " I answered. " How can you be ? " 

"You have heard of me, then?" she said softly. 

"Oh, yes." 

"And do you doubt me?" she asked. 

" Prove your identity ! " 1 cried. 

"How?'^ 

" Unveil your face, and let me see it ! " 

" Light your torch Rudolph Sanborn, and I will show you 
the face of Lenora Wallace." 

"I believe already," I promptly answered, after hearing 
her call me by name. Forgive my scepticism ! " 

By this time 1 had lighted my torch and immediately I 
saw before me the beautiful face of Lenora Wallace, the 
girl who only a few years ago disappeared from the world 
so nivsteriouslv. 

"You are the same Miss Wallace. The world believes 
von dead," said T. 

^'' And so I am dead^'* she replied with a mysterious smile. 
^^ And yet ^ as ijou see^ I am not dtadP 

" TeJJ me how you came here. Why do you not return 
to your friends ? " 
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"Listen!" she said. "Was it not strange that I should 
have been swept into this place by the sea. I leaped into 
the ocean from the deck of a steamboat, and was apparently 
drowned. But the 'strangest thing of all is now to be told 
you. I awoke to find myself, as I thought, on the shore. I 
was in a cave. I have lived here since. I was not drowned. 
I was tired of the world, so to free myself from certain dis- 
grace I took my own life. Does the world know concerning 
my whereabouts?" 

"It does not," I replied, staggered at the revelation made 
by the girl. 

"I have more than once repented for my sin," said she 
gravely. 

"And Diana, how came she here?" 

'• Diana met me here the next summer. But her fate was 
far different than mine," and the girl's eyes were immediately 
filled with tears. 

"And you call her the goddess of marriage?" I asked. 

"Yes,'^ she answered sadly. 

"You must have a reason for this," I said inquiringly. 
" Surely a marriage ceremony would be out of place here, 
in this damp, cold world, into whose darkness fair Cupid 
could never hope to enter." 

" Not so," replied the girl rather disdainfully. " Even the 
walls here are written over with that one word, love! 

We had now walked only a short distance, when we step- 
ped from the long, narrow corridor which run lengthwise 
with the partition wall, and came into the same cave where 
Van Dyck had fallen in love with his charming guide. The 
little cave was elegantly finished in all its various compart- 
ments, with the stalagmites and stalactites, which the place 
afforded in such abundance. I could not tell now, whether 
Van Dyck had met Lenora or Diana, but from his descrip- 
tion of her beauty, 1 imagined that my friend had seen the 
former. 

It was all very strange to me. I had not been personally 
acquainted with JMiss Wallace, but I had known her by 
reputation ^or several years prior to her disappearance^ and. 
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had often seen her in social circles at Bar Harbor during 
my sojourns there. I knew how her strange death had 
shocked the social world at Mt. Desert, and how great was 
the grief of her friends and relatives at the time. The news 
startled all Mt. Desert where she had been known as a 
prominent society belle; and her beauty, which had been 
something extraordinary, her vivacious manners, and modest 
disposition, had won for her a host of admirers, even among 
her own sex. She had been courted by many, and rejected 
by all, save one. The man who had at last won the girl's 
tender heart proved unworthy of her love, and demonstrated 
his falsity to her beyond a doubt, when having succeeded in 

procuring from her a promise of marriage, a. promise 

which he never intended to fulfil ^he left her at the end 

of the season, never again to renew his vows. 

Lenora left Bar Harbor at the end of the season of 18 

with a broken heart. Her engagement with the man, who 
had thus played her false, was but her ruin. And how sim- 
ple a thing is ruin at times. It does not always come grad- 
ually to a person, but may strike and blight the heart in a 
single moment. A promise broken is too often fatal. 

Ruin is often simple enough. A violent shock: a cruel turn of 
fate ; a catastrophe once for all. Be it so : we submit, and all is 
over. You are ruined: it is well; you are dead ?" 

Lenora' s gay and vivacious spirit had been deadened by 
one stroke of calamitv, which had scathed and scorched her 
soul. That calamity which had penetrated to the vital seat 
of happiness was but the discovery of baseness in the heart 
of the man, — whom in spite of all his faults — she had con- 
tinued to love most desperately. Her love had driven her 
to her death. 

The real facts concerning her untimely disappearance 
were never known, as the circumstances attending it were 
more or less confusing, and the many rumors which went 
from mouth to mouth, unreliable. Sus^idou was at once 
cast upon her lover, Lionel St. Aivdre^^, a YVQ^ft.^^ov^v'^^Qx^jOcv.- 
e^/zeT' who bad in his brief career, ca.^\J\N^Xe^, ^\\Xv \sss. 
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cunning arts, the hearts of many girls. He had always been 
a notorious flirt, and his conduct in the past had' gained for 
him this well- deserved reputation, yet by means of Lenora's 
love, he had gained entrance to her heart. Misery entered . 
into this young girl's life, hitherto so pure, at the same 
moment. It became her downfall. 

There was only one link missing in the chain of evidence, 
which would have fastened the crime upon Lionel St. 
Andrews. Lenora had left Bar Harbor by boat, while 
Andrews had left for New York via train. 

The whole affair had, even then, become exceedingly 
mixed up. There were those who stood ready to convict 
Andrews upon their statements, that they had witnessed the 
couple go on board the steamboat together, while others had 
seen Miss Wallace depart by steamer in company with 
friends. The facts were never known. None had known, 
nor could they tell whither she had gone, or how ; but now I 
had met Miss Wallace who had willingly told me all. 

She had left Bar Harbor by boat for Portland, and with 
an aching heart which darkened her whole existence, she had 
become desperate, and when a few miles away from the 
wharf at Bar Harbor, when no eye save God's was looking 
at her, she had thrown herself into the sea. 

When she had finished relating to me the tragic end of 
her life, I said to her; "Now Miss Wallace you must come 
back to the world, whence you came, with me." 

"I can never do that," she replied sadly. 

" Come back with me and accuse your former lover before 
all the world ! " 

" I still love him," she answered, much to my surprise. 

" But how can you love such a villian ? " I inquired indig- 
nantly. 

"Ah," she replied, "you men but little understand the 
depth of a woman's love." 

"And do vou still love such a man?" 

ft/ 

" Yes. My heart, my Me \va§. VA^?*. ^^ \?^.x\fe V^ss?^ \:sss^ 
my heart ached for him on t\iat moTrnxi^^V^^^'^^^'^^?^^^ 
/ threw myself, in despair, into l\\e^ea. \an\w'^A^^^^^^^ 
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and because he refused to keep the heart I gave him, I com- 
mitted the most atrocious crime possible for anybody to 
commit. I took my own life. And even dead I love him!" 

"Oh, noble woman!" I cried. "You are too good to 
waste your life here in this submarine grottp. Come back 
with me to the outer world ! " 

"Diana might object to such an elopement," she replied 
jokingly. 

"Where is Diana?" I asked. "Can you not show me the 
goddess of marriage?" 

" Behold ! there is her altar." 

Lenora })ointed me to the structure only a short distance 
away. It was the very altar where Van Dyck had witnessed 
the ceremony. The girl took me by the hand and led me 
along in front of this sacred shrine. She bowed her head 
reverentiallv, and bade me imitate her movements. We 
both knelt down with our faces touching the granite under 
us. She then told me to arise, and when I got up I cast my 
eyes hurridly about, and saw to my astonishment, the figure 
of a girl gracefully walking among the stalagmites toward 
the altar. 

Her dress was like that described by Van Dyck, with the 
addition of a long, white veil which she wore about her head. 
I could not see her face, but her figure was that of a comely 
young lady. With slow and solemn tread she approached 
the altar, before which I was standing trembling in every 
limb on account of the strange appearance of the woman. I 
was about to ask Lenora whether she was Diana, but she 
cla])ped her hand over my mouth and bade me keep silent. 

Then before my own eyes 1 saw the f^trange girl enter her 
altar and go through the marriage ceremony from the begin- 
ning to the end. Was not she the same girl whom Van 
Dvek had seen? I was now forced to believe that mv friend 
had met Diana instead of Lenora. 

Like Van Dyck, T heard this girl sob aloud, as she knelt 

before the altar. I saw her make the same movements with 

her nrnis, her Jiaiids, her lips, and saw her wed herself to 

itonio fair bridegroom which bev oww m\w^ Vvivvk e\^^ted and 

^tood before lier. Could this bvidegYoowv ^>e v^omo: i-^w 'i^ci^ri 
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She took no notice of Lenora and myself, but having thus 
finished the marriage ceremony she passed away. 

When she had gone I stammered: "Is that girl Diana?" 

Lenora nodded her queenly head. 

''Diana, the goddess of marriage?" I repeated. 

" The same," replied Lenora. 

" Let us follow her ! " I cried. 

"Oh, no. Do not disturb her now. She is guarding your 
friends from Saga," said Lenora. 

"Then she will return?" I asked with breathless anxiety. 

"Very soon." 

" Diana cannot be her real name " I questioned. " She is 
not a goddess." 

" We call her Diana here," answered my companion. 

"But that can only be an assumed name. You are called 
Daphne here, but your name I know." 

"Do not question me so closely!" she commanded. 

"But I insist upon knowing her real name," I said 
impatiently. 

" Perhaps it will be better for me to tell you. I warn you, 
however, not to speak in her presenile, lest your happiness 
may be destroyed for the future. Promise me, if only mth 
a man's vow, that you will not speak to her until I command 
you." 

"I promise," said I seriously, regarding the young girl 
before me. 

"Diana, the;i, is none other than Kate Reddhiffton!'*'* 

Had the gates of the universe been left ajar, and had I 
seen all the great heavenly bodies assume miniature shapes 
and come rolling one after another into the cave where I 
stood, I should not have been any more surprised than I was 
to hear this startling revelation made by Lenora concerning 
Kate KeddiiiQrton. 

I stood transfixed for several moments, as lifeless and im- 
movable as tlie sphinx. 

Kate Keddington living! Had I really seen her here 
under the sea? But niv mind soon came back to me. I 
could not after all be surprised to leavu of K.'xv.tft.'^ ^^^<^>xv;st 
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here, after I had already heard her name spoken by Vander- 
donk. Lenora Wallace was living here, why could not Kate? 
I had surmised the truth long ago when Van Dyck had 
related his story of the girl. But I could not make it seem 
real. Good news more often comes in more ideal shapes. 
More than ever did I long to follow her, to tear off her veil, 
her disguise, and catch her in my arms and cry loudly: 
"Kate! Kate! Kate! my own lost love!" This desire 
seized me with such irreconcilable force, that it was with 
difficulty that I was restrained by the persuasive voice of 
Lenora from going forward in search of her, whom the 
hahUties of this lonely world had christened Diana, but who 
in reality was my own lost Kate Reddington. 

It was now that Lenora whispered to me. Said she : " If 
you follow her all will be lost. Be patient and she will soon 
return." 

"But why shall I not speak to her? Will she not know 
meV" I asked in an excited manner. Lenora replied : "Not 
now. Kate is not like herself. Her case is different. I 
have a reason for asking you to keep silent." 

"How?" I asked, tummg toward her with excitement in 
mv eyes. 

ft c 

My curiosity was aroused, and I became anxious to know 
the rest. 

" A single thread," said she, " still holds her to the world. 
You alone can save her. To this thread she has ever clung. 
Her mind is in the world above us." 

"Tell me all!" I cried. "What is this thread of which 
you speak?" 

"That thread," said Lenora, "is in the hope of marriage 
with the man she loves." 
"Who?" I gasped. 

"Were not you and Kate lovers? You would have mar- 
ried her but for the untimely accident which befell her." 
Lenora^s even dropped. I^erliaps she was comparing my 
onn true intentions with the iaUe \i^2A-\) ^i lAotval St. 
Andrews, 
" Tes, - / replied solemnly, " Kate ai^v^ 1 ^ox.\^ V^n^\^^x. 
^avjied the succeeding fall." 
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"Did you not know, sir," she said, raising her beautiful 
eyes to mine, "that the most pleasant anticipation of a 
woman's heart is the thought — the hope — of being married 
to the man whom she loves?" 

"Yes, I presume it is. And I dearly loved Kate," I re- 
plied sadly. 

" Not as she loved you, Mr. Sanborn," returned Lenora. 

"But you say that she still lives for me?" 

" Yes. Only on one condition, however, can you have her 
back." 

"Name the condition! Anything 1 will do all in my 

power if only I can get Kate back." 

The girl looked at me in a way that I did not understand, 
and after a moment of meditation, she asked: "Did you 
come for her?" 

"Why should I believe Kate to be alive? I came here 
for gold, but wealth cannot keep me from my love, if she is 
truly here." 

"And do you still doubt her existence?" 

"Oh, no. She must be living if you say so," I replied, 
quickly repenting for my words. 

" You are like all men. Doubt comes to vour heart like 
another Saga. Why do you hesitate to believe Kate's exist- 
ence when your own eyes have beheld her?" 

The girl looked perplexed with me as she added : " If you 
desire to regain your love, fulfil the condition which I shall 
name. I am going to mari-y you to Kate in the veiy altar 
before which vou now stand!" 

"Impossible!" I answered, startled by her proposition. 
"But name the condition." 

"Be silent and do not speak to her when she re-appears at 
the altar." 

"I will do it. I will keep my mouth closely sealed for- 
ever, if only ah, no! I could not talk with Kate, then. 

I could not tell her of my great love for her. I will be 
silent." 

As I spoke, I turned my \\eA(V, ^Ti^ ^^^ ^^'^ ^^^^-: — ^^^ 
Beddington approaeliin^ t\\e ^Wjlx. ^ x^vi^^^^^i^^^^ 
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and advanced toward her, and holding out my arms I was 

about to crj^; "Kate! oh, Kate 1 but Lenora caught 

me by the arm and pulled me back. Said she harshly: 
" Will you lose all? Speak not to her!" 

I stopped and watched ^-ith bedazzled mind Kate Red- 

dington, as she approached the altar, her sacred shrine 

where for several years, she had stood and waited for 

the man whom she loved, to call her his wife, and lead her 
from the altar, as her imaginary lover had many times done, 
but this time she did not weep. I saw her rise and direct her 

footsteps toward the shrine, her sanctuary, more sacred 

to her than Diana's altar even. 

Then I lieard Lenora whisper to me softly: "Prepare 
yourself for the marriage ceremony." 

" Oh, no. You do not mean that I " 

"Do not speak, but come with me!" Lenora took me by 
the hand, and began to draw me toward Kate. I spoke to 
Lenora, but this time my words came in a low whisper: 
"Who will marry us?" 

I looked about me, and beheld to my astonishment Van- 
derdonk, the ex-pirate, with a black robe enveloping his 
hateful form, advancing with arms upraised, directly behind 
me. 

"Father Conius will ])erform the marriage rites," she re- 
plied softly. 

"That man is Vanderdonk a pirate!" I cried. 

"Hush! He is your friend,'' Lenora whispered. "Father 
C'onius has ])reserved the life of Kate and myself with his 
powerful medicines. J>e calm!" 

"Then I forgive him," said T, thinking of the fate of poor 
Scott. 

I was nei'vons, and trembled violently, but as I took 

Kate's liaiid in mine, 1 became strong again. Her hand was 

not cold as it looked. We were standing inside the altar 

wljjch natural forces had erected, and a feeling of embar- 

r/issmcnt stole over me, like t\\a\ n\\\\^A\ has often come to 

t/jo mind of him wJio for the i\vst V\me ^w^V Vww'^^V ^x^'sjAn 

/>^v//rr fn^tenv^i to the idol oi Aus Xxea^-Y \>n vVv. qV^xxv^ .nV 
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" For better or for worse," I heard Father Comus say, and 
in these words a man can often see a field for speculation 
equally as broad, and his chances are as uncertain as in the 
stock markets or other lotteries. 

Marriage is not always a failure, and for this reason it 
becomes frequently a lottery to him who engages in it with- 
out malice aforethought. I loved Kate, as she did me, 

with a true heart. 

Kate stood erect, in all the majesty of her beauty here 
beneath the sea, where the currents of old ocean had swept 
her once lifeless body. She had come into the hands of Yan- 
derdonk, and her life had been restored to her by his drugs, 
which give the dead everlasting life. Kate was alive once 
more. I felt her hand move, her pulse throb, as I held it in 
mv own before the altar. I heard her breathe, and heard 
her innocent heart beat within her womanly breast. T felt 

the influence of her great love around me, ^that love 

which binds the dead to the living. I heard Father Comus, 

thus known by the girls repeat the marriage ritual, 

and ask Kate if she would take me for her husband. 

Instantly the thread which held her to the lower world 
was put asunder. She tore off her veil, opened wide her 
eyes, and with a joyful cry, threw herself into my arms. 

" Rudolph ! " she cried at last. 

" Kate ! oh, Kate, my darling ! My own lost Kate, 

my wife ! " 

" Forever," she replied greatly overjoyed. " I have waited 
for vou all these years. Why did you not come to me 
before?" 

I could not speak, and for several moments we remained 

locked in each others arms. It was a joj'ful moment, a 

moment when our hearts were united in that love in which 
Death onlv had ke})t us apart. 

When t looked about mo I noticed that Lenora, and 
Father Comus, strange A^anderdonk had both de- 
parted. We saw them no more. 1 1\\\'\\^^\<^^*^^"^^^^'^^ 
silently rcclunng in my anws., axv^ Va^'?^^^ V^^ "S^'^^^^^'^'^^'f^'^ 
once, twice, aye," several tiiwoft. Y>^^\'e'?>V ^^^'5^X^^'^^ ^^ '^ ' 
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said: "Will you now come back tx) the world, and live 
happily with me?" 

Sne oj>ened her large, hazel eyes, ntill more luminous than 
ever Ijeiore with love for me, and in the look she gave me I 
read her only reply : " I will." 

CIIAPTEH XVII. 

"That ever IioMk: Whr» rlHeth from a feaftt 
Witli tliat keen appetite that he hUh down? 
Wliere Ik the lioi'He that doth untread again 
His tedious meaKureM with the unbated fire 
That he did pace them firKt? All things that are, 
Are with more spirit chased than enjoyed." 

Thk ever patient readier is now invited to return with the 
narrator to Van Dvck and Nelson, who with Larkin and Jim 
White, had been led by the girl Lenora into the left hand 
passage-way, where darkness ever sits enthroned. I had 
bt'cn ]>urposely left behind, as the reader already knows, but 
had not been missed by my friends until Lenora nad returned 
to me. My mind, strange as it may seem, had been too busy 
with the startling events, which had so unexpectedly come 
upon Hie to allow nie to give that attention Uj the safety and 
welfare c^f my friends which they deserved, and which in 
the past I had ever given them. 

JA'nora had assured ine of their safety, and I did not give 
myself further alarm about them. Intuitively I belived in 
the girl, though I had no outward way of telling how she 
knew that they were not in danger. 

Afterwards I was to learn that my friends had l^een under- 
going an experience difl'erent from my own. 

Mine had been rather a j)leasant adventure. I had been 
inad(* mysteriously happy by having met my lost love, dead 
Kate Keddington; and had stood up with her in the very 
nhar which had been erected by our fate, and liad taken her 
for my wife. 
^n the nioHntinw rny c<>n\\)ai\\oi\s,\v?sHiv>\A\\\\AVvi\X\'?ccv\c^^ 
^^yy, Jj/ui been g-i-appliiig with Say;a, iW m\^\\\.^' ^'^^'v^- 
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Van Dyck says : " I now find myself in the same passage- 
way, where I had before met the giant, from whose iron 
hands I was timely rescued by my charming guide. Again 
I find her here, though her face she keeps constantly veiled, ^ 
go that I am not able to tell with certainty, whether she is * 
the girl with whom I had j)reviously fallen in love, or some 
other lovely creature, who like her is wearing out her life 
here under the sea, like some beautiful mermaid. Our guide 
is charming, like a fair angel, whether she be the same who 
refused my love or not. Iler graceful figure darting in and 
out of the darkness is a source of comfort to each one of us, 
here in this God-forsaken place, which nature has left in a 
state of unfinished formation. When she goes she leaves 
our hearts, like ourselves, in darkness, for in her absence 
there is a dreadful uncertainty hovering near us. Her com- 
ing is like the sunrise, ever joyous, ever glorious. In her 
presence we feel ourselves safe from the powerful grasp of 
the monster. After the girl has brought us into this narrow 
defile, hemmed in by granite walls, our fair guide lejives us 
for several moments, and then for the first time I notice 
that Sanborn is missing. I have told Nelson that the girl 
has returned to bring our friend to us. After a brief ab- 
sence, the girl comes back, but she does not bring Sanborn. 

There is no veil over her face now, and by the light of 
her torch I now see that she is without mistake the very girl 
whom I had met here previously, ller dress is the same, 
and she comes and goes at pleasure, but is sure to return at 
opportune times. More than once during the past hour she 
has, no doubt, saved us from the deadly grij) of Saga, a 
powei-ful monster whom we cannot see, but whose ann we 
fear. 

Some untold fate has brought us to the very spot where 
lies the iron ])ot which I had formerly discovered, and where 
I was once forced to res]>ect the sentinel who guards it. 
What an enthusiastic fellow is Nelson! lie stands head 
and shoulders above us all \\\ \\v^ ^\v^^\^^c^\^. v<5> '^^^vi>svi^^^ 
purjtoses of our expedition. \\v>. t\\\\\V'?.\Xv<i\^*^*^^*^^^ 
gold, and in this belief he ih not m\^V^V^\^. '^'^^^'l^^v 
ance of Jim White and T.aY\Lm,\\^\v^^^'^^^^^^^ 
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the p43t, and I now see him, like Shyloek the Jew, avari- 
ciouslv sunrevino: the eolden coins before his eves. 

He thinks that the gold, if we can take it away from Saga, 
will save our company from serious disaster^ and its members 
from bankruptcy. He is now digging up the mud and 
st« »nes al>:>ut the fM>t, and with their picks the men are trying 
to rai^tf the in>n vessel from its resting-place. Xelson has 
a^ked me to assist them, but I opposed the work by telling 
them that Sacra will surelv resist and kill us, if we under- 
take to put our plans into execution by carrying off the gold. 
Nelson does not listen to me. I am provoked with him, and 
have taken <x*easion to rebuke him severelv for his unreason- 
able ambition. 

The irirl l«:M»ks more beautiful than ever as she stands now 
c«»ntrontinix us, and her coolness toward me gnves me at 
time^ much «iisi»leasure; but when I besrin to realize how 
potent is her intluence over the giant, I feel happy because 
she i> near to j»rotect us. 

Much to mv dissatisfaction, I notice that Xelson and the 
men have >ucceeded in lifting the pot from the ground. Jim 
"White and Larkin have slyly put a few pieces of the gold 
into then* pockets. Nelson at last says in a tone of triumph: 
•J>«>v>. here is the lonor-souixht-for orold. Here is our fort- 
inies and «»ur fame. The letter is at the bottom of our great 
arhievenient. I am proud that I am a member of the ^E. 
and L.' Minin^r C'oni}»any, with a ton of bright and shining 
sliekels in our treasury. This pot of gold is the income de- 
rived from our first eft'orts in the uncertain field of specula- 
tion. We can now take our irold and return to the upper 
world, an<l claim recoofnition from all as verv wealthv men.' 

1 reply to Nel>on, but my words do not please him. I 
have Lriven him no assurance that we shall ever be able to 
caiiv awav the srold. J have iust said to him: 'I do not 
eoii'-i'ler this find to be ot any impoitance unless we are 
allo\v«'d 1)v Saira to take the irold awav. We have made the 
di>c(>v('rv, but have not yet completed the c'on<juest."' I was 
thijikiiiir of Saga's persistency and })ower. Who can over- 
f'o/nc the stroiiLC hand of I)est\\i\*t Bv what unheard-of 
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ma^c can man turn the impossibilities of this life into things 
which are easily accomplished? Fortune turns the wheel, 
and we go round with it at each and eveiy rotation. 

Nelson appears to be provoked because his strength is 
not equal to the task of raising the gold. All four of us 
cannot lift it. 

At last my friend says to me : ' Let's divide the gold into 
four equal parts, and in this manner convey the coins into 
the adjoining cave, where we shall be beyond the reach of 
Saga.' 

The suggestion struck me favorably at first, because I had 
not allowed myself, perhaps, to consider the impossibilities 
of the undertaking. My companions are in the act of 
dividing the gold, when a gentle voice cries: 'Stop!' I 
look up and see the girl, and on her face is a troubled 
expression. Approaching us she continues; 'Do not try to 
force a fortune against such odds ! This treasure you can 
never possess, beyond these walls. There is none who can 
relieve Saga of the gold, save it be the ghost of Captain 
Kidd himself.' 

'But don't you see that we have the gold in our power?' 
inquires Nelson triumphantly. 

The speculator is jubilant over his plunder, and cries out 
to the girl in an insolent voice: 'Do you not see the gold?' 

She replies sternly, but her voice is sweet: 'Put it back 
where the hand of Destiny hath placed it, and there let it 
be, until time itself hath grown rusty and worn out with 
its old age. Let no man be so foolish as to grapple with 
the Impossible Thou art wiser men, I trow, and should 
know that your weak bodies were not made to become 
invincible bulwarks asi^ainst the thunderous weiiirht of fort- 
line. Thou art weak, my friends, and too inferior in physical 
stren<rh to earrv awav even that which von have found. 
In vears Ion or a<;o didst men trv their streiiii^th aojainst 
impregnable Fate, and were severely repulsed. So think it 
not strange, if you are ke])t from that wliich you seek. 1 
warn each and every one of you not to attempt to leave this 
place with any })ortion of the conteni\)tlble ^old^ ^\>s^Q\^v x^^-*^ 
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have found. It is a strong temptation, I know, yet I say to 
you, 'Yield not.' Saga is watching you from every crevice 
of this granite wall, and will seize him who dare smuggle 
away his gold.' 

The girl having thus addressed us, disappeared in the 
same mvsterious manner that she had several times done. 
'Where has the girl gone?' asks Nelson, having desisted 
in his work after he has ht^ard her admonition. 

' I do not know,' I answered him. 

'Do 3'ou think she is chaffing us?' 

'Oh, no,' I reply. 'If I were to speak from my own 
experience, Xelson, I would say the girl is right. Saga has 
got a terrible hold on this gold, and I know that I should 
})refer his grip should be there, rather than upon my throat. 
I do not want any part of the wealth.' 

Nelson stands staring at me with wondering eyes for 
several moments before he speaks to me. Then I am sur- 
prised to hear him say to me: 'jEJt tff^ Brute f 

'Aye, aye, old man. I am out of it.' 

'Why?' asks Nelson. 

'You have heard what the girl has said?' 

'Yes; but do 3^ou think she is in earnest?' he inquires, 
looking at me wildly. 

'I do,' 1 reply calmly. 

'It's a big bluff,' says Nelson emphatically. 

'Do not be so foolish, my friend. It is impossible for 
any man to carry away the gold, so why do you hesitate to 
put it back, where it belongs?' 

'I believe you are really growing superstitious. Van. I 
am almost ashamed of vou.' Nelson does not realize the 
erravity of our situation. Sometimes men are masters of their 
fate, but Nelson is not even master of himself. He vnM not 
even allow his mind to give way to reason. His only thought, 
his only motive now, is to gain i)ossession of the gold, which 
he has discovered. But even in the midst of his desire to 
take the gold, he sees the obstacle. He dare not face the 
^lant here in the darkness. In the 0])en field he might be 
bold even before tlie giant^ \>\\\, mt\u^ t\ve^^ underground 
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passages, what man can be brave? I see Nelson throw 
down the gold and walk away ; and then he stops abruptly 
and begins to meditate. He speaks to me finally, and I 
laugh at him, when he says : 'Van Dyck you are supersti- 
tious.' I do not offer any denial, but admit my weakness. 

'I shall not leave these caverns,' savs Nelson, 'until I 
am able to carry the gold with me.' 

'I am afraid you will not leave here, then,' I returned. 
'The girl has spoken truly, and has rightly warned us 
against creating disfavor in the mind of the giant. Having 
once felt the hand of this mighty Hercules upon my throat 
I can well understand what her admonition means.' 

There is no man so persistent, so determined, so unreason- 
able, ^pferhaps there may be only a few such, who 

will not give way to reason, when coupled Tiath the dreadful 
anticipation of coming ill. Henry Nelson's mind was human, 
and could be approached bv common sense. My words 
have had much effect, and 1 have at last, succeeded in per- 
suading him to leave the gold, and come with me to find 
Sanborn." 

Van ])yck further says: "We are now retracing our 
steps through the defile in order to find Sanborn who 
has bv some accident straved awav from us. We fear 
that he has been lost. Nelson is still mourninsf about 
the gold, and wants to return for it. Suddenly \ hear a 
loud cry behind me. It startles nie, and each particular 
hair of "my head stands on end. I am truly frightened, 
and as 1 look behind nie to see whence the noise cometh, I 
see Jim White pinned firmly to the wall by some unseen 
hand. The poor sailor man is gasping for breath, and his 
face is as white as the ghost of Orestes, and then it turns 
fiery red, gasping in the throes of that a\\^'ul struggle with 
Saga, the giant, and the faithful servant of Satan whose body, 
perhaps, the wicked Gorgons had turned into stone by a 
single glance of their pet rif active eye. His strength, how- 
ever, he still retains, only with ten-fold vigor against him 
who would dare touch tlie treasure which he is so miracu- 
ously guarding. 
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The Evil Spirit which the fearful James had all the time 
been dreading to meet here in the caves, had at last come 
to him unexpectedly, and the monster giant is choking him 
as he choked me. 

We are all overcome with fright. Nelson and myself 
have been to the rescue of the sailor, whose life is in jeop- 
ardy, and at this moment hanging in the balance. When 
within a few feet of the man. Nelson and myself become 
helpless. Our strength fails us entirely, and our bodies 
become numb. We cannot see the hand, which is holding 
White with a death grip, but we feel the presence of some 
powerful and mystenous being. I know now that Jim 
White is in the unremitting grasp of Saga. 

My speech fails me also. I try to call out for help, for 
the girl to come and save us, for Larkin not to approach, but 
I cannot utter a single word. I am unable to explain this 
dangerous effect u})on my vocal organs, which the presence 
of tlie giant seems to have, nor do I understand why my 
strengtli has been taken from me, unless my fear has over- 
come me to such an extent, that it has killed my nei*ves and 
overcome niv whole ])hvsieal beinor. 

Nelson is in the same trouble as myself. He stands as 
solid and lifeless as the granite walls about him, and his 
power has left him as completely as it has me. 

While 1 wonder, the girl appears. I see her approach 
White who looks like a dead man. ITis eyes have rolled up 
into his head, and his breast heaves not. He breathes no 
longer. His face looks ghastly. I can almost imagine that 
the })Oor sailor is saying to us: " Waal pals, good-bye ! I 
reckon mv time has come." 

The mv\ tries in her mvsterious wav to overcome the 
giant, but the powerful grip of Saga relaxes not in her pres- 
ence, as it had done when the giant had seized me. She 
turns to us hopelessly. She looks agitated as if her mind 
is puzzled. 

All the time poor White remains insensible. Nelson and 
mvself are both speechless and powerless. Thank heaven 
of/j- slight and oiw hearing still remam to us. 
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The girl is even more troubled when she sees Nelson and 
myself within the power of Saga, and when she tries to 
save us and fails, she turns to LaAin and says : ' Tell me the 
circumstances! In what manner do you arouse the wrath 
of this Evil Spirit? Have you carried away the gold?' 

' Oh, no my good lady,' Larkin replies, ' we've left the 
gold behind us. 

'That makes me wonder the more,' says the girl gloomily. 
' I have always had complete power over the giant until now. 
I must rescue these men, and if yonder sailor is not released 
from Saga's iron hand within live minutes he will be dead 
forever.' 

I see the girl turn again toward White. ' Oh, what can 
be done ! ' she murmurs in despair. 

'I do not understand it,' she says again to Larkin, who 

now has begun to tremble violently through fear, or has 

the influence of Sago reached him? 

' I am puzzled for the first time,' she adds, ' since I became 
the spirit that I am. Your friends are in danger. Are you 
sure that the sailor has none of the gold about him?' 

She does not wait for Larkin's reply, but advances toward 
the sailor, Jim White. 

A pleasant smile lights up her angelic face, when examin- 
ing the pockets of White, she extracts therefrom several 
pieces of the gold. Then she quickly disappears, and even 
while Nelson and myself who stood transfixed, as it were, 
like one of the Pyramids of Egypt, wondering if the girl 
would come to save us, she returned, and again stooi)ing 
over the dead form of White she began to brush his hair 
back over his forehead, precisely in the same peculiar fashion 
that she had done with me when bringing me back to life, 
after being choked nearly to death by Saga. 

Already Nelson and myself are free men again, which fact 
tells us that the giant is gone. In another moment Jim 
White is on his feet, as well as ever, though overcome some- 
what with fear. The sailor does not speak, but I say to 
him : ' Waal pal, 1 reckon youVe been in a tiglit place.' 

The sailor only smiled, but the smile was a forced one. 
He did not appear quite so indifte^^xA^X^x^cv^^^^v^^^Kv^^^ 
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about him as formerly, namely, when I had called his atten- 
tion to the strano:e tracks m Crystal Cave. He was not so 
frightened either as the reader would naturally suppose he 
would have been, for he had become accustomed to these 
mysteries, and expected their coming as he did the approach 
of future time. Jim thought it nothing strange that the 
ffiant had grasped him, though he knew not that it was the 
few golden coins which he had in his pockets, that had 
nearly caused his death. 

' Come now hasten from this place,' said the girl, 'into which 
mortal men will never again be allowed to enter. The gold 
which thou seekest, oh, foolish men I — ^is not to be disturbed 
again by men as long as the world shall endure. No power 
can overcome the will of the giant, who guards the plunder 
of his captain as a faithful hound watches the door of his 
master's house. Your enterprise is a failure. It was so in 
the beginning. Come with me into the next cave, then I 
must take my departure, since already my altar and my love 
awaits me.' 

'Oh, do not leave us again!' I plead, trying to grasp this 
fair creature by the arm. But she gives me such a look, 
witli her dark hazel eyes that the expression freezes my very 
soul. And then she thus addresses us: 'Gentlemen, do not 
get discouraged because you have failed once in your youth- 
ful lives. You need your courage for further perils and 
dangers which await you before leaving these caverns. 
You must not desjmir thougli you are compelled to return to 
the world empty handed. Pardon my impertinence, if I tell 
you that you have come on a fool's errand. I perceive,' 
she continues, turning towards Nelson, 'that there is great 
disappointment among you. He who at first saw much in 
little, now sees nothing in much. To such a one let me say: 
'Do not des})airl ' When men are young there should be no 
soi'row in the world because of their failures. Future action 
should not be so crippled. But one should arise from the 
ruins of his misfortune only to aspire to heights still more 
rand and glorious. Long live the members of the 'E. and 
. ' Mining Company^ but may iW co\*Yovatiou itself soon 
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perish. When you again find yourselves standing upon the 
verge of such an enterprise, remember that the old adage, 
which so well suited the world in the days of our Roman 
Fathers, still has an important place in the great lesson of 
mankind :' J5a? nihilo nihil fit ^ And now my good men, 
farewell, until we meet again.' 

' She is gone ! ' I exclaim. 

'What does she mean? Will she return again?' asks 
Nelson, who now stands looking at me with astonishment in 
each eye. 

'Do not ask me,' T reply. 'We must hasten before Saga 
seizes us again.' 

'An hour has elapsed,' says Van Dyck, 'since the girl 
made her farewell speech. We are now in a huge cavern, 
where darkness dwells amid cold, damp and uneven ledges. 

There is but little hope in our hearts, and the thought of 
finding Mattocks and Sanborn and returning to the world 
above is all that cheers us. But even through this one hope 
there runs a thread of doubt or imcertainty, which shuts out 
much of the light which tries to enter into our hearts. 1 have 
many times been in despair, but never have I experienced such 
as that gloom which now hangs over me. To see the ever- 
hopeful Xelson give up, to be lacking in courage, wanting in 
hope, and looking downcast, gives me no cheer. Xelson has 

been esprit de corps^ the life of our enterprise. Not even 

the contradictions of his companions have jarred his purpose 
before. He has always had full faith in the letter of E. L. 
until now. 

The opposition of Saga the giant has caused a wonderful 
change. Hope has been suddenly turned to grief. How 
brave he has ever been ! Only a few hours ago I heard him 
say : ' I will get possession of the gold, even if I am obliged 
to fight the giant.' 

There are times, I trow, in the lives of men, when even 
the surplus of one's activit}^ gives out after a long endurance, 
and it is then that the treasurv of one's mind becomes de- 
pleted to the great disadvantage of the man. TKe wovld 
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liatli pity for a people whose poverty scourges them. It 
de]jlore8 the sad condition of the man whose courage and 
ambition have forsaken him. 

In Henry Xelson, as I regard him now, I see nothing that 
reminds me of his former individualism. His highest hopes 
are crushed, while his smaller anticipations have fled with 
the greater ones. Nothing is left him save the realization of 
his own failures. 

In this respect, however, he is not alone, for to all of us 
who anticipated so much and have gained nothing, there 
comes the same feeling of bitter regret. Unlike the rest of 
us, Xelson will lose all by our defeat at the hands of Saga. 
I lis courage has not only gone, but his money as well, and it 
is the thought that he must return to New York — if in fact 
he is })ermitted to escape from these caverns — a poor man, 
til at causes his gloom more than anything else. 

In his mind he has ever allowed his thoughts to build for 
him, all sorts of airy castles and fairy temples, in which some 
day ho hoped to be able to dwell, surrounded by the ease and 
elegance which his wealth might afford him. These temples 

liave not only tottered they have fallen. How black the 

ruin I 

1 am sui'prised not a little to see my friend give up so 
easily. Nelson has always been sanguine even when his 
coin])anions had given up all hope. In the tracks of Crystal 

Cave, Sanborn tells me that Nelson had seen hope in 

those tracks made bv the creatures which crawled over the 
land in other epochs of the world, when these underground 
ledges lay in soft beds of clay and mud upon the surface of 
the earth. In these marks of animal life. Nelson had been 
too quick to perceive the symbols of coming fortune. In the 
cruel opposition of Saga, however, he had found his despair. 

It is now that 1 recall the lines which I have often 
rei)eate(l before, not on similar occasions, but illustrative of 
tlu' same idea: 

'?\ill merrily the bumble-bee doth sinj:^. 
Till he Jiatii lost his houey and his stinji;: 
And being once subdued m ;vY\wt^(V \.a\\. 
Swoct Jionev and sweet notes tov£;et\\e\ V^w: '' 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



" Twice for one step I'll groan, the way being short, 
And piece the way out with a heavy heart.' 

" I AM growing weary of this underground world." 

Thus says Henry Nelson, relating his adventures already 
alluded to by Huson Van Dyek. 

"I think I prefer a supermundane existence after all. I 
doubt if my adventures will ever prove themselves of very 
much advantage to me, or my companions. Our failure to 
capture the gold has destroyed my brightest hopes. I have 
always been sanguine notwithstan^ng my bitterest disap- 
pointments; but now like King Richard, I will piece the 
way out with a heavy heart. Van Dyck wears a gloomy 
countenance because he sees no way out of these caverns. 1 
believe that there is an opening into the world somewhere, 
and although I may appear to my friends to be wretchedly 
despondent, on account of our recent failures, yet my heart 
is still full of courage and hope when I stop to contemplate 
the possibility of our escape from these dark confines. O, 
what a Hades is this ! I look before me and see nothing but 
darkness. It is all about me, and some of these dark shadows 
have found their way into my heart. 

I have been a great loser in this enterprise, yet my wis- 
dom, all of which I seemed to have found here in these dark 
abodes, will I believe, more than remunerate me for the time 
and money which I have lost here. 

Van Dyck says that all is lost. 

I do not dispute him, nor do I agree with him. Men have 
not been born with the same ideas, nor did the all- wise 
Creator so decree, for if he did, then certainly have the 
objects of his creation gone wide of their mark. Therefore, 
I hold my tongue in my mouth, and my opinions I keep 
secretlv locked in niv brain. 

This adventure is the wildest speculation of my life. I 
doubt if I could ever o:igage in any undertaking that would 
l)e one-lialf as reckless or darino; as this (M\Q^vt I. -^VNsNvsk*^ ^a^^^- 
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allowed to live a thousand years longer. I am sorry that I 
am unable to foretell for the reader what the end of this 
expedition will be, and what this adventure will all mean to 
the members of the ' E and L ' Mining Company who have 
engaged in it. My companions are growing discouraged, 
and all are inclined to be homesick. There is but little hope 
among us. We are in a great cavern, but whether it is 
located under the sea or under the earth none can tell. By 
the composition of the rocks here, and by the dampness, and 
by the saline odors which fill this huge grotto, I imagine 
that I am somewhere now under the bed of old ocean. 

I am surprised to find air here, and still more do I wonder 
how it got here. But I permit myself to ask no questions, 
save those which can be readily explained, having hved here 
so long among these mysteries. I am not sufficiently versed 
in the science which men call cosmography to understand 
for myself, or to explain to others the secret things that exist 
in the hollow confines of this earthly sphere. 

There is only one thing to be done. We must now go 
forward and find the end of this cavern, if indeed there be 
any. I feel somewhat broken in spirit, and disheartened 
because I have been repulsed from my purpose by the giant 
Saga. I have been unfortunate in that I have been prevented 
from carrying away the gold which I had found. 

Like the mind of the soldier, who having marched many 
weary da^^s into the enemy's land only to meet his defeat, is 
now ready to begin his homeward march under the burden 
of shameful disappointments, so do I take up my cross, and 
begin my retreat. Like him, too, do I feel grateful to some 
kind Providence, that I am still permitted to undertake the 
march homeward, and too well, like the soldier who is on 
the retreat, do I realize that the enemy is still lurking in 
the country through which I am about to march. 

Wily >Jature with her finesse and strategy has drawn up 
her forces both in my front and rear, so that I must either 
crush my way through these rocky battlements, or surrender 
myself up to the inevitable. 
It took us but little over an hour, aceoTc\:\T\^\.Q m^ \«6q)^qwxv'^^ 
to cross the cavern in which we\iad\)eeTv\ei\>>j\Xv^sgcc\>cix>x 
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the end of our journey had not yet come. It was with much 
difficulty that we were able to climb a passage leading into the 
adjoining cave. Here the air was closer than we had found it 
in any of the other caverns, and a strong saline smell met our 
nostrils. The rocks beneath our feet were exceedingly 
damp, and slimy, and very lubricous. About the bottom of 
the cave were strewn shells and other relics of marine life, 
which caused me to believe that we were in a submarine 
cavera. 

The farther we proceeded, the less hope did each of us 
entertain of ever getting back to the world, whence we 
came. There seemed to be here under the sea no end of 
caverns, passages and chambers, or else there existed only a* 
small number of them and we had been passing from one to 
the other successively. But 1 had not seen anything in one 
cavern to remind me particularly of any of the others. The 
interior of each seemed to be differently constructed, and in 
some of them the air was much closer and less pure than in 
others. In the cave which we had now entered respiration 
became difficult, but not quite impossible. It was evident 
to me that we had never been in this cave until now. Van 
Dyck held the same opinion as myself. He thought that 
we had wandered too far out under the sea, and would not 
be able to find our boats if we pursued our present course. 

For my part I could not tell where we were, or whither 
we were going, but felt confident that we should be as safe 
by taking one course as another. It became difficult for us 
to camp down here, since there was no wood with which we 
could build a fire, nor could we lie down upon the cold, wet 
rocks. We were all of us very much fatigued, disheartened 
and sleepy. 

The worst feature of this cavern, however, was the awful 
smell that at times swept with the air draught through the 
grotto, a smell of some dead or decaying matter either vege- 
table or animal, which on investigation we found to be of 
the latter kind. It was positively dv^\.^s\:^l\\)s. \<^ v^^x ^^v^^x^^^ 
of smell, and the air was most o\mc^^L\c>\v^V'o>\vc^'^^!^^?^- ^^ 
Vyck and myself were made ^wddv^YA^ syqV \>o ^>vxx -^^'^n^v^^^^^^ 
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by the dreadful odor, while White and Larkin hemmed and 
coughed violently, and growled almost incessantly about 
the bad air. 

At no time since our adventure began, did I feel so 
thoroughly hopeless as I did here in this dreadful place. 
I knew that our race had been run, and that we had 
achieved nothing by our enterprise thus far. The extreme 
dampness which prevailed in this cavern, chilled me to 
the heart, and quenched every spark of ambition, which my 
failure to capture the gold had left burning in my bosom, 
and my terrible nausea overpowered me so completely that 
I could not make myself believe that I had ever been any- 
thing more in the world than a school-boy who is fond of 
play, and antagonistic to the performance of all work. In 
my own estimation I was truly an insignificant being. Lo- 
comotion even worried me, for I had no courage to bend 
my steps toward that darkness, through which the light of 
hope never comes. I became almost repulsive to the air 
here, and at times I refused to breathe. Sometime I reallv 
hoped that I might choke to death, for to die here would 
prevent all further suffering. And why should I not desire 
to do away with this life, to cast off this earthly robe, and 
by dying here save myself from these earthly thoughts and 
miserable desires, which sooner or later must overtake and 
draw me backward, until like Sisyphus, I, too, am condemned 
by Pluto to roll up hill the stone which constantly falls back 
again? Finally, my strength gives out and T am crushed to 
death by the stone. Why not die now, and save myself 
from the awful death? Men do not dread death. It is the 
Hereafter from which they recoil. The uncertainty which 
lies across the horizon of the sjrave does not allow our de- 
sires to fly with us toward death, but to keep closer and 
closer to life, tliat by the aid of hope we may still be able, as 
one noted writer has expressed it: 'To climb to Heaven, or 
at the worst, if she also ])roves but a kindly mockery given 
to hold us from despair, be gently lowered into the abj'sses 
of eternal sleep.' 
aSiicI] thouo;hts come only to tovmiiut u< and make us un- 
happy. But how doubtful are owv ^vovV\\^^ ^^\ qwV\\\^%^ ^w^ 
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how still more doubtful are to be our adventures in that in- 
finite world beyond the grave? 

These odors or bad smells which I have mentioned, grew 
worse and worse as we proceeded across the dark bosom of 
the cave. This dreadful stench was very soon accounted for, 
however, when we came upon a large heap of bones, which 
seemed to be lying there upon the floor of the cave in a state 
of perpetual decay. We examined them, with our hands 
tightly clasped over our mouths, in order to prevent as much 
as possible the hateful odor from entering into our stomachs, 
and breathed at intervals through our nostrils. These bones 
were small, that is many of them, being no doubt those of 
inferior animals which had in some period of the world, per- 
haps in the early part of the Quarternary age, been dragged 
into the cave by the larger beasts which then existed, for 
food. This idea was subsequently proven to be correct 
by our discoveries. But I could not explain satisfac- 
torily, no more than could Van Dyck, how these bones 
had found their way into this grotto so far below the 
sea, unless time itself had been the means of sinking this 
cave beneath the surface of the earth. Undoubtedly this 
explanation was the only true one which could be given by 
unscientific men like Van Dyck and myself. This bony mass 
seemed to be constantly decaying, but by some unknown 
cause or causes, the bones had never been allowed by nature 
to rot away entirely. 

Taking my torch I went on ahead of my companions in 
order to make a few personal explorations, when I soon came 
to a place where these bones were mingled with the stalag- 
mites, constructing the floor of the cavern. I was somewhat 
surprised to find traces of animal life here, and had now be- 
gun to put full faith and credit in the story of my friend, 
Sanborn, concerning the tracks in Crystal Cave. So numer- 
ous were these bones that I could imagine myself in the 
caves of Gaylenreuth, or at Kirkdale in England. A little 
further on from where I now stood I beheld a sight which 
turned out to be something still more wonderful and start- 
li nor than I had ever seen before evtlv^v vcv XJ^^^'^xV^ ^^^-^^i.^ 
or m the earth below. 
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I had accidently run against something hard, which at first 
I had taken to be a large stick of stalagmite, but which on 
examination I found to be of bony substance. There were 
four of these bony columns, two m front and two behind, so 
mingled with the stalagmites and stalactites as not to be 
distinguished from them, and above I beheld an arched roof 
having a rib-like shape. My curiosity was greatly aroused, 
and I began to carefully examine the structure over my head. 
I found the four columns jointed in places, giving them the 
appearance of legs, which in some period of the world might 
have belonged to some animal. My wonder became great, 
and I continued my investigations. Above me, in front of 
the structure, I saw a large heavy mass like a huge rock from 
which were projected two horn-like things, which resembled 
the tusks of an elephant. I climbed upon the roof, and 
learned to my surprise that I was really upon the back of 
some giant animal. I came to the conclusion that I had dis- 
covered the pondrous skeleton of an elephant. But such an 
elephant ! Every limb seemed to be perfect, and the com- 
plete frame -work of an elephant was visible in the light of 
my torch, which threw its rays directly upon the bony struc- 
ture. The skeleton looked as natural as it would had it 
been found in the jungles of Central Africa. I was v€ry 
jubilant, and I cried out to my companions to come to me. 

' Boys,' said I, when my friends had come up, ' what will 
you give me for my prize ? ' 

'What in the world are you doing up there?' cried Van 
Dyck, when he saw me sitting among the stalactites. 

' Riding the elephant ! ' I replied, ' come up closer.' 

' What do you mean ? ' asked my friend. ' Where is your 
elephant?' 

As my companions drew near their torches lighted up the 
scene in such a brilliant way, that further questioning was 
quite unnecessary, for there they beheld me sitting on the 
back of an elephant's (?) skeleton. 

'For heaven sake!' exclaimed Van Dvck, as he let his 
torch fall from his hand to the iloor of the cave. 'You don't 
say that you have really fownd aw e\e\A\'^\\\,'^.' W added 
coolly. 
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' Oh, no,' said I jokingly, ' it is only the skeleton of one.' 

'But how did it get here?' Van Dyck asked, beginning to 
examine the bony frame. ' Great Scott ! Great Scott ! ' he 
muttered to himself. 

'Not Scott, but great Jumbo,' I said ludicrously. 'Hi I hi 
whoa Bolivar!' 

Van Dyck laughed, as if pleased with my performance on 
the elephant's back. 

'That elephant never saw a circus ring, I'll warrant,' said 
he. 

'This gentleman,' alluding to the skeleton, 'strode the 
earth long before the circus menagerie.' 

' Elephants ! You are not in earnest,' I asked. ' If it is 
not a circus elephant how could he get into North America? 
We are not in Asia or Africa, you know.' 

'Do you not know what this skeleton is?' asked Van Dyck. 
'Have you never heard of the North American mastodon?' 

I replied that I had heard of the existence of such an ani- 
mal but had not been fortunate enough to see one before. 

'I have seen the skeleton of the mastodon before to-day,' 
said Van Dyck. ' An animal once existed in North America, 
called the mastodon, which surpassed in magnitude those of 
other parts of the world. The mastodon was much larger 
than our elephant.' 

'Larger than Jumbo?' I asked. 

' Oh, yes. I once saw the skeleton of a mastodon, full as 
large as this one here, in the British Museum.' 

'What shall we do with this skeleton? Is not this ivory 
very valuable?' I asked. 

'Yes, ivory is verj^ valuable,' he replied. 'Its scarcity 
makes it so.' 

Van Dyck and myself began to clear away the stalagmites, 
and to beat it from the bones ; and when we had completed 
our work the whole frame fell in a powdered mass upon the 
floor of the cavern. The bones had completely decayed and 
had curiously been supported through centuries of time by 
the natural formations about them. Here lav the mastodon. 
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in a pulverized state, and we went away and left him, whis- 
pering to ourselves : ' Peace to his ashes ! ' " 

^^^ ^^» '1^ ^^* ^^^^ '^* ^^^ ^^r ^^^ 

An hour afterwards Nelson and his party had come into 
a small cave which opened into another cavern of immense 
size ; and here daylight sat perched upon the rocks. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

"But wherefore could I not pronounce *Amen?' 
I liad most need of blessing and *amen' stuck in my throat." 

" Let us thank heaven for the hght," said Van Dyck, " dim 
as it may seem. It is, however, the glorious sunlight stream- 
ing into the cave from the bright world outside. God be 
praised ! We are saved ! We are saved ! " 

Van Dyck sat down upon the rocks and gravely bowed 
his head. 

" Hurrah ! Hail glorious light ! " shouted Nelson, throwing 
down his torch. " There must be a way out from this place. 

" Sure ! Sure ! Sure ! " exclaimed Jim White with childish 
enthusiasm. "There's an opening ahead I reckon, where 
the light leaks in. Wonder where we will come out? 
China I reckon, pals." 

A strange twilight hovered or brooded over the rocks, 
light entering by some hidden casement under the sea, pale, 
mystical, yet real. 

Van Dyck was the first to notice the change, as in advance 
of all he led his companions into the giant cave, perhaps the 
same cavern where he alone on that fatal morning had wan- 
dered amid his terror and fear, after having lost Mattocks 
and his companions. Through several orifices the light 
shone in with an Elysian radiance, softening and blending 
all harsh lineaments within the cave. Miniature rainbows 
seemed floating about in those places where the sunlight 
stole into the cave to kiss the darkness, and to cheer and 
wsnn the hearts which might beat within its hidden recesses. 
One look at the light was enough to t\iT\\\.\k^\i^^T\,"SvQi these 
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adventurous gentlemen, about whose minds cruel darkness 
had cast her blindf ul robes ; and cloud after cloud was dis- 
pelled from the heart of each, or chased away by the sun- 
beams which poured into the cave in vast numbers, and 
danced merrily upon the rocks. It seemed as if some mighty 
power had lifted the thick covering from the earth, and left 
the bright heavens exposed to their view. It was evidently 
a glorious sight! Perhaps, they conjectured, it was morn- 
ing in the world outside, and the piercing rays of an east- 
ern sun were putting to flight the dark shadows everywhere, 
whether upon the ruggeS mountain sides, in the closeted 
nooks of the valley, in the dense forests, or in dark caverns 
under the earth and sea, wherever an opening might exist 
large enough for a tiny sunbeam to crawl through. 

The storm, which had witnessed the beginning of that 
peiilous undertaking, and which had ridiculed so madly their 
descent into the first cave on that fearful night, had wasted 
away in its awful derision, and had now sunk away below 
the southern horizon, where at last it had vanished. After 
the stomi comes sunshine. 

The sun shines brighter on account of the blackness of the 
storm which preceeds it. Thus it would seem to one who 
had experienced storm and calm upon the ocean. The heart 
is much more joyous amid pleasures gained after long mis- 
fortunes. The light which seemed to exist here in this cav- 
ern, looked very brilliant to these young men, though in 
reality it was most pale and not vivid. It relieved them of 
a burden under which they had groaned, namely, the uncer- 
tainty of their ever again seeing the light of day. A deep 
murmuring sound, perhaps the growling of the angry sea, 
broke the dreadful stillness of the cavern, a heavy doleful 
sound like thunder rumbling in a distant sky. 

"Hark!" cried Nelson, when Van Dvck had finished 
speaking. "What noise is that we hear? he asked. 

"Thunder," replied Van Dyck, "there is a shower in the 
air." 

All had stopped to listen. 

"The sea, the sea!" yelled out Jinx Wkitft.^ <s«!OGss^sas^Q».- 
oally. 
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"There is no thunder in the clouds to-day. I reckon them 
are breakers that we hear." 

"Perhaps we are near Thunder Cave," conjectured Van 
Dvck. " Ilark ! I believe we are near the shore." 

"" Breakers ! breakers, dead ahead ! " roared Larkin, like a 
sailor who is on the lookout aboard of a ship which is in the 
fog. " The thunder rolls and makes the earth tremble, but 
the sea rages," said the sailor, "but does not jar the earth. 

See?" 

" I reckon that we see, Larkin, that the sea is raging not a 
great way . off," resi)onded White, assuming a most comical 
attitude, and screwing his mouth about into a variety of 
shapes, as if to give greater emphasis to his statements. "I 
am allers willin^ to allow that my friends. Van Dyck and 
Nelson, know more about their gealogies and animal king- 
dom, and kerboiiifrous kintries than we do, Larkin, but when 
it comes down to the matter of passin' judgment on the dif- 
ference betwixt thunder and tha heavy sea, I reckon we 
know our places thar." 

The two men laughed vociferously, and even Nelson and 
Van Dyck could not altogether smother their feelings, and 
joined in the laughter. 

" Well Jim, if this noise comes from the sea," asked Nelson, 
"where are we? Are we under the sea or under an island?" 

"Can't jest say as to that," replied the sailor shortly. "I 
reckon you ought to know, Mr. Nelson." 

The other was vexed. 

"Do you think that the cave opens out into the sea?" 
Nelson inquired sharply. 

"Hugh I" ejaculated White, "maybe it does, and maybe I 
don't know much 'bout it." 

" Pardon me, White," said Nelson, " I thought I under- 
stood you awhile ago to affirm your superior knowledge con- 
cerning the sea? I am sorry if I am mistaken." 

"Oh, them are breakers, sure; but I know nothin' 'bout 
this cave. One thing am mighty sartin, sir, I hear the sea 
B roarm\^'* 
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Hereupon the sailor leaped upon a huge rock near by, and 
began to sing loudly: 

*' Oh, de sea am a roarin' 
And de rocks am a snoriu' 
For we are sure to get home by and by." 

"There, that will do," said Nelson. "No more of your 
nonsense until we get out of this place." 

" I reckon we are almost out, sir. I can smell the outside 
world already," said the sailor dismounting the rock. 

"Is 'that why you are so happy?" asked Nelson with a 
snule. 

"Sure! My soul has been in darkness long enough, I 
reckon. The light here makes mv heart feel as it use to 
whenever my ship was nearing the home port, and then all 
us sailors used to sing the ditty which I have jest sung." 

Nelson and White stood apart from Van Dyck and Larkin 
who were resting themselves upon the rocks near by. White 
was in the best of spirits, and his witticisms were exceed- 
ingly pleasing to his companions. The faint light which 
threw its conuorting rays about the hearts of the young men, 
had made Jim White verv joyful. An hour later, however, 
when they again found themselves in total darkness. White 
was heard to exclaim in his agony : " God have mercy ! " 

All was not ended. An unexpected obstacle had pre- 
sented itself. They could find no opening from the cavern, 
while the light which had hitherto cheered them began to 
fade until at last it became wholly extinguished. Every- 
where were they surrounded by darkness as before. All 
were silent again and spoke not a word, while even the 
faintest echos of Jim White's song had died away. The 
thunder, too, ceased to roll, and the waves broke not upon 
the rocks. Hope died at the same hour and became locked 
up in the dreadful tomb where it had previously been 
interred. Painful stillness reigned like a direful queen, and 
hated grief took possession of their hearts. 

Once more Henry Nelson sajs : " Oh this bitter chastise- 
ment, which I must now undergo, tlve Y^\v\.^\xxsv<£v:^^<5i^"as?^^^ 



I 
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folly. Again 1 am made to bear the pains and tortures of 
dreadful suspense, for I cannot tell what a moment will 
bring forth. My torch is gone ; I have cast it away. It was 
my best friend, but I threw it aside after I had seen the 
light. I thought it had come to stay (the light) but alas ! it 
was only a mockery after all. I am in despair. We can 
depend on nothing here. Nothing is quite constant save the 
darkness. 

This light which I have just beheld is no more constant 
than a thousand other rays of hope which have occasionally 
come to our hearts only to vanish suddenly. Nothing thus 
far has proved successful to us in our bold enterprise, and 
when I reflect upon the details of our adventures, and con- 
sider how we have at every turn been thwarted in our 
endeavors to gain possession of the hidden treasures, which 
we have been seeking, what perils we have undergone and 
how much we have suffered for nothing, I am made to feel 
that I have struggled in vain and bitterly repent my too 
great ambition. And: 

' When to the sessions of sweet, silent thought 
I summon up remembrance of things past, 
I sigh the lack of many a thing I sought ' 

My comrades are in deep despair. 1 will try to cheer 
them." 

When Nelson started to move toward Van Dyck he 
walked into a deep cavity, and being led on by natural curi- 
osity, passed the narrow defile in the rocks, and soon found 
himself in a small cave in which the air seemed deliciously 
pure, and ahead of him a few feet only, he could hear a 
sound like the rippling of waters as it faintly swashed 
against the rocks. 

Here all was darkness, but the pure air which seemed to 
fill the cavity, supplied him with new life and renewed his 
courage. He retraced his steps through the defile, through 
which in places he was obliged to crawl on his hands and 
kneeSy and sunmioned his companions into the little cave, 
wJueh hy accident he had found. Hex^ all breathed freely. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

" To be, or not to be: that is the question." 

Most men, I trow, had they been in my place, ^given 

to walk again with one whom they had previously seen per- 
ish before their own eyes; to hear the welcome sound of 
their lost one's voice, and to know that the dead lives again, 

^had such been their lot, as it was mine, they would have 

imagined themselves in Dreamland, or perchance bethought 
themselves the victims of some gigantic and elaborate hoax. 
Had I passed through these strange adventures only in my 
mind, to awaken on a pleasant autumn morn to find these 
mysteries all a dream? Shall I raise my restless body from 
my couch with to-morrow's sun to learn, that I am alone in 
a truly lonely world, to be told by perspiring nature that 
the storm has but lately ceased ; that the cold earth is damp- 
ened by the rain of yesterday, and that my adventures are 
but the ugly dream of a night, and that my mamage, just 
now consunmiated in yonder altar, is after all only the kindly 
mockery of an erratic and fanciful brain; and that Kate 
Reddington, who now stands here by my side, pouring love 
into my heart from out her noble soul, exists for me only in 
fancy, and is in reality still wearing the crown of heavenly 

glory? 

On, no; it cannot be. Kate is still here, and I am truly 
happy because she is near me. 

Our enterprise I know, is a complete failure. I pity my 
companions who have gained nothing by their adventures. 
Foolish men ! I wonder where they can be roaming amid 
the dark dangers of these caverns. I accept my fate with a 
sanguine heart. I have not obtained gold, but I have found 
a pearl of greater price, — my happiness ! With Kate beside 
me, to assist me, to help bear my cumbrous burdens, to share 
without complaint my fortunes and my misfortunes, why 
should I not continue to be happy, so long as I have my 
health? Why should any man despair amid such joys? 1 
have lost wealth, ^that which I sought but how could 
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I ever part with Kate? "Oh, Kate! my darling, do not 
leave me again I" I cried out, throwing my strong arms 
about her tiny waist, and clasping her to my heart. "Do 
not leave me I^' I i)leaded. 

"Never, Kudolph. Xever!" she whispered; and then I 
knew that I was not dreaming, and felt confident that my 
marriage to Kate Reddington, like my whole adventure 
liere under the sea and earth, was a reality. But how can 
all this joy he real? I thought it all too good to be true. 
Kate Reddington, I thought, is she not dead ? Can Death 
so release those whom she has once apprehended? Certainly 
not until the final Resurrection, when the dead shall rise 
again. When the Angel of Death shall blow his wakeful 
trunii>et on that morning, then shall the grave open, and 
throw u]> its (lead in countless numbers, those buned souls 
of vanished centuries I 

The more 1 reflect upon these things, the more am I puz- 
zled in mind. I can make nothing of it. Am I really 
standing in the })resence of her who has lately arisen from 
the dead? Am I mad, or dreaming, or have I long been 
drunk with Vanderdonk's liquor? 

But soon the dark spell is broken. I find that I am nei- 
ther mad, nor drunk, but am really in the presence of Kate 
Reddington, my wife before heaven, for as I stood meditat- 
ing she said to me in her most affectionate way: "Rudolph, 
my husband, why do you tremble like one who is agitated? 
Do not be so silent and cold, and so indifferent. Tell me 
what troubles you." 

"I am not cold, darling," I replied quickly, "do not so 
interpret my manner toward you. I was just then thinking, 
ivate, of my happiness, for it is more than bUss for me to be 
here with you. 1 am wondering if you are really my lost 
love brought back from death to the flesh, but when I look 
into your lovely eyes, and there behold the expression that I 
ever did see in former years, I know all this pleasure is real. 
Tell me Kate, with your own lij)s that I am not dreaming." 

She laughed, and her voice was full of mirth and music. 
^'Do not talk in riddles, my dear \i\x^\)?LTv^. ^-ax^ ^o\l not 
seen me brought back from tlie dead \)y m^ m^^Yv^^^ x^^cixsn 
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I have waited here long, Rudolph, aye, I had bethought 
your coming a hopeless event, for as you had given me up, 
so I had you. I prayed daily in yonder altar. My prayer 
is fulfilled. Do you doubt the efficacy of prayer, Rudolph?" 

"Not at all, Kate. I too Kate, have " she stopped 

me. 

" Do not say it, Rudolph ! " she commanded ; and her eyes 
sparkled as she spoke, with a light which shone from beneath 
them. "I know what motive hath sent you here. You 
considered me rightly dead, but the gold of thie pirate king 
you believed still in esse. Thou wast mistaken, my husband, 
feut now I will not chide "you for your folly. It was I who 
awaited you, not gold." And with a little coquettish move- 
ment she turned her head from me, so that I beheld her 
lovely rich hair that streamed in soft ripples down her bridal 
robes, almost to her feet. 

"Yes, my dearest," I said, "it was you who awaited me 
here below the crust of the damp earth. I am glad it is you 
that I find, rather than gold, or other treasures. You, my 
wife, are more blessed to my heart than would be the cost- 
liest jewels." 

Kate turned quickly toward me as I spoke, and her voice 
when she answered me seemed to draw my heart toward 
her. 

"And do you love me like that, Rudolph?" she asked, 
again resting her queenly head upon my shoulder. "Would 
you not have been more content with the gold, than with 
the possession thou didst gain?" 

" Surely not, Kate," I replied, nervously kissing my bride, 
and trying in various ways to show my affection for her. 
"Why do you who did but a moment ago, take me unto 
yourself as husband, press me with such questions? Should 
a man so ill-use his wife as to tell her that his love for gold 
is greater than that which he bears for her?" 

"Pardon me, my dearest," said Kate sweetly. "But you 
men are sometimes such beguiling creatures when in the 
])resence of us women, and do so love to tell us about things 
which do not always exist in your own hearts. Not tlka.t. L 
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distrust you, Rudolph, do I say these things, but well do I 
know the passion of men for gold, and I remember how 
meagre is their regard often for the poor women who fre- 
quently become the victims of their cruel fibs." 

"Do not judge me as you would other men," I said, after 
she had punished me indirectly with her words. 

"A woman never judges her own husband by the same 
criterion that she would find fault with other men," she 
replied. 

" I had not the faintest idea that you were here, alive and 
in the flesh. I came for the hidden treasures; but having 
failed to obtain them, now, my darling, I shall return to the 
world with you, happier by far than when I left it. Do you 
not believe me?" 

" Yes, Rudolph. I trust you, and could never look upon 
you with suspicious eyes. I could not let myself believe 
that you are more taken with riches, than witn the woman 
you love. If my mind should be so taken to thinking, I 
would be very, very wretched." 

As she flnished speaking, Kate bowed her head, as if to 
give expression to the melancholy that for the moment 
flooded her mind. 

When I saw that she was sad I was troubled, and said 
soothingly: "Do not worry that I shall ever leave you Kate; 
nor would I exchange you for all the gold there is in the 
world." 

" I am glad to hear you speak to me like that," said she, 
"for 'tis a confession of thy heart, pure, simple, true, oh, my 
husband." 

Kate trusted me, and I felt in my heart every symptom 
of happiness. 

"You trust me, then?" I queried. 

" Wholly, my husband." And then she looked up to me, 
and smiled in a manner that assured me thrice over that I was 
really in the presence of her whom I never again expected to 
see in the flesh. "Tell me now Kate, how you came here? 
What fate brought you into these caverns? You know why 
I have come hhhaw Now teW me \\\\tv\; vlo hI fortune has 
united us here in this nether worVlf'' 
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Soon she replied, and her voice was sweet and melodious, 
like the sound of distant bells. 

"Did you not know, my husband, that my heart has ever 
been yours? Whei\ I fell from my boat on that ill-fated 
afternoon, I tried to cry out to you from beneath the waters, 
' oh, Rudolph, my love, do not despair in this hour of my 
death! Our love shall only be made stronger by this 
untimely accident, and again shall we meet never to be sep- 
arated by any fate.' But the salt water choked me so that 
I could not utter a single word, and I drifted far off into 

lands of sweet dreams away where the murmur of the 

great, busy world is heard no more by mortals and I 

floated peacefully away, where the ripplmg waters are heard 
not as they break upon the shore, until my mind was in 
darkest oblivion, and I saw no living creature, no spiritual 

shape, no unworldly image my mind was a blank 1 

heard no noise, felt no touch. I was dead! Totally uncon- 
scious, I slept — for like sleep it seemed — when finally I 
awoke and found myself lying upon the cold rocks with 
darkness round and about me. I was not alone, for as I 
opened my eyes, I saw the ghostly figure of some female 
bending over me. In her hand she carried a torch-light, and 
I imagined that she was some beautiful mermaid or nymph 
of the sea whom Neptune perhaps had rejected on account 
of her extraordinary beauty, and had driven from old ocean 
into these submarine caves. Before I saw her, I had be- 
th:)ught myself in Hades, Kudolph, whither my soul had de- 
parted to receive such punishment as it might deserve, but 
in her presence I did not fear. I was saved from a cruel 
fate that (>thei\vise might have awaited me here in these 
lonesome caves. You know the rest. How I was carried 
by the tide into a submarine cavern, and how I was ])icked 
u}) by one of the lair servants of Father Comus, Daphne by 



name." 



''Do you not know who Daphne is?" I asked. Kate 
looked at me in sur[>rise. 

"No. Who is she?" she queried. 
"Lenora Wallace," I rej)lied. 
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" I never knew her," said Kate. " I have heard her called 
by no other name than Daphne." 

"And Father Comus," I cried; ••'he is no other than Van- 
denlonk, the pirate." 

Kate looked at me blankly. 

"* I do not understand you, Rudolph," she said. " What 
knowledge do you possess concerning these people?" 

*•' I knew Miss Wallace several years ago. She committed 
suicide by leaping from the deck of a steamer mto French- 
man's Bay. And " Kate interrupted me : " Are you sure 

this girl, my Daphne, is the same?" 

'* I am sure, Kate. Miss Wallace has told me all." 

Kate looked puzzled, but said nothing. 

'' And Vanderdonk, your Father Comus, who has married 
us is a pirate. He sailed with Captain Kidd two centuries 
ago," said I. 

" The wretch I " cried Kate, and I could see that she was 
now anori-v. " The wretch I He told me that he had once 
been a Grecian priest, and had sat in the temple more than 
a thousand vears asco. But I must not curse him. I dare 
not curse him. Xo, no!" 

*'He is an old pirate," said I, "does he not look it? He 
claims to be a thousand vears old." 

''And have you met him and talked with him?" she asked. 

*' Yes," I replied, " and drank his liquors." 

" His drugs giveth everlasting life," said Kate. 

" So he savs." 

" And so I say, too. Otherwise I would curse him for his 
abominable lies. With his liquors hath he preserved me." 

" I feel grateful to him, then," said I. " For had it not 
been for the timely administration of his drugs, our mar- 
riage might never have occurred here." 

''Very true, liudolph. I, at least, feel that I owe him 
much. I would go now and grasp his hand and thank him 
were he here. But he has gone. We shall see him no more." 

" May peace go with him, and also with Lenora," said I, 
taking ivate's hand as she began to lead me away. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

" What's to come is still unsure." 

Out of the sanctuary wherein we had stood, Kate and I 
speedily withdrew, after we had loitered alone for several 
moments to talk over our happy union in the altar. In si- 
lence did we pass out of the light of that palatial cave, into 
the dark and unknown regions which are contiguous. Kate 
I found to be a most excellent guide, and knew the road 
through the caves, as well as one who had travelled it a 
thousand times. She, too, had traversed the course many 
times before. During her existence beneath the waters Kate 
had roamed daily through these passages within a radius of 

a few miles, ^this child of the caves, and had explored 

every cave, every chamber, every defile, where no human 
footsteps had ever trod before, while every rock and crevice 
she knew, and by them was she known, and they now seemed 
to recognize her as she passed them, and with their granite 
tongues did they try to bid her a long farewell. The dark- 
ness did not disturb her ; she had long been accustomed to it. 
Food upon which we lived during our journey she could 
pluck with her hands from under the rocks; water, fresh, 
cool, and inspiring, seemed to bubble up from those places 
wherever she might stop to drink, as if the solid rock burst 
for no other purpose than to give up their underlving waters 
at her magic touch ; and the interminable paths which led us on 
and on, brought to Kate no weariness. She could withstand 
the journey without fatigue. She never once complained to 
me about the length of the journey, or the roughness of the 
road. Kate was spry, and her figure darted from rock to 
rock as she picked her way along in the darkness. I could 
keep up with her only with difficulty. Our torches had now 
failed to omit their light, but with Kate for my guide I feared 
not that we should fail to find our way out oi the cave. Her 
presence cheered me up, for I could already believe that a 
few hours hence we should both return to the sunlight 
whence we had come, Kate a half dozen Y<iax^^<ilQ»^<5^^ 
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back to the green earth al>ove us, where we would at last 
live hai)pily together, and mingle again, as once we were 
wont, in the gay society of the world. 

"I see you know the way, Kate?" said I, still addressing 
her by her cognomen^ a thing I had always done in former 
years. 

" I have traveled these paths before to-day," she replied 
gayly. " I have lived here in these strange abodes for sever- 
al years you know." 

"Do you know the way out to the world?" I asked. 

" Oh, no ! I must leave that part of our journey for you 
to pei-form. I'll guide you here in the caves, but you, 
Rudolph, must do the rest." She looked at me, as if she 
questioned my ability to achieve the part imposed on me. I 
thought I saw sadness in her eyes, which to me was a token 
of disappointment that must have momentarily seized her 
when she considered the doubt there was connected with our 
escape from the caves. We had already passed through sev- 
eral caves of great length, but to describe them woii?4 ^ 
only to repeat what I have already said in preceeding ciJ^P" 
ters. In many, water dripped upon our heads, and dam^ 
ened our clothing ; and had I not been with Kate, certainly 
I should have felt like giving up in despair. The next cave 
was dry, and here Kate found a quantity of wood, and we 
built up a fire on the rocks. I was conjecturing how tlie 
wood could have been deposited here among the rocks, and * 
I had said to Kate : " We must be quite near the sea." 

"Why?" she asked. ' 

"I was thinking," said I, "of the wood. Whence did it 
come?" 

"It is driftwood," said she. 

" Yes, so I perceive. I am surprised to see it here in a 
place bereft of all vegetation. It did not grow here, hence 
It must have been deposited here, either by the sea or by 
human hands." 
^^You men,^^ 8aid Kate, " are a\way^ \A\\VQ^o^lvlziug. I am 
jsure I see nothing; strange in t\\e iac\.t\\^\>^'^\ws^\^^^\v^\ 
to find wood here anywhere. ^X eW, Wx^^oX^v;^ ^V^ ^^^^V 
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"I had never thought of the matter, and probably never 
should, had you not called my attention to it." 

" Yes, I know, Kate," said I, trying to get even with her, 
" You women never take time to consider anything. If a 
thing is^ then you are satisfied, and care nothing concerning 
the cause of its existence." 

Kate laughed at my retort, but she began to talk in a se- 
rious manner : " I presume some fate, Rudolph, has driven it 
here. I have never before had use for wood here, or for 
food, or for water, because, you see, I have been nourished 
entirely by Father Comus flagon. Is it not strange, 
Rudolph? In yonder cavern I looked for food. I found it. 
I looked for water, because we were thirsty. I found it. I 
cannot explain to you how it came here. I know not 
through what great orifice beneath the sea I came myself, 
when the tide swept me into these strange abodes. I fear 
now my husband that you must guide me hereafter. This 
cave is strange to me. I know it not. I have never been 
here before." 

"Good heavens!" I cried. "I have no knowledge of 
these caves. We shall be lost." 

" Oh, no. Do not so easily despair. Have courage. All 
will be well yet," said Kate, and her voice and manner were 
full of cheer. The thought that Kate could no longer lead 
the way sent a chill through my whole body. My heart grew 
suddenly sick, and I was standing like one wholly discour- 
aged, brooding over my disappointment, when Kate said 
to me: "Have you got any matches, Rudolph?" 

I opened my match-box, and found several. " Yes," I re- 
plied, " here are a dozen or more." 

"Let me have them," said Kate, "and I will start a fire 
here. You will feel better after you are warm." 

My bride was so cheerful, that she gave me confidence. 
So long as Kate is happy, I thought, surely I should not 
compluin. A man should not be outstripped in the race of 
endurance by his op})osite. A fire was §»oo\vkxs^^<$j^*»xv^''<?^ 
wnrnith had a benevo\e\\t ettee,\. \3L\>cysv \s>l^ ^^^^^^"^^^"^"^^..^jj^^ 
dried mv clorhing, and sal ioY a.\ow^^ Vvme xx^'^^-^ '^^ x^^^ -^ 
WiT the ^sliadows wluc\\ l\\e \\ci\\X e^^V ?sxxvoxv'^ "^^^ 
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me. Kate had left me, and when she returned she said: "I 
can find none of mv favorite shell fish." 

"Can you find no food, Kate?" I asked in a trembling 
voice. 

"None," she returned. 

"What shall we do? If we have nothing to eat we shall 
starve," said I. 

"Oh, never mind," said Kate, "we will get along all right, 
if you do not despair." 

"How?" I asked, without hope. "We must eat or starve. 
My lunch -basket is empty." 

" But the brandy," said Kate, " you still have a full bottle 
left. We can live on that for a long time, if we are sparing 
of it. Brandy, Rudolph, do you not know that it is the 

water of life, (iqua riUe^ as the Latin has it, and eau de 

vie^ as the French expresses it." 

I caught at her suggestion with trembling hope. "Bravo! 
Bravo, Kate I You're a trump," I cried. " Let us try the 
brandy." 

"As we are out of food," replied she, "there is no other 
alternative left us. Prohibition must not stand in our way 
under circumstances of this nature. Starvation is a terrible 
monster, Rudolph, more terrible even than intemper- 



ance." 



I withdrew the cork from my brandy bottle, and passed it 
to Kate. She did not hesitate to take it. As she was about 
to tip the bottle, I stopped her, saying: "Before you take a 
draught of the liquor, Kate, please stop and reflect a moment. 
Remember we're in Maine." 

" Yes," she replied soberly, " we're in Maine, the Banner 
State of Prohibition. I love the Pine Tree State for the 
noble cause which she has ever championed, the cause of 
humanity, and the salvation of men. Rudolph, I drink to 
the good*^ name of Maine, and long may her people prosper. 

" Kate, how dare you?" I said, somewhat surprised t 
hear her toast the State of Maine with my brandy. 

'•^How flare I? What could possibly be more comme il 
^?/^/ May the people of Maine \\ve aw^ ^To^^er^" said she, 
^even as we shall live by means oi t\i\§.\>Ta.iv^^r 



to 
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Kate looked vexed with me, as she had often done, but I 
knew that her anger could not last. 

"Can we really exist here by means of this brandy?" I 
asked her. 

" While it lasts, my husband," she replied, still cheerily. 

*' When that is gone, well, we must find either food or 

daylight before the liquor fails us. I am glad that I am not 
a temperance crank, Rudolph, although I thoroughly believe 
in the principles of prohibition, because in our case, as in 
many other cases, liquors sometimes become a necessity. 
Witnout this brandy, Rudolph, we should surely perish, if 
we stay here. Perhaps we may starve in the end, anyhow, 
but it IS certain that a quart of brandy will prolong our exis- 
tence. What may we not accomplish before the last drop 
is gone? Cheer up, my husband! " 

"Kate, why are you so hopeful? Do you not realize that 
our danger is great ? Our death must be a lingering one, if 
we remam here in these caves." 

" Do not feel so badly dearest," she said, laying her hand 
confidingly in mine. " It is always better for one to look on 
the bright side of life, to be sanguine even when among im- 
minent peril. Shall we not proceed?" 

"Are you not fatigued?" I asked. 

" Not in the least, she replied. " Your brandy has given 
me new life. Do you need rest, Rudolph? If so I will 
watch over you while you sleep." 

Her voice came to me like an angel's from heaven. How 
comforting were her words that she poured into my ears 
from time to time. She, my wife, was cheering me, when 
perhaps I should have been comforting her. But are there 
not frequently times when the wife should encourage the 
husband? When I had become warm by the fire and had 
taken a brief rest and had drank of the brandy, I felt much 
revived, and was stimulated to go on where darkness might 
lead us, for perchance we might meet my companions and 
all vie in the task in finding a way of escape, or if worse 
should come to worse, then we could all die easier by dying 
together. For me, if die I mu^t.^! \JsvQ>oj^.\'5i\^asft. ^ssi'xs>^*^:isifc 
arms of Kate, In her love eo\3\.^\ ^^ V^>$1 • 
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It was for me to lead the way now. I took her hand and 
led her down the rocks and in a few moments we came to a 
sandy bottom stretching for some distance ahead of us. The 
appearance of the sand gave me hope and we walked on a 
great distance, at least it seemed a long way to ns, without 
either of us speaking, Suddenly we fetched up against 
something directly in front of us. I put out my foot to ex-- 
amine what it might be, and found it to be hard, though it 
did not feel like rock or granite. 

"What have we found?" asked Kate, still holding my 
hand. 

"I am sure I don't know," said I. "It is not a rock, but 
something quite large." 

"Scratch a match and find out!" said Kate. 

I did as requested, and holding the blazing match just 
ahead of me I saw a human skeleton. 

" Good gracious ! " cried Kate. " A man ! " 

A complete human skeleton was lying in the bottom of 
the cave. There were no remains of clothing anywhere to 
be seen ; no foot-marks in the sand. Kate seemed much 
disturbed in mind at the ghastly skeleton before us. 

"Oh, horrors!" she cried agam, "it is the skeleton of some 
poor unfortunate who hath perished here. There, Rudolph, 
your match has gone out. Be quick ! light another." 

A puff of damp air had suddenly extmguished the tender 
flame. Whence did it come? I did not then consider, but 
quickly got out another and lighted it. Here at our feet we 
beheld the skeleton with its grinning skull outstretched upon 
the sand. The skull was of immense size ; the frame of the 
body, large ; and the legs were of unusual length ; the teeth 
looked savage ; the face wore a smile of death. 

From the top of the cranium to the bottom of the feet the 
skeleton measured eight feet or more, the frame- work of him 
who had once been a powerful man. 

"Are you not timid, my darling?" I asked Kate, as she 
bent forward, and strained her eyes to view the lifeless form 
before her. 
*'I do not fear tne dead," slie xepVi^^ ^Tcyco^x^N, "Sat 
rojce sounded afar off, as if she waa aivsrw^xm%mfc\ioTa. ^^ 
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distance, for it seemed as if she had suddenly withdrawn from 
me. But as I lighted another match I beheld her still near 
me viewing the corsely skeleton. She looked up to me, 
when the match blazed forth, and smiled mysteriously. 

"Why should I, a spirit clothed in the flesh, be timid when 
in the presence of the dead?" I did not comprehend her 
words. Again she looked at me strangely, and her voice 
became low and distant, like the wail ot tne wind through 
the forest. 

"Can this be the skeleton of one of my companions?" I 
asked ; and my words almost choked me. 

"The frame is too large," said Kate; "besides, time hath 
removed the flesh from these bones, and the spirit that once 
did animate the body, hath long ago fled from these dark- 
est confines of the earth. He was a monstrous man, indeed, 
who did when in the flesh move these giant limbs." 

Thus she spoke, and when Kate had finished, I said : " He 
might have been a giant. Who knows, but this skeleton is 
of I^orse origin? The man, perhaps, was a Norseman." 

" Who, pray were the Norsemen ? I have never heard of 
them? Tell me about them. I should certainly say that 
this here is the skeleton of a giant." 

"The Norsemen, Kate," said I, "have you never read of 
them ? They were old sea-kings, a race of bold and advent- 
urous men who lived several centuries ago. It is said by 
some historians, that these Norsemen visited the New Eng- 
land coast, and settled here in the eleventh century, some 
fom* hundred years before Columbus set out from Palos to 
discover the Western Continent." 

" There stop ! " said Kate pettishly, " I shall not allow you 
to so pluck the laurels from the fame of the Great Discoverer. 
Columbus discovered America, and he should have all the 
honor. If these worldly historians of whom you learnedly 
speak, should tell me that Lord Bacon wrote the plays of 
Shakespeare I would no sooner believe them than I would 
accept the report that Columbus was not the discoverer of 
America. Both are absurdities. I do believe, Rudolph^ 
that some day these wise Trieiv oi \)afc \^5X^^x^ ^^i^^ -ssx^^sevjSss^ 
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to rob our Savior of his birth-place, and boldly declare it 
was not Bethlehem at all, but perhaps bestow the sacred 
honor upon some one of our modern cities." 

"You do not believe my story about the Norsemen true, 
then?" I asked. 

"I do not entirely dispute you. But how strange, 
Rudolph, do all these things seem to me." 

" 1 am repeating only historical facts," I said. " There is 
a well-accepted report afloat in the world, that these Norse- 
men did once inhabit some parts of the New England terri- 
tory. Many traces of their occupation have been found at 
Mt. Desert. This skeleton here is of Norse origin I am sure, 
and is the last earthly remains of one of these sea-giants, 
who was no doubt drowned in Frenchman's Bay." 

"Do you think he was really drowned?" asked Kate with 
a slight shudder. 

"Yes." 

"What a pity," she said, "that Father Comus could not 
have found him before he had wholly perished, and preserved 
him as he did me." 

" The man was probably here many years before Vander- 
donk was born," I replied, "or before Captain Kidd was 
ever heard of, or mentioned bv the world. Old Vanderdonk 
was a pirate once, and he sailed with the world-renowned 
Kidd. You call him Father Comus, because he calls him- 
self a Grecian priest. He is a cunning man by nature. He is 
shrewd, bold, and designing. Vanderdonk, or Comus, as you 
choose to call him, was too artful to be cheated by Death. 

Good luck followed him hitherward, but just why the 

propitious gods did so attend him, to me is a mystery 

and when he came here he ventured into the garden, where 
he discovered the drug, or fluid, or essence that hath the 
power to continue life indefinitely in him, or her who has 
once crossed the mark of mortality. To all he seems to 
give everlasting life, and preserves in the flesh all whom 
Death hath seized and hurled into these caves ; and so will 
he preserve them until the Judgment Dav. You, my love, 
Imtn he kept well for me, and now dol teel fateful to him 
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for his Kindness when I find it too late to thank him in person. 
Once I threatened to shoot him like a dog, and he laughed 
at me. I tried to shoot his animals, but failed. Now I 
understand why he mocked me when I drew my revolver in 
anger, and why our bullets did not kill the animals that we 
had tried so hard to shoot, and why we had failed to catch 
his fish, and why we had not got a second shot at the mon- 
ster birds that we had seen near the shore of the stream over 
which we had once sailed. You, my noble wife, hath this 
man miraculously preserved in the same flesh and blood 
which your Creator did give you, and on this account, at least, 
will I ever sing praises unto the good name of Vanderdonk, 
who is a cruel pirate no longer, but clean are his hands and 
pure his heart now freed from sin. Come, dearest Kate, let 
us hasten from this tomb where the dead repose." 

Then as I finished speaking, another match which I had 
lighted went out, and the dusky curtains of the darkened 
cavern were unfolded, and every shape became invisible as 
objects fade from sight in the darkness of night. The skel- 
eton buried its deathly visage in the sand, and the Invisible 
Spirit watched over it. 

Again as we advanced, my right foot accidently struck 
against something in front of me which gave forth a tin -like 
sound when I kicked it a second time. Another match was 
instantly lighted, and to my astonishment, I saw lying upon 
the sand near my feet a torch. It was like the torches that 
we had been using and like those that we had brought with 
our expedition. I eagerly picked it up and examined the 
lamp part, which to my joy was half -filled with oil. I Ughted 
it, and quickly the darkness fled before us. 

Kate was near me, and I feasted mv eyes upon her gracious 
beauty, for I had not seen her face for a long time. Then I 
looked around. I saw foot-marks all about me. They were 
all the same size, and this fact assured me that the foot- 
marks had been made by a single man. The torch had been 
thrown away by one whom perhaps the darkness had driven 
mad, and had m his despair disposed of his only light and 
rushed forward to seek immediate relieii\:o\sN.>$^<5ri^'^\ji^.'^3^5^^s^^ 
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by death. These foot-marks made numerous circles in 
the sand, showing that the man's mind must have been dazed 
at the time, and that he had not known the way forward or 
backward. The tracks, too, were of recent make, which 
caused me to believe that they were the foot-marks of one of 
my companions who had lost his way. My first impulse was 
to find him, and I searched eagerly about. We had a light 
now and could see some little distance ahead of us. The 
foot-marks after having made numerous circles and semicir- 
cles in the sand, started off like a tangent, and we followed 
the circuitous course of the straggler, until the tracks left 
the sand entirely and disappeared among the rocks, which lay 
rough and broken along itie sides of the monster cavern. 
Huge rocks lay piled one upon the other, but we climbed 
over them with ease. Here we came to the side of the cav- 
ern. A hundred chambers seemed to lead out from this 
place, but we knew not which one to take. We paused a 
moment to consider. 



CHAPTER XXn. 



"Thus far, with rough and all-uneven pen, 
Our bending author hath pursued the story,- 



»» 



Near a huge bowlder that projected out from the walls 
of the cave, Kate and I had paused to contemplate the 
chambers or galleries before us, leading out in various direc- 
tions. We had found no man as yet ; no signs of humanity 
anywhere, after losing sight of the foot-prints. Either the 
wanderer had made good his escape, or else he had suc- 
cumbed to fatigue, or perished here among the rocks. We 
had anticipated his awful death in such a dreadful place, 
since here no man could ever know what end he made, with 

Hunger, Fatigue, Fear, Cold and Darkness ^these awful 

sisters locked aim in arm about him ; >vith no companion 

to cheer him; with no friend save God. Who could he be? 

A thousand different answers flashed through my brain, and 

^s each passed, I shuddered. Had one oi tjtj Ity^tAs.^ ^\thftr 
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Nelson, or Van Dyck, or Mattocks, perished here? Did the 
torch and the foot-prints belong to one of our sailors? Had 

White, always timid in the dark died here? But I 

could not force myself to think that White would get so far 
away from his companions as to lose them, so I did not con- 
sider him very long. Perhaps, however, Larkin ever 

bold might have strayed away for some purpose, and 

got lost, though I had sooner believed that Nelson might be 
uie unfortunate one, inasmuch as he had always shown a 
particular love for personal explorations. He had always 
managed to keep a short distance ahead of his companions 
when on the march, and I had thought that perhaps now he 
had carelessly become separated from his mends, and had 
wandered hither only to die. These painful imaginations 
made my head dizzy, and my heart grew horridly sick. The 
very thought of any of my friends, who had accompanied me 
on this unsuccessful expedition, perishing here in this dismal 
place I could not tolerate ; but it is too often that against 
one's will, grief enters into one's heart. The fact that Kate 
and I had found a torch here in the sand, and had seen with 
our own eyes, whose sight we could not very well dispute, 
human foot-prints, were strong circumstances tending to 
prove that some one of our companions had recently been 
here, while other facts concerning the tracks, already stated 
at length, sufficiently proved to our minds that the man had 

lost his way, a circumstance not at all improbable here 

in these caves and had perhaps died here. I believed 

that the man had perished, for I could imagine, then, no 
way of escape for him. Who was he? I stood sadly med- 
itating. A man is never so weak, nor a woman eitner for 
that matter, as when entertaining anxiety for friends, and 
now under this terrible strain oi fear my strong nerves 
deserted me, and in some respects I became a child. 

Suddenly a voice made me start. 

"Did you speak, Kate?" 

My wife replied in the negative. 

"Then I imagined it," said I. "Did you hear nothing?" 

"I heard no voice," answered Ka\fc. 
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I was aboat to step toward the moath of the tunnel, gap- 
ing in front of me, when distinctly I heard the same noise. 
It was a groan. 

- Now I hear it," said Kate. ^ Listen ! " 

The noise cease<i. It had come from the darkness, but as 
the voice was so faint as to be quite inaudible, I knew that 
if a man was in distress he must be close by. I made my 
way ior\*-ard a short distance, falling over the rocks under 
my feet; and ahead of me, I caught sight of some object 
stretched ont np<:»n the rocks. I told Kate to follow me the 
l»e5t >he c<.niM, and I found her to be as fleet of foot as mv- 
seli: for when I paused before the object to examine 
whether or not it was human. I found Kate by my side 
rea«lv to «»tter anv assistance that micrht be asked' of her, if 
in deed any should be wanted. As it happened our aid was 
re'^iiired. lor here lay a man either dead, or dving by fatigue 
and hunger. I told Kate to hold the torch-light, while I 
made an examination. The man lay perfectly quiet like one 
dead, Vjut as I pressed my ear closer, I heard hun breathing. 
He was asleep. 

There was no hat on his head, and his feet, which were 
nearly devoid of shoes and stockings, I noticed were 
scratched and bruised, and were bleeding from numerous 
wounds. I saw blood stains upon the rocks. It was e^-ident 
that the man, whoever he shoidd prove to be, had been a 
great sufferer: and finally overcome by fatigue or extreme 
hunger, or thirst, perhaps all, he had thrown himself down 
to die. His right arm lay peacefully across his face, so that 
I could not see his countenance, and he was lying with his 
)>ack toward me. I turned the man over. He groaned as I 
did so ; I saw his face. It was pale, worn, and haggared. 
His face bore the marks of bitter distress. I asked Kate to 
hold the torch nearer, and as she quickly obeyed me, I saw 
the man's face and recognized him. I staggered back against 
the rocks behind me, like one in a swoon, and when I caught 
my breath again, I uttered a cry of astonishment. 
fijfitantly all my strength left me, and my legs tottered, 
Bff if they would let my body iaW mto \\i^ \aa»L^<id rocks 
under my feet. I woiid liave ia\\e\i^aX\v.2L^T>LO\.\5ftRiXQnSt^ 
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behind me given me support. Kate, too, had at the same 
time grasped me by the arm, and held me firmly. 

"Mercv!" she exclaimed. "What ails you, Rudolph?" 

"That man ! " I gasped. "The man is " 

"Who?" she asked, interrupting me. 

''MATTOCKS!'' I cried out wildly, and I heard my 
voice echo across the cavern. 

At the sound of his name Mattocks, my dear friend, whom 
I had believed dead, awoke ; and again I heard him groan. 
He was evidently endunng intense pain. 

Instantly, I was on my feet again. My friend was alive! 
yes, alive, and I had found him in time to rescue him from 
death. He was, however, in danger. I raised him up, and 
he opened his eyes and stared at me wildly. His mind was 
wandering. Had he gone mad ? Soon I was relieved from 

all fear when he said : " My God, Rudolph Sanborn, ^is it 

really you?" 

"I have come to save you, my friend, from an awful 
death," said I "My wife, Kate Reddington, is with me." 

"Then I am surely mad, or dreaming. Wife? woman? 
Kate Reddington! wno is she?" 

Mattocks was confused. His experience had been a more 
hopeless one than mine. No woman had spoken loving 
words in his ear; none had come to rescue him, or help 
lighten his burden in these dreary caves. Alone and single 
handed he had fought darkness, hunger and fatigue with the 
hope of finding his friends. He, too, had failed in that 
which he had undertaken. 

"Kate is my wife," I replied. "I found her here beneath 
the sea." 

"Have vou found the gold?" 

"Yes."^ 

"Good! how much?" Mattocks' eyes began to brighten 
at the good news I was telling him, for once in the presence 
of one of his friends he took heart again, and thought now 
of the object of our coming here. 

But he became sad again, when I told him that we had 
been prevented from taking the gold away by t^he. <^as5i*. 
Saga. 
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" Then all is lost," he said grievously. 

"Our expedition is a failure," I answered. 

" Just as I thought it would be. Here tear up this con- 
founded old parchment." 

Mattocks passed me the letter signed E. L (Everard 
Lehane ) . . 

"The letter is true," said I. "Do not destrqy it." 

"Are you sure it is true?" he asked, sitting upright for 
the first time after he had swallowed a few drops of my 
brandy. 

" Oh, yes," I replied. " We have found the gold of Cap- 
tain Kidd, but the letter did not mention Saga, the giant. 
He is a monster who keeps a constant watch over the gold. 
This E. L. who wrote the letter his full name is Ever- 
ard Lehane." 

" I will keep the letter, then," said Mattocks, folding it up 
and placing it back into his pocket. " Curse the old giant ! 
curse him, I say ! " 

"Have you seen Van Dyck or Nelson?" I asked. 

"I have seen nobody. I have been hunting everywhere 
for you, and now that I had just given up the hunt, and laid 
myself down here to rest, you came to me. I should have 
taken my rest before." 

"Then you do not know where our friends are?" I in- 
quired. 

"I have seen no man; only the skeleton of a man whom 
I took to be yourself, Sanborn. I had imagined that you 
had perished yonder in the sand." 

"Then you saw the skeleton?" I asked. 

" Yes ; the sight of it made me half mad, for easily could 
I believe that very soon I too must lay myself down here to 
die and decay. In my madness I threw away my torch, 
that I might be able to see nothing of the sand, or rocks 
which must sooner or later cover my fleshless bones." 

" Kate and I found the torch, and by means of its light 
have been able to trace you to this place," said I. 

"Then my time has not come, said Mattocks, and he 
Imighed at the thought of his being saved. " I thought I 
was going to die sure." 
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" And so shall we all perish, unless we find our way back 
to the world," I said earnestly. 

"Have you no food? I am hungry," asked Mattocks. 

" Not a morsel. Nothing to keep life agog, save this half 
bottle of brandy." 

" Let us be thankful for that much," said Mattocks cheerily, 

" Perhaps we may be able to find a passage here leading 
out into the world." 

It was strange to find that Mattocks was as much in love 
with Kate, my wife, that is, apparently, as I was myself 
when . we had been passing together through one of the 
long galleries which led out from the cavern where we had 
found him. Kate was most agreeable, I admit, and talked 
to Mattocks like a dear friend. I was not at any time jeal- 
ous, not even when I heard Mattocks pay her compliments 
for her beautv and her kindness. Under such circumstances 
as these a man could not naturally be jealous, for we three 
people seemed to each other as but one, here in this lonely 
place, and Kate herself seemed to me more like a sister, 
though in reality she was my beloved wife. I did not harbor 
for my friend feelings of resentment, even when I heard him 
call her in my presence a noble and high-minded creature, as 
good at heart as she was beautiful in face and figure. 

The time and place as well as the circumstances under 
which certain words are spoken often change their tenor and 
meaning, and are then construed as they should be, literally. 
I loved Kate ; hence I trusted her, and mv confidence in her 
was not misplaced. She loved me in return and held undy- 
ing respect for any or all of my companions, whom she 
well knew were most dear to me. Her presence cheered 
Mattocks as it did me, only perhaps in a less degree. Kate 
was extremely pretty. Mattocks, like every man, recognized 
her charms, her fascinating ways, and her cheerful disposi- 
tion ; and as is natural for one whose heart is ebullient with 
respect for those whom one greatly admires, Mattocks had 
ex})ressed his opinion of Kate in seemingly strong language, 
and had said to me: "Rudolph, your wife is very handsome. 
Her face is exquisite, and she has eyes 
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' Whose depths unravel the coiled night 
And see the stars at noon.' " 

Other men, I trow, have often spoken in like manner of 
women whom they admired without arousing the jealousy of 
their husbands. Mattocks only spoke the truth concerning 
Kate, and I received such complimentary outbursts in the 
same spirit which prompted them. 

Separated entirely from the world ; away from the pleas- 
ant surroundings of home, friends and loved ones; here in 
the darkest confines of the earth, where no light ever pene- 
trates, I was, nevertheless, passing the happiest moments of 
my life. How strange did all this happiness seem to me! 
Again I paused to ask myself: "Am I awake? Is all this 
happiness a dream ? " If it be a dream, I thought, then may 
it always last, and may I never awake from sleep to look 
again upon the cold gray earth ; may I never be permitted 
to see the sunlight creeping into my chamber through the 
half-drawn curtains; may I never awake to hear agam the 
noisy clatter of the busy world, and to walk forth into the 
crowded streets of the city amid the whirl of business strife, 
and to endure the painful and tedious routine of worldly life 
without the companionship of my own wife, Kate Redding- 
ton. But when I stand here staring with the eyes of mind 
into blackest darkness, reviewing my adventures under the 
sea, and recalling vividly the perils through which I have 
already passed; what dangers I have borne and shim, all 
with the same fearless heart, and what suffering I have en- 
dured for the sake of a wild and hopeless entei-prise, and 
what hardships my companions have bravely withstood here 
in darkest earth, again do I shudder lest the past may repeat 
itself; lest my wife may be suddenly taken away from me 
again as she was on that beautiful afternoon when she lost 
her balance and fell from my boat into the bottomless sea at 
Mt. Desert. 

1^* ^W I* 'i* ^^ ^^ ^P ^P 

The next cave into which we came was short compared 
wi'tli the others wherein we laad^aiideYed., being accordmg to 
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my own judgment, and as I remember it now, about a quar- 
ter of a mile in length. 

Our torch was still burning so that we could yet see our 
way about, but presently its light was extinguished by a 
violent puff of air that swept through the cave like a heavy 
gust of wind. Our torch-light was out. We were in the 
dark. 

" Where are you Kate ? " I called to my wife, after our 
only light had gone out. 

"Here, here! am my husband," she immediately replied 
with strange tenderness; "here by your side, Rudolph. 

"Where did the wind come from, do you think? asked 
Mattocks in a trembling voice. " Can it be possible that this 
cave really opens into the boundless air of the world?" 

"All things are possible, my friend," I replied. "I am 
sure that the wind has found its way here by way of the 
mouth of the cave. The air has come in such a voluminous 
shape." 

I was at the moment of my speaking, near the side of the 
cave, and now and then I could feel the air lightly fanning 
my cheeks which were flushed by the excitement of the hour. 
Whence did it come? How? I advanced a few steps to- 
ward the side of the cave to see if I could find an opening 
in the wall, and I directly walked into a narrow defile which 
seemed to lead me from the cave. Kate was near me, but 
Mattocks for some reason had remained a short way behind. 
I called to him to follow us, and he obeyed the call. We 
had gone but a short way, however, when Mattocks said to 
me : " I hear voices. Listen ! " As we listened we heard 
men engaged in heated conversation, and their voices 
sounded to us like the wind talking in the narrow defile. 
But the voices grew louder and more distinct as we 
moved forward to the end of the defile. 

At last I found myself in the pale light of a small cave, 

where fresh air God be praised ! greeted me, and here 

four pairs of astonished eyes looked wildly into mine. 

I found myself to my knees in water, and through what 
appeared to be a narrow crevice, cutting the mouth of the 
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cave horizontally, I saw the light. I heard the water swash- 
ing against the rocks, and when I had recovered from my 
Kuq)rise, I climbed upon the rocks where sat Van Dyck, 
Nelson, White and Larkin. I heard Mattocks who was fol- 
lowing me come splashing into the water, and my compan- 
ions laughed loudly at his downfall. Immediately there was 
a sound of falling rocks and earth behind me, which came 
down from the roof of the cave, landing in front of the 
entrance through which Mattocks and I had just come, clos- 
ing it to all future visitors. 

When my companions had recovered from their frigfit 
they began to cheer us loudlv. But to me danger still 
existed. I could see no way of escape even now. Then I 
began slowly to realize that we were in a *cave opening into 
the sea, but the tide was rising I thought, and soon the 
water would close uj) the mouth of the cave, thereby shut- 
ting off the air; and then we must perish either for the want 
of air or be drowned by the water. The passage being 
stopped, there seemed no possible way of escape for us, and 
once more 1 imagined the Angel of Death hovering about us. 

"Where are we boys?" I asked with a trembling voice. 
"Do you know?" 

"We are in a cave that opens into the sea," said Van 
Dyck. 

"But the tide is rising. We shall all perish here unless 
we get out of the cave, I said excitedly. 

"The tide is ebbing," answered Van Dyck. 

" Then we shall be saved ! " I exclaimed, greatly overjoyed 
with the thought of again seeing the sunlight. My compan- 
ions rejoiced with me. 

" Yes," said Van Dyck, " we shall be able to retuni to New 
York by the evening train." 

" The world shall know of our adventures this very day," 
said Nelson, moving toward the mouth of the cave. 

" It shall never know the whole story," put in Mattocks 
decidedly. " My personal adventures in yonder caverns shall 
never be told." 

*A cavern on one of the Porcupine lB\aud« ivea.T'Bax^«jc\»x,^^\\ve. It is 
^ooeaaible only at low water. 
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The broker's son, during the conversation of his compan- 
ions, seemed meditative, and one who observed him nught 
have easily detected that any proposed reference to the ex- 
pedition, which had now been aemonstrated a failure, was 
unpleasant to him. 

My joy on meeting my companions had exceedingly un- 
nerved me, and in my excitement I had for the time forgot- 
ten to look for Kate. I was then too happv over the thought 
of being once more alive with my companions to anticipate 
any coming ill. My feelings were those of the man, who 
having been incarcerated for many years in some loathsome 
prison, finds that he is soon to be given his freedom. I was 
thinking of the happiness that would soon be mine, when 
with my wife and companions I could go back to the world. 

The earth would then look brighter to me than ever be- 
fore. 

My thoughts had led my mind away from present sur- 
roundings to pleasures that would be mine in the future. 

It was then that I thought for the first time since meeting 
Nelson and Van Dyek, to look for Kate. When I did not 
see her, I called to her by name, but there was no re- 
sponse. ** My God ! " I cried out in despair, "What has 
become of hef ? Have you not seen her M!attocks?" 

My friend eyed me strangely, and shook his head. 

Nelson and Van Dyck did not understand me, and ap- 
])eare(l amazed at my strange conduct. 

Kate was nowhere in the cave, and suddenly I realized 
that she had been left behind in the passage-way, perhaps to 
])eri8h. I grew faint and weak; my brain was turned and I 
lost all consciousness. I had fallen down upon the rocks in 
a swoon. When I again opened my eyes, to my astonish- 
ment, Kate was hovering over me like a beautiful angel. 

"Dearest Kate," I asked, when I had regained strength 
enough to speak to her, "whert* have you l)een: J had 
thought you lost to me," 

" I am ever with you, my love," she replied " Not in the 
flesh as you have lately seen me, but in spirit only. A chasm 
dark and wide separatees us from worldly bliss.^ but not ^vi^s^ 
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